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OR  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  Sx\A^AGE. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 

'  Oh  death  in  Hfe,  the  days  that  are  no  more ! ' — Tennyson. 

Chapter  I. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  the 
painful  emotions  which  flooded  Godfrey  St.  Claii**s 
whole  being,  proceeded  from  a  newly-awakened  sus- 
picion of  his  mother's  fealty  to  the  father  who  seemed 
now  so  near  to  his  death.  What  was  the  extent  of 
this  suspicion,  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  admit, 
even  to  himself.  It  was  impossible  for  him  altogether 
to  dispel  it,  although  he  lacked  the  courage  to  put  it 
into  a  tangible  form,  and  he  would  have  certainly  felled 
any  other  person  to  the  ground  who  had  ventured  to 
hint  at  its  existence. 

He  endeavoured  to  argue  and  reason  with  himself 
upon  the  insufficiency  of  his  evidence,  but  only  with 
partial  success ;  and  he  finally  subsided  into  a  concen- 
trated loathing  of  Pettigrew,  and  a  determination  to 
return  to  England  as  soon  as  possible. 

So  terrible,  indeed,  had  been  the  shock  to  his  sensi- 
bility, occasioned  by  the  first  part  of  his  mother's  letter, 
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that  he  h;ul  paid  but  little  attention  to  its  concluding 
words:  *  He  luis  been  anno3'ing  me  b}^  threatening  to 
tell  G.  the  famih^  secret.*  *  G.'  was  of  course  himself, 
indicated  thus,  almost  parenthetically,  by  an  initial. 
No  word  of  missing  /lini,  nor  of  longings  more  intense 
than  words  could  tell  for  /n'.s  return ! 

*  Nevertheless,'  he  muttered  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  '  I  will  be  there  I '  and  he  thought,  with  grim 
satisfaction,  of  how  he  should  arrive  at  home  without 
the  person  with  whom  he  had  departed.  The  expres- 
sion 'family  secret'  had  reference,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  'feud'  which  existed  between  the  dwellers  at 
Dallingridge  and  Little  Stillingfleet,  of  which  he  was 
perfectly  well  aware  already.  At  any  rate,  his  heart 
was  too  sore  just  now  to  i'eel  much  curiosit}'  upon  this 
subject. 

No  doubt  we  have,  as  a  rule,  formed  the  habit  of 
trjdng  our  own  mothers  by  a  very  high  standard  of 
excellence.  The  mothers  of  other  people  ma}''  trifle, 
coquette,  deceive ;  they  may  ignore  or  ill-treat  their 
offspring,  and  commit  every  kind  of  extravagance ;  for, 
after  all,  they  are  '  only  women,'  and,  so  long  as  they 
are  no  kith  or  kin  of  ours,  we  can  make  plenty  of 
excuses  for  them,  and  perceive  at  a  glance  how  it  all 
came  about.  Our  own  mothers,  however,  must  be  little 
less  than  immaculate  ;  wise  as  serpents,  harmless  as 
doves,  proof  against  every  possible  form  of  temptation, 
and  willing  to  walk  barefoot  over  red-hot  ploughshares 
rather  than  abandon  their  duty.  In  our  hearts  these 
women  (for  t/ff//,  too,  are  *  only  women,'  for  all  their 
kinship)  are  enshrined  as  Madonnas  of  purity,  nobility, 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  day  upon  which  we  discover 
a  hole  in  this  brcast})late  of  innocence  is  a  sorry  day 
for  us. 

To  Godfrey  St.  CLiir  had  come  this  painful  rcvela- 
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tion.  His  mother,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  had  allowed 
one  who  should  have  been  to  her  as  nothing,  to  establish 
over  her  a  reprehensible  ascendency.  She  had  con- 
fided in  him  and  missed  him  ;  and  forgetful  of  all  the 
dignit}'  of  matronhood,  she  had  informed  him  of  this 
in  a  letter  which  she  had  had  the  indiscretion  to  sign 
*  Eliza  '  Beyond  this,  he  knew  nothing,  and  his  heart 
failed  him  whenever  he  strove  to  probe  and  investigate. 
For  the  second  time  he  invoked  the  shades  of  those 
virtuous  though  misguided  women  whom  historj^  has 
represented  to  us  as  under  the  too  exclusive  domina- 
tion of  the  clerg}^,  and  appealed  earnestly  to  them  to 
dispel  his  more  sinister  imaginings.  Nevertheless 
Pettigrew's  vicinity  had  become  insupportable  to  him, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  escape  from  it  that,  after  wrest- 
ling ineffectually  with  his  tormenting  fears,  he  hastily 
caught  up  his  hat  and  went  out  into  the  open  air.  It 
was  alout  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  a  night  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  read  the  letter.  His  servant  had 
been  sent  into  Genoa  to  make  arrangements  for  an  early 
start  on  the  morrow ;  but  the  bearded  crone  was  in 
attendance  by  the  sick  man's  bedside,  so  it  was  with  a 
clear  conscience  that  he  went  forth.  The-garden,  which 
lay  at  the  back  of  the  house,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
wilderness  of  rank  grasses,  amongst  which  some  lean 
white  fowls  were  scratching  and  cackling ;  whilst  the 
linen  of  the  establishment,  strung  upon  lines  in  its 
midst,  obscured  the  distant  view  of  sunlit  cupolas  and 
wooded  hills.  In  this  flowerless  garden  there  was 
nothing  very  alluring ;  so,  making  for  an  opening  in 
the  stuccoed  wall,  whereon  the  lemons  were  trained  en 
espalier,  he  passed  out  into  the  street. 

The  old  Italian  palace  looked  sad  and  dignified  as 
he  gazed  back  at  it.  Standing  there,  out  of  the  sun- 
light, it  was  not  unlike  an  English  country-house,  for 
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it  was  only  bedaubed  with  <»arisli  frescoes  on  the  side 
facing  the  sea.  Soniethin<^-  in  the  gray  stono  walls,  and 
slate  roof,  reminded  Godfrey  of  ])allingridge,  and  set 
him  thinking  npon  the  changes  which  he  might  find 
there  on  his  return.  Upon  emerging  from  the  gate- 
way, he  turned  to  the  right,  and  walked  down  the  street, 
where  elosely-cropi)ed  urcliins,  and  black-pyed  little 
girls,  were  playing  pitch-and-toss  amongst  the  filth 
of  the  gutter,  whilst  their  elders  smiled  at  them 
benevolently  from  where  they  lounged  in  the  door- 
ways, revelling  in  the  doJcc  far  n 'unite  peculiar  to  their 
race. 

Arrived  at  a  bridge  which  bestrode  the  dry  bed  of 
a  torrent,  he  followed  its  left  bank,  and  found  himself 
in  a  narrow  lane,  enclosed  on  either  side  by  a  higli 
wall,  and  with  the  dry  river-bed  in  the  middle,  rough 
with  huge  blocks  of  granite.  It  was  evident  that  when 
the  snows  began  to  melt  in  the  mountains  the  ^^'hole  of 
this  lane  would  be  transformed  into  a  cataract,  rushing 
down  headlong  to  mingle  with  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Even  now,  it  was  not  over- pleasant 
walking,  and  the  young  man  began  looking  out  for 
an  aperture  in  the  wall  with  a  vicAV  to  striking  into 
the  countr3\ 

He  came  upon  one,  before  he  had  })roceeded  very 
far,  in  the  shape  of  an  open  doorway,  which  seemed  to 
lead  into  an  extensive  garden.  According  to  the  super- 
scription over  it,  he  perceived  that  he  was  entering  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Palavacini  —  a  residence  called 
after,  or  belonging  to,  the  illustrious  family  which, 
with  the  Dorias,  seems  to  have  monopolised  nearly  all 
the  landed  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa. 
Once  clear  of  the  imprisoning  walls  of  the  lane,  Godfrey 
doubted  not  that  he  could  get  through  this  garden  up 
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into  the  mountains.  No  ' jjcnncs.so'  was  needed,  a  pass- 
ing peasant  informed  him,  and  he  therefore  turned  in 
at  the  gateway. 

Within,  he  came  upon  a  pink  lodge  or  gate-house, 
at  the  door  of  which  a  bhick -browed  mother,  sen  ted 
beside  her  spinning,  was  supporting  upon  her  knees  the 
close- cropped  head  of  one  of  her  offspring,  and  per- 
forming for  him  a  service  more  essential  to  personal 
comfort  than  suggestive  of  pleasant  ideas.  Godfrey, 
indeed,  imbued  as  he  was  with  *  roast-beef-of-old- 
England  cant  and  clap-trap,'  could  not  help  experi- 
encing a  sensation  of  disgust  at  this  picture,  glowing 
with  unmistakable  *  local  colour ;  *  and  acknowledging 
somewhat  coldly  the  woman's  smiling  salutation,  he 
passed  on  into  the  garden. 

Strolling  leisurely  up  the  incline,  he  came,  by-and- 
by,  to  a  large,  long,  rambling  villa,  standing  amongst 
orange-trees,  in  front  of  which  was  a  plot  of  vei*- 
durc  after  the  fashion  of  an  English  lawn.  The  grass 
was,  perhaps,  a  little  rank  and  unkempt-looking,  but  it 
was  green  nevertheless ;  and  must  have  been  pleasant 
to  the  inmates  of  the  villa  later  on,  in  the  intensit}^  of 
the  summer  heat,  if,  indeed,  inmates  there  were,  for,  on 
a  second  glance,  the  house  looked  deserted.  Tlie  green 
shutters  were  closed,  the  doors  fastened,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  portion  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  servants  that 
signs  of  internal  life  were  visible.  These  signs  con- 
sisted of  the  inevitable  Indian  corn  strung  up  on  lines 
across  the  Avindows,  which  were  further  obscured  by 
the  still  more  inevitable  'washing'  of  many  colours 
hung  out  to  dry  m  the  sun,  and  seeming  almost  like  a 
too  ostentatious  display  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  a 
people  who,  with  all  their  charms,  are  not  largely  en- 
dowed with  this  particular  virtue. 
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Pussin<>;  in  front  of  the  lioiisc,  he  climbed  the  ad- 
joining^ hill  by  a  winding  pathway,  which  led  through 
a  grove  of  pine,  arbutus,  and  tree-heather.  lie  came 
ai  length  to  a  green  plateau,  whence,  through  a  gap  in 
the  foliage,  he  perceived  the  scattered  houses  of  the 
lown,  {ind  the  wide  expanse  of  blue  ocean  beyond  it. 
Here,  a  kind  of  rustic  pric-dicn  had  been  erected,  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  an  easel,  by  the  side  of  which 
was  a  bench  scrawled  over  with  rudely-carved  emblems 
and  initials.  The  rough  stem  of  an  overshadowing 
pine  formed  a  back  to  the  bench,  agninst  which  was 
nailed  a  large  crucifix,  whence  a  pale  and  weaiher- 
beaten  Christ  seemed  to  be  looking  down  in  mute 
reproach  at  the  j'omig  Englishman  who  had  evidently 
not  paused  here  to  say  his  prayers. 

Flinging  himself  carelessly  upon  the  bench,  Godfrey 
struck  a  match  against  the  woodwork  of  the  pric-dicu, 
as  though  it  had  been  any  other  hard  unhallowed 
substance,  and,  lighting  a  cigarette,  gazed  out  dreamily 
through  the  gap  in  the  evergreens  at  the  landscape 
beyond.  Window-like,  the  dark  branches  of  bay  and 
arbutus  had  been  clipped  in  Gothic  fashion,  and 
below  him,  separated  by  a  deep  ravine,  he  could  see 
the  convent-church  of  what  was  doubtless  some  out- 
lying village,  with  its  green-tiled  cupola,  noisy  with 
jangling  bells,  its  yellow  stuccoed  portico,  and  well- 
tilled  graveyard,  decked  out  with  tawdry  ribbons,  cheap 
prints,  tind  artificial  flowers. 

'  Poor  simpletons  I '  he  thought,  as  he  watched  the 
peasants  hurrj^ing  towards  the  sacred  edifice,  obedient 
to  the  monotonous  hammering  of  the  bells.  And  yet 
there  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  this 
display    of  eagerness    to   hold   communion  with,   and 
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unbosom  themselves  to,  their  manifold  gods,  and  in  the 
idea  that  they  would  afterwards  go 

*  Forth  with  souls  easier  for  the  prayer.' 

And  this  set  him  musing  upon  the  days  when  //^, 
too,  had  been  filled  with  simple  faith  and  trustful- 
ness, whence  he  passed  on  to  musings  connected 
with  Sophy,  and  the  old  home,  and  the  days  of  his 
boj'hood. 

Perhaps,  he  thought,  feeling  strangely  expectant 
of  evil,  Sophy  might  even  now  be  alreadj^  married  to 
Tom  Hiekathrift.  For  her,  maybe,  some  such  jingling 
bells  had  been  ringing  forth  to-day  in  Poynings 
Church ;  and  at  this  idea  the  sound  of  the  continuous 
tolling  became  so  discordant  to  him  that  he  rose  up 
impatiently  and  moved  away  from  the  place. 

Turning  to  the  left,  he  penetrated  a  thin  belt  of 
evergreens,  and  found  himself  upon  the  summit  of  •& 
hill,  which  he  began  to  descend  by  a  winding  pathway 
leading  in  a  different  direction  from  the  one  by  which  he 
had  come.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  came 
suddenly  upon  what  was  to  him  a  surprise,  as  he  had 
expected  no  such  feature  in  the  landscape.  A  flat 
space  presented  itself  to  his  view,  scooped  out  from 
what  seemed  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  as  though  with 
the  trowel  of  a  giant.  On  three  sides  the  sheer  rock, 
clustering  with  ferns  and  brambles,  rose  to  the  height 
of  nearly  one  hundred  feet,  crowned  with  arbutus  and 
flowering  laurels,  the  branches  of  which,  meeting  over- 
head, well-nigh  excluded  the  now  fast-failing  daylight. 
In  the  midst  of  this  level  space,  he  saw  extended, 
a  dark  and  turbid  piece  of  ornamental  water — not 
a   pond,  but  a   conventional  miniature  lake,  with  an 
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obviously  artificial  island,  overgrown  with  rank  grass 
and  water- weeds,  and  a  ruined  boat-house,  to  which  a 
boat  was  fastened  by  a  rusty  chain.  '  The  Mermaid ' 
he  was  surprised  to  read  ujion  her  prow,  in  letters  now 
scarcely  legible. 

*  Some  English  people  must  once  have  lived  here,' 
he  thought ;  and  so  little  had  he  expected  to  meet  with 
any  traces  of  his  countrymen  in  this  desolate  place,  that 
he  felt  almost  as  Kobinson  Crusoe  may  have  felt  when 
he  discovered  the  hunuui  footprint.  And  yet,  someliow, 
he  could  not  repress  a  certain  unconirortable  sensation 
as  he  gazed  into  the  still  black  waters. 

*  It  looks  like  a  haunted  place,'  he  said  to  himself ; 
and  whether  by  reason  of  this  idea,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  invariable  chill  which  succeeds  an  Italian  sunset, 
he  was  imablc  to  control  a  shudder. 

Descending  the  last  steps  of  the  declivity,  he  paused 
in  front  of  the  gloomy  waters  and  surveyed  the  spot 
with  attention. 

The  pond,  or  lake,  was  scooped  out  in  the  form  of  a, 
horseshoe,  the  narrow  end,  whence  he  regarded  it, 
being  fenced  off  from  the  raised  footpath  by  an  iron 
railing,  lace-like  in  its  intricacy,  and  resembling  the 
workmanship  which  is  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  A  long  stone  bench  had 
been  erected  against  a  portion  of  this  railing,  near  to 
which  an  iron  gateway  opened  apparent!}'  directly  upon 
the  water.  From  this,  a  flight  of  steps,  flanked  by 
antique  statues,  headless,  armless,  and  generally  dilapi- 
dated, led  to  a  dim  avenue  of  bay  and  arbutus,  sided  by 
a  marble  aqueduct  which  carried  off  the  overflow  of  the 
pond.  Looking  at  the  water  and  its  surroundings,  it 
seemed  to  Godfrey  that  perhaps  a  house  had  once  stood 
u])on  this  spot,  that  its  foundations  had  become  filled 
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■svith  the  moisture  draining  from  the  hills,  and  that 
these  old  gateways,  with  their  graceful  Ilenaissanee 
tracery,  might  ha^'e  opened  once  ujoon  the  courtyard  of 
some  stately  mansion,  ^vhich,  for  reasons  unknown,  had 
been  left  to  go  to  ruin  and  decay. 

'  On  evTy  side  the  asjjcct  was  the  same. 

All  ruined,  desolate,  forlorn,  and  sayage  : 

» 

No  hand  or  foot  within  the  precinct  came 

To  rectify  or  ravage. 
For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
"  The  place  is  haunted." ' 

So  desolate,  indeed,  seemed  the  place,  that  it  was 
almost  a  relief  to  the  young  man  to  see  a  bright-tufted 
'Cardinal'  drake  with  his  more  sombre-suited  harem, 
consisting  of  three  ducks,  glide  out  from  amongst  the 
reeds  of  the  island,  and  swim  towards  the  iron  gateways 
as  though  in  expectation  of  being  fed ;  and,  as  small 
circumstances  are  often  prone  to  turn  the  current  of 
our  thoughts,  the  importunate  quacking  of  these  crea- 
tures suddenly  .dispelled  all  Godfrey's  notions  of  the 
supernatural.  Nevertheless  it  struck  him  as  strange 
that,  just  after  having  harboured  an}'  such  thoughts,  his 
gaze  should  light  suddenly  upon  what  he  conceived  at 
first  to  be  a  tombstone.  A  white  marble  slab  had  been 
let  into  the  brickwork  which  formed  the  support  of  the 
iron  railing,  but  upon  a  second  glance  it  appeared  to  be 
only  a  memorial,  for  it  bore  an  inscription  in  Italian 
which  signified,  *  Not  far  from  this  place  lies  the  body 
of  one  who  was  tenderly  loved;'  Avhilst  underneath  was 
engraved  in  English,  '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life  ; '  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  for- 
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bid  tliem  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdoiil  of  heaven  ;* 
and  here  followed  a  date,  'April  13,  1816.' 

*  How  curious  that,  but  for  the  difference  in  the 
>/rar,  this  should  be  the  date  of  to-day !  '  Godfrey 
thought,  as  he  considered  the  inscription.  'Little 
cliildreni'  he  repeated.  'Perhaps  some  unliappy  child 
fell  once  into  this  pond.  It  looks  like  a  place  where  a 
misfortune  lias  happened.' 

Turning  at  this  moment  from  the  contemplation  of 
tlie  water,  he  could  not  help  starting-  upon  perceiving 
two  figures  standing  only  a  short  distance  from  him. 
They  had,  in  fact,  already  half  ascended  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  from  the  avenue,  any  sound  occasioned  by  their 
footfalls  having  been  drowned  by  the  quacking  of  the 
ducks ;  and  so  gray  and  shadowy  did  they  appear,  at 
first,  in  the  uncertain  light,  that  it  seemed  almost  as 
tliough  two  of  the  broken  statues  had  suddenly  taken 
form  and  motion.  They  w^ere,  however,  only  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood  :  a  middle-aged  gentleman  and  lady, 
to  all  appearance  English,  who  seemed  to  be  returning 
from  their  walk  by  this  deserted  way.  What  Godfrey 
had  taken  for  the  male  apparition,  was  a  personage 
seemingly  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  ;  tall, 
upright,  and  distinguished -looking.  The  lady  who 
hung  ujDon  his  arm  was  almost  too  conscientiously 
shrouded  and  veiled  to  seem  to  be  possessed  of  any  par- 
ticular individuality.  Her  general  effect  was  willowy 
and  graceful,  but  Godfrey  could  not  distinguish  her 
features.  He  saw,  however,  that  one  of  her  hands, 
which  was  ungloved,  was  white  and  delicate,  and  that 
she  was  carrying  upon  her  arm  a  garland  of  unmortcllcs. 

The  appearance  of  Godfrey  was,  seemingly,  equally 
unexpected  to  tlie  advancing  couple,  for  tlic  lady  started 
perceptibly,  and  clung  as    though  for  support  to  her 
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companion's  arm.  Instinctively  the  young  man  asso- 
ciated these  strangers  with  the  misfortune  which  he 
made  up  his  mind  had  happened  near  to  this  spot. 
The  immortelle  wreath,  the  strange  coincidence  of  the 
date  upon  the  tablet-stone,  pointed  to  the  conclusion,  he 
fancied,  that  they  had  been  in  some  manner  concerned 
or  interested  in  'the  body  of  one  who  was  tenderly 
loved;'  and  unwilling  to  intrude  upon  their  privacy, 
or  make  an  unknown  and  uninvited  third,  at  some  sacred 
rite,  dictated,  perad venture,  by  love  or  sorrow,  he  quitted 
his  place  by  the  water  and  descended  the  flight  of  stone 
steps. 

As  he  passed  the  strangers,  the  lady,  with  a  slight 
movement  of  surprise,  looked  earnestly  in  his  face,  but 
her  own  was  so  thickly  veiled  that  he  could  onlj^  see 
that  she  possessed  beautiful  eyes.  Something,  how- 
ever, in  her  appearance,  inspired  him  with  an  involun- 
tary feeling  of  homage,  and,  notwithstanding  his  usudl 
undemonstrativeness,  he  felt  compelled  to  raise  his  hat 
and  wait  respectfully  until  he  had  allowed  her  and  her 
companion  to  pass.  And,  thinking  in  after  years  of 
this  chance  meeting  by  the  deserted  lake,  Godfrey 
St.  Clair  was  not  sorry  that,  contrary  to  the  habit  of 
the  Briton  abroad,  he  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  the 
strangers. 


Chapter  II. 

By  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  Godfrey  was  ready  to 
start  on  his  return  journey.  At  an  early  hour  he  had 
walked  into  Genoa,  where  he  had  inspected  the  town, 
and  purchased,  at  a  jeweller's  in  one  of  the  narrow 
footways  leading  to  the  port,  a  pair  of  filigree  earrings 
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for  Sophy.  The  good-natured,  though  incompetent, 
hmdlord  had  promised,  from  time  to  time,  to  cast  an 
eye  upon  Pettigrew ;  whilst  woman — 

*  In  our  hours  of  ease, 
Unceilain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please  ;' 

but  who,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  transformed 
into  a  '  ministering  angel '  at  the  hour  of  our  greatest 
need — would  be  represented  at  his  bedside  by  the 
bearded  crone,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  a  doctor 
seeming  to  know  even  less  of  his  trade  than  most  of  the 
practitioners  of  his  country.  Nevertheless,  Godfrey 
had  not  yet  found  it  in  his  heart  to  pity  the  invalid. 
After  breakfasting,  he  had  taken  his  cup  of  coffee  out 
into  the  loggia,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  windows  of 
the  drawing-room ;  and  as  he  puffed  at  his  cigar,  his 
mind  wandered  far  away  from  the  scene  before  him. 
This  scene,  by  reason  of  its  light  and  movement,  was 
almost  Neapolitan  in  character.  Beneath,  upon  an 
untidy  beach,  ship-building  and  boat-building  were 
going  on  in  the  eas}"  dilettante  fashion  peculiar  to  the 
Italians,  who  arc  seldom,  if  ever,  the  slaves  of  time. 
The  artificers,  indeed,  paused  so  often  in  their  occupa- 
tion, hitched  so  frequently  at  their  blue  trowsers — in 
some  cases  their  onl}^  garment — and  slopped  so  many 
times  to  light  their  pipes,  that  it  seemed  wonderful 
how  any  of  their  undertakings  could  ever  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished.  Fishers,  too,  bare-legged  and 
red-capped,  were  hauling  in  their  nets  in  the  same 
careless  manner,  or  putting  off  to  sea  in  rickety  little 
skiff's  with  bright  sails  and  pennons,  imfitted,  to  all 
appearance,  to  cope  with  the  changing  moods  of  the 
fickle  Mediterranean.  Children,  beggars,  and  noisy 
mongrel  curs,  completed  the  picture,  the  foreground  of 
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Avhicli  was  enlivened  by  the  ever-present  linen  of  many 
colours,  hanging  from  all  the  adjacent  windows,  or 
spread  out  to  dry  upon  the  beach,  whence  it  seemed 
impossible  that  it  would  be  removed  clean.  Beyond 
this,  the  beautiful  bay  of  Genoa  lay  unfurled  like  a 
glittering  banner,  sparkling  with  millions  of  twinkling 
stars.  The  lighthouse  stood  out  at  the  end  of  what 
seemed  the  furthest  point,  dotted  then,  as  now,  with 
white  villas,  behind  which  could  be  dimly  discerned  a 
shadowy  indication  of  shore,  seeming  almost  like  a 
floating  promontory  of  cloud. 

Godfrey  St.  Clair's  spirit,  however,  was  far  away  in 
England,  and  the  scene  before  him  represented  nothing 
more  than  Jioi-sc  and  lig/tt,  had  he  been  called  upon  to 
describe  it  in  two  words. 

Although  it  was  still  so  early  in  the  day,  the  sun 
was  unusually  powerful ;  and  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  protected  from  it  by  the  shade  of  a  sort  of  inner 
verandah,  the  glare  from  the  sea  became,  after  awhile, 
intolerable.  The  red  sandstone  balustrade  of  the  loggia 
rose  only  half  way  between  himself  and  the  watery 
expanse,  which  seemed  doubly  dazzling  to  the  view 
when  seen  through  its  regular  pilasters.  The  marble 
flooring,  too,  was  nearly  hot  enough  to  have  cooked  a 
mutton-chop.  Collecting,  therefore,  the  English  news- 
papers he  had  been  reading,  he  stepped  back  into  the 
drawing-room. 

There  the  atmosphere  felt  tomb--like  after  the  sun- 
shine ;  and,  as  the  Venetian  blinds  had  been  kept 
closed,  he  could  at  first  see  nothing  after  so  sudden  a 
transition  from  the  light.  This  was,  however,  only 
momentary  ;  and,  upon  recovering  his  sight,  he  was 
astonished  to  perceive  before  him  the  tall  stranger  of 
the  deserted  lake,  who  seemed  destined  to  come  upon 
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LIni  always  by  surprise.  Godfrey  was  already  aware 
that  this  gentleman  and  his  wife  were  staying  at  the 
hotel,  for,  upon  returning  to  it  after  his  first  meeting 
with  them,  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  an  English 
*  milord,'  whose  name  (hardly  recognisable  under  an 
Italianised  form)  had  been  repeated  to  him  by  the 
landlord.  At  this  moment  the  personage  in  question 
had  appeared  in  sight,  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  his  identity. 

Godfrey  had  not  the  peerage  at  his  fingers'  ends, 
but  he  remembered  having  been  told  that  Lord  Henry 
Davenport  was  next  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  AVrox- 
eter,  of  whom  he  had  sometimes  heard  his  father  speak  ; 
and  as  he  now  stood  before  him,  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  vaulted  chamber,  he  perceived  that  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly distinguished-looking  person. 

*  Mr.  St.  Clair,  I  believe?'  said  he,  bowing  as 
Godfrey  entered  from  the  balcony. 

*  My  name  is  St.  Clair,'  answered  the  young  man, 
bowing  also.  *  I  think  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
Lord  Henry  Davenport  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  I  sent  in  my  card  by  your  servant,  but  he 
took  it  into  the  inner  room,  believing  you  to  be  there. 
This  must  be  my  excuse  for  intruding  upon  you  in  this 
sudden  manner,  without,  giving  j^ou  the  option  of 
denying  yourself  to  me.  Pray  dismiss  me  if  I  am 
interrupting  you  at  an  inconvenient  moment.' 

'  ^ot  at  all,'  replied  Godfrey,  opening  his  watch  and 
shutting  it  with  a  *  click.'  '  I  start  from  here  at  half- 
past  eleven  ;  till  then,  I  am  at  A'our  ser^^[ce.  Pray  take 
a  chair.' 

*  I  fanc}'  I  must  have  been  at  Eton  with  your 
father,'  remarked  the  elder  man,  somewhat  nervously, 
as  he  seated  himself  by   the  table.     'A   St.  Clair  of 
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Dallinfj:rid2:c  was  in  the  same  house  with  me — a  man  of 
about  my  age/ 

*  That  was  probably  my  uncle  ;  my  father  is  a  much 
older  man.* 

'  Then,  as  he  was  not  your  father,  I  may  say 
what  I  have  since  heard  of  him.  He  made  an  odd 
marriage,  I  believe ;  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  East, 
and  became  bitten  with  all  kinds  of  eccentric  political 
notions.     He  was  full  of  genius ' 

*  That  is  certainl)^  wry  uncle  Francis.  He  has  since, 
imfortunatel}',  become  blind.' 

*  Indeed !'  replied  Lord  Henry,  still  apparently 
*  beating  about  the  bush.'  '  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  Has 
he  any  children  ?' 

*  He  has  one  daughter,'  said  Godfrey,  feeling  a 
secret  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  introduce  Soph}'  into 
the  conversation. 

A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  his  lordship 
drummed  nervously  upon  the  table  with  his  fingers.  At 
length,  thinking  to  assist  him  in  what  was  perhaps  a 
dilemma,  Godfrey  remarked,  with  formal  courtesy, — 

*  And  it  is  probably  to  this  early  acquaintance  with  my 
uncle  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  this  visit  ? ' 

*Not  altogether,'  rejoined  the  elder  man,  hesitating 
a  little.  *  It  had  something  to  do  with  it  certainly,  but 
I  am  bound  to  own  that  my  motive  was  not  quite 
disinterested ' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Godfrc}",  interrupting  him,  *  I  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  be  of  some  service  to  you  ;  if 
so,  pray  command  me.'  (*  What  can  he  possibly  want  ?  ' 
he  could  not  help  inquiring  of  himself.) 

*  Thank  you,  ten  thousand  times !  I  come  to  you 
upon  a  particularly  delicate  mission  ;  I  may  say,  indeed, 
it  is  quite  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  luive  found 
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myself  thus  situated.'  And  risinp^  from  his  chiiir,  he 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  hei«»;ht. 

*  He's  jJ^oin<»;  to  ask  me  to  lend  him  money,'  thought 
Godfrey,  as  with  an  inspiration  ;  and  it  happened  that 
he  wa^  ri<;ht. 

Ijord  Henry  now  proceeded  to  explain  the  situation. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Genoa,  he  had  presented  his  letters 
of  credit  at  the  bank  in  the  usual  manner.  The  hanker, 
however,  had  refused  to  honour  his  signature  until  he 
had  communicated  with  his  London  correspondent, 
irivins:  as  his  reason  that  he  could  not  be  certain  of 
his  identity.  Not  haA'ing  foreseen  any  such  cause 
of  delay,  Ijord  Henry  had  not  only  engaged  his  apart- 
ments at  Milan,  but  had  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  a  friend  who  was  coming  on  purpose  to  see  him 
from  some  distance.  This  friend,  together  with  the 
hotel-keeper  at  Milan,  and  several  English  acquaintances 
who  happened  to  be  there,  would  soon  set  at  rest  all 
these  doubts.  But  the  question  was,  ho^v  was  he  to 
make  the  journey  by  the  easy  stages  which  his  wife's 
delicate  health  rendered  necessary,  with  his  ready  money 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  with  no  possibility  of  obtaining  credit 
on  the  road  ?  The  English  Consul  at  Genoa,  an  old 
friend  of  his  own,  had  suddenly  been  summoned  away, 
and  his  substitute  had  beha^'ed  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  banker.  In  these  circumstances,  he  had 
resolved,  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  to  wait  until 
he  had  written  to  England  and  received  an  answer, 
when,  hearing  through  his  servant  that  Mr.  St.  Clair 
of  Dallingridge  was  staj^ing  at  the  hotel,  he  had  fancied 
that  this  might  be  his  college  friend,  and  that  to  him 
at  least,  notwithstanding  the  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  their  last  meeting,  he  might  have  been  able  to 
prove  his  identity. 
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'  Your  name,  I  should  liave  thought,  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  guarantee  anywhere,'  said  Godfrey. 

'  On  the  contrar}^'  rejoined  his  companion.  *  And 
this  I  feel  bound  to  explain  to  3'ou.  Ati  Englishman 
with  any  other  name  would  not,  probably,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  inconvenience,  and  for  this 
reason  :  a  dishonest  courier,  who  once  travelled  with 
us,  has  been  personating  me  ;  and  by  the  help  of  some 
visiting-cards,  papers,  and  signatures,  which  he  obtained 
whilst  in  my  employment,  has  succeeded  in  defrauding 
several  persons  of  large  sums.  My  name  is,  consc- 
quenth',  just  now,  not  in  the  best  of  odours.' 

*  It  was  most  fortimate  that  I  happened  to  be  still 
here,'  said  the  young  man,  with  more  fervour  than  he 
usually  displayed. 

'  I  have  the  misfortune,  it  seems,'  Lord  Henry  con- 
tinued, *  to  be  following  in  the  track  of  this  man.  The 
bankers  are  naturally  bewildered,  not  knowing  which  is' 
the  real  Dromio,  and  thus  I  find  letters  of  credit, 
cheque-books,  &c.,  only  as  so  much  waste-paper.  Every- 
body has  been  very  polite,  explaining  to  me  courteously' 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and,  once  assured  that  I 
am  the  man  I  assume  to  be,  they  will  readily  supply 
me  with  anything  I  may  require ;  but  to  communicate 
with  my  London  bankers  will  take  time,  and  there  are 
other  reasons  besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  which 
render  it  important  that  my  wife  should  leave  this 
place — which  we  always  visit  at  this  particular  time  of 
year,  but  where  we  never  remain — as  soon  as  possible. 
However,  pray  do  not  let  this  explanation  induce  you 
to  commit  what  you  may  consider  a  rash  act — what  / 
might  consider  a  rash  act  myself,  perhaps,  were  I  in 
your  place.' 

*I  feel  perfect  confidence,'  answered  Godfrey;  and 

VOL.  II.  c 
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I  wonder  that  tliCHC  other  people  slioiikl  doiiht  you  for 
a  inoiuent.' 

'They  were  all  personally  unknown  to  ine.  That 
made  my  diffieulty.  This  landlord,  too,  is  the  nephew 
of  the  old  man  who  used  to  keep  the  inn.  Had  he  been 
here,  I  should  not  have  had  to  depend  iqxni  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  stranger.' 

*  All  I  have  is  at  your  disposal,'  said  Godfrey,  after 
the  manner  of  a  grandee  of  Spain.  '  You  have  only  to 
name  the  sum.' 

A  hundred  pounds  was  the  sum  named ;  and  Lord 
Henry  eontinued,  apparently  much  touched  l)y  the 
young  man's  confidence, — 

'  My  dear  Mr.  St.  Clair,  if  Ave  ever  become  better 
acquainted,  you  will  know  what  it  has  cost  me  to  make 
you  this  request ! ' 

*  Pray  do  not  mention  it,'  returned  Godf  i-ey  ;  '  who 
would  not  oblige  a  person  in  whom  they  had  the  most 
perfect  confidence  ? ' 

*  It  is  not  misplaced,'  answered  the  elder  man 
earnestly,  '  though  I  sec  no  reason  why  you  should  feel 
it.  I  must  warn  you,  whilst  you  are  abroad,  not  to 
trust  entirely  to  appearances.  After  all,  3'ou  know,  I 
might  be  the  courier.' 

*/am  sure  you  are  not,'  exclaimed  Godfrey  warmly, 
but  a  little  staggered  nevertheless.  '  I  can  sec  that  j^'ou 
are  an  English  gentleman.' 

*  Thank  you.  Permit  me  to  return  the  compliment. 
Don't  fancy,  however,  because  I  am  not  a  swindler,  that 
every  one  you  meet  is  an  honest  man.' 

*  In  cases  like  the  present,'  said  Godfrey,  '  what  has 
one  to  go  by  but  one's  instinct?'  But  ho  could  not 
help  smiling  as  he  thought  how  much  this  sentiment 
differed  from  his  accustomed  code. 
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*  Instincts  are  sometimes  dangerous  guides  ;  beware 
of  them,  young  man  !  This  is  what  I  should  say  to  my 
own  son,  if  I  had  one.  And  now,  to  this  j^iece  of 
paternal  advice  allow  me  to  add  my  sincerest  thanks. 
You  have  done  me  a  very  great  service.' 

'  I  wish  it  had  been  greater,'  answered  the  young 
man,  inspired  by  the  sjanpathy  he  felt  for  the  stranger. 
*  You  have  asked  too  little  of  me.'  ('  I  hope  to  Heaven 
I  shall  never  have  to  ask  anything  of  the  same  kind 
myself!'  he  could  not  help  secretly  ejaculating.  *  It 
must  be  so  excessively  disagreeable ! ') 

Some  moments  afterwards  he  presented  himself  at 
the  door  of  Lord  Henry  Davenport's  apartment  with 
the  money,  and,  upon  entering  the  room,  he  was  for- 
mally introduced  to  the  lady  of  the  deserted  lake. 

No  doubt,  whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  often  something  portentous  in  a  first 
impression ;  and  Godfrey  did  not  easily  forget  the 
admiration  inspired  b}"  this  lady  when  he  beheld  her 
without  her  veils. 

He  saw  before  him,  it  is  true,  a  woman  no  longer 
young,  but  one  whose  beauty  seemed  to  him  to  have  no 
need  of  the  superfluous  adjunct  of  youth.  Afterwards, 
when  he  tried  to  describe  her,  or  to  recall  her  features 
to  himself,  he  found  it  difficult  to  do  so,  since  (save  for 
the  beautiful  eyes,  which  continued  to  haunt  him)  she 
had  no  particular  features  to  describe.  In  a  modei-n 
photograph-book  her  portrait  might  have  been  passed 
over  without  comment,  because  even  the  warm  sun  could 
not  have  reproduced  the  sweetness  of  her  smile  or  the 
dreamy  tenderness  of  her  glance.  Her  voice,  too,  God- 
frey thought,  was  as  the  voice  of  no  other  woman,  and 
her  every  movement  was  distinguished  by  an  inexpres- 
sible and  unconscious  grace  which  captivated  him  at  once. 
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81ie  was  leaniii<»-  back,  when  lie  entered,  in  the  only 
arm-cliair  of  which  the  apartment  could  boast,  gazing 
dreamily  out  at  the  sunlit  expanse  of  water,  half  shaded 
by  a  curtain  of  old  brocade,  against  which  he  saw  at 
first  only  the  outline  of  her  pale  side-face,  and  the 
upturned  curve  of  a  dark  eyelash.  Her  hair  (amongst 
which,  when  the  sun  lighted  on  it,  he  could  distinguish 
a  few  threads  of  silver)  was  gathered  loosely  back  from 
her  forehead,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  picture 
by  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds ;  and,  but  for  these  grey  hairs, 
Godfrey  might,  jDcrhaps,  have  fancied  that  she  was  still 
quite  young,  so  lithe  and  girlish  ■\^'as  her  figure,  now 
that  he  saw  it  divested  of  wraps.  He  remarked  also 
that  her  hands  were  like  the  hands  in  a  portrait  by 
Vandyke  ;  whilst  the  point  of  her  little  shoe,  which  ho 
caught  sight  of  only  for  a  moment,  filled  him  with 
wonder  and  admiration. 

*  This  is  our  benefactor,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  Georgiana,' 
said  Lord  Henry,  indicating  Godfrc}'.  'After  all,  he  is 
neither  Francis  St.  Clair  nor  his  son.  My  old  friend  is 
his  uncle.' 

*  You  hnve  done  us  a  kindness  we  can  never  forget,* 
returned  the  beautiful  lady,  holding  out  one  of  the 
Vandyke  hands. 

Godfrey  Avas  about  to  give  utterance  to  some  plati- 
tude suitable  to  the  occasion,  when  Lord  Henry  inter- 
rupted him. 

'  ^Ir.  St.  Clair  must  forgive  me  if  /  also  wish  to 
prove  the  confidence  I  feel  in  him.  You  will  oblige  us, 
I  am  sure,  by  keeping  these  two  small  cases  in  your 
possession  until  I  am  able  to  repay  you  the  uione}' 
I  have  borrowed.' 

As  he  said  this,  he  took  from  the  table  two  smooth 
red  cases,  evidently  containing  jewelry. 
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*  This  Brcguct  watcli  belonged  to  1113^  father/  he 
went  on  ;  *  the  necldace  is  my  wife's :  it  is,  as  you  see, 
broken,  but  the  pearls  are  good.  The  watch,  too,  is  out 
of  order.  You  tell  me  that  you  Avill  be  in  London  upon 
affairs  of  your  own  shortly  after  your  arrival  in  England, 
by  which  time  I  shall  hope  to  have  rej^aid  you ;  and  it 
would  be  very  kind  of  you,  then,  to  leave  these  two 
cases  at  the  jeweller's  in  the  Haymarket,  whose  name 
you  see  on  the  lid.  You  see  j^ou  have  it  in  your  power 
to  oblige  us  twice  over.' 

*  And  I  should  like  this  to  be  j^ours,  to  keep,'  said 
Lad}''  Henry,  smiling  sadly,  as  she  drew  from  one  of 
her  slender  fingers  a  ruby  ring.  '  Perhaps,  if  it  is  too 
smidl,  you  could  let  it  hang  on  your  watch  chain,  as  a 
little  remembrance  from  an  impertinent  stranger  who 
takes  a  mysterious  interest  in  your  future.' 

'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  reply  to  so  flattering 
a  speech,'  returned  the  young  man,  unable  to  conceitl 
his  embarrassment. 

And,  indeed,  he  might  perhaps  have  felt  that  any 
other  woman  was  committing  an  impertinence  had  she 
insisted  upon  presenting  him  with  a  keepsake  on  the 
occasion  of  a  first  meeting ;  but  this  woman  seemed 
somehow  too  charming  to  be  governed  by  ordinary 
rules.  He  fancied  that  he  perceived,  too,  from  her 
manner,  that,  like  Sophy,  she  was,  or  imagined  herself 
to  be,  a  *  leader  of  men,'  and  that  she  would  brook  no 
contradiction.  Her  husband  was  looking  at  her,  in  the 
meantime,  with  the  expression  of  one  who  is  regarding 
the  vagaries  of  a  spoilt  child. 

*  Of  course  I  must  seem  to  you  like  a  madwoman,' 
she  continued  ;  *  but  if  I  entered  into  any  explanations 
you  would  only  think  me  madder  still :  besides,  I  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  have  my  own  way.     Hold 
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out  your  hand,  and  let  mc  sec  if  the  y\\\^  will  fit.  Ah, 
it's  too  small  I  Well,  you  must  hang  it  upon  your 
■\vatch  chain  instead.' 

As  she  was  speaking-,  some  demon  tempted  Godfrey 
to  recall  the  story  of  Dona  Camille,  who  gave  the 
false  ruby  to  Gil  T51as — an  episode  to  which  Sophy 
often  alluded ;  but  the  memory  vanished  directly  the 
soft  white  liand  came  in  contact  with  his  own,  and, 
obeying  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  he  raised  it  respect- 
fully to  liis  lips. 

As  he  did  this,  Lad}^  Henry  blushed  ver}-  prettily  ; 
and  possibly  it  was  in  order  to  divert  his  attention  that 
she  exclaimed  suddenh', — 

'  Turn  again  in  that  position  for  one  moment, 
please.' 

Then,  as  he  obeyed  her,  she  said  to  her  husband, — 

'  Oh,  Henr}",  do  look  !     Isn't  it  extraordinary  ?' 

'  I  suppose  I  must  be  like  some  one  they  know,' 
was  all  Godfrey  could  thinlc  b}^  Avay  of  explanation. 

'  And  now  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,'  she  went  on, 
indicating  a  chair,  '  and  tell  me  about  yourself.  Is 
your  sister  like  you  in  the  face?' 

*  I  have  no  sister,'  rejoined  the  young  man,  per- 
ceiving where  the  mistake  la3\  *  I  am  one  of  those  very 
uninteresting  S2)ecimens  of  humanit)',  an  only  child.' 

'  Oh,  I  thought  my  husband  told  me  that  his  friend 
had  a  daughter.' 

*  That  is  my  cousin,'  he  exclaimed,  glad  to  have  a 
second  opportunity  of  alluding  to  Sophy — '  the  onty 
child  of  my  inicle.' 

*  Only  children  very  often  run  in  families,'  remarked 
Lady  Henry  absently,  the  dreamy  look  returning  to 
her  dark  oyes.  *  And  your  father  and  mother  are  still 
hUvc?'  she  added,  after  a  pause. 
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*  They  arc,'  returned  Godfrey  ;  '  at  least,  I  hope  so. 
But  my  father  is  seriously  ill.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
leaving  here  so  soon.' 

'  Indeed  I '  answered  her  ladyship,  still  rather  ab- 
sently. '  I  regret  to  hear  it.  Your  parents  adore  you, 
I  suppose?' 

*  Parents  arc  usually  over-careful  for  the  welfare  of 
an  only  child,'  answered  the  young  man  guardedly. 
'  In  my  case,  nothing  has  been  neglected  which  was 
essential  to  my  future  well-being.' 

'  I  do  wish  you  weren't  going  away  !'  Lady  Henry 
now  exclaimed  impulsive!}',  as  she  threw  herself  back 
in  the  arm-chair  and  clasped  her  hands.  *  AVe  might, 
perhaps,  have  all  travelled  on  together  to  Milan.' 

*  Nothing  would  have  aflorded  me  greater  pleasure,' 
said  Godfrey.     '  I  was  going  on  there  from  here.' 

'  It  is  very  mifortunate,  certainly.  However,  the 
place  of  an  only  son  is  by  the  bedside  of  his  father,  ^f 
course,  when  he  is  ill.  That  gentleman  downstairs, 
who  is  ill  too,  was  once  j'our  tutor,  I  suppose  ?  It  is 
sad  to  think  of  his  being  left  all  alone  in  this  vmcom- 
f ortable  place.     Is  he  a  nice  person  ? ' 

'  I  don't  so  very  much  care  about  him,'  answered 
Godfrey,  gnashing  his  teeth  in  spite  of  himself.  '  B}'- 
the-by,'  he  added  suddenly,  '  I  have  a  few  directions  to 
give  about  him  before  I  start ;  and  I  fear,  therefore, 
that  I  must  take  my  leave.  Pray  believe  me  when  I 
say  how  much  your  kindness  has  touched  me.' 

*  It  is  for  us  to  thank  >/oit,  m}'  dear  INIr.  St.  Clair,' 
answered  Lord  Henry,  looking  at  him  with  an  exi3res- 
sion  of  real  interest.  '  Good-bye,  and  may  God  ble&s 
you!' 

'Bon  roj/age l^  said  her  ladyship,  holding  out  her 
soft  white  hand. 
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'  Pcrhai)S  slio  is  really  a  little  mad/  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  observing  that  as  he  quitted  the  apart- 
ment her  eyes  were  filling  with  tears. 

Godfrey  had  indeed  (h^termined,  though  in  the  in- 
terests of  common  humanity  alone,  to  give  some  final 
directions  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pettigrew ;  and,  with 
this  object,  he  entered  the  sick-room.  The  old  woman, 
whom  he  had  left  seated  there  with  her  distaff,  was 
absent  for  the  moment,  and  he  found  himself  alone 
with  the  invalid. 

Standing  thoughtfully  b}'  the  bedside,  he  con- 
sidered Pettigrew's  features  attentively.  The  curate 
was  ap2:)arently  wrapped  in  an  uneasy  slumber,  so  that 
he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  study  without  inter- 
ruption. 

As  he  looked  at  the  pinched  side-face,  the  narrow 
forehead  with  its  crowning  pinnacle  of  self-esteem,  the 
mean,  lipless  mouth,  and  the  generally  contracted  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  countenance,  he  wondered  what 
a  woman  like  his  mother  could  see  to  admire  and 
esteem  in  such  a  man,  or  how  she  could  even  accept 
him,  unreservedly,  as  a  spiritual  adviser.  He  won- 
dered, too,  if  he  was  in  reality  as  dangerously  ill  as 
the  doctor  had  represented  him  to  be  ;  and,  supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  whether  his  delicate  constitution 
would  enable  him  to  make  head  against  the  fever,  or 
cause  him  eventually  to  succumb  to  it,  so  that  he 
would  never  again  leave  this  bed  to  kindle  dissensions 
and  heartburnings  at  Dallingridge.  Finalh%  he  won- 
dered whether  it  was  a  proof,  on  his  own  j^art,  of  any 
very  great  want  of  proper  feeling,  that  this  notion 
should  positively  ins2:)ire  him  for  the  moment  with 
a  sentiment  of  profound  satisfaction,  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  subdue. 
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Some  trace  of  tlicsc  conflicting  thoughts  was  por- 
traj'ed  most  probably  upon  liis  countenance  ;  wliether 
or  not,  the  sick  man,  waking  from  Lis  slumber,  started 
up  suddenly  in  bed,  and  gazed  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  abject  terror  and  abhorrence.  The 
delirium  was  evidently  upon  him  ;  for,  holding  out  his 
hands  as  though  to  exorcise  some  spirit  of  evil,  he 
cried  out,  in  a  voice  of  horror, — 

'  Begone  !  you  that  are  accursed  among  men — you 
that  bear  upon  your  forehead  the  brand  of  Cain  ! ' 


Chapter  III. 

Meanwhile  the  'fair  Sophia,'  far  away  in  Eng- 
land, was  anxiously  expecting  an  answer  to  her  letter 
of  reconciliation.  Abdallah  had  returned  from  hi» 
errand,  but  empty-handed;  for  he  had  only  waited 
for  the  '  pampered  menial '  to  open  the  door,  after 
which,  according  to  his  orders,  he  had  salaamed  and 
departed. 

She  was  awaiting  this  letter,  not  merely  from  the 
impatience  which  youth  almost  always  feels  to  break 
a  seal.  To  her  its  advent  was  fraught  with  a  far  deeper 
importance.  The  foolish  and  unaccountable  misundei- 
standing  of  A'cars  would  probably,  upon  the  opening 
of  this  letter,  be  dispelled  like  a  cloud  of  smoke ;  and 
Godfre}'  might  return  to  England  just  in  time  to 
witness  a  deathbed  scene  after  the  most  approved 
model — the  patriarch  departing  in  peace,  after  blessing 
all  those  bound  to  him  by  '  the  tie  of  blood,'  who  would 
be  assembled  round  his  bedside  at  the  last,  to  assist  at 
so  exemplary  an   end.     Once   this   reconciliation  was 
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effected,  Ler  own  father  would  eiisily  overcome  his 
unreasonable  prejudice  against  the  union  of  first 
cousins  ;  and  then,  if  Homohodi/  cl-v  returned  from 
abroad,  safe  and  sound  and  unchanged,  all  might  yet 
be  well  —  too  well,  poor  Sophy  thought,  half  super- 
stitioush',  hardly  darinji*  to  realise  so  g-olden  a  future. 

Till  Godfrey  was  really  gone,  she  had  not  guessed 
to  what  extent  she  should  miss  him,  or  how  sad  would 
seem  those  '  happy  autumn  fields '  once  they  were 
bereft  of  his  presence. 

It  is  far  the  saddest  in  all  separations,  whether 
temporary  or  eternal,  for  the  one  who  is  left  behind ; 
and  Sophy,  in  her  half  philosophical,  half  analytical 
way,  had  thorouo-hly  realised  this  fact  of  late. 

She  had  said  to  herself,  '  If  he  retuniedioic/iaiir/cd  ;' 
because,  although  by  no  look,  word,  or  sign,  had  he 
ever  said  actually,  '  I  love  you,'  she  seemed  somehow 
to  divine  instinctively  that  he  desired  to  come  to  her 
A'»'henever  he  knew  her  to  be  within  attainable  reach, 
and  that  she  possessed  at  least  the  power  to  draw  him 
to  her  side,  even  if,  in  the  end,  it  appeared  to  be  only 
with  the  object  of  bickering  and  disagreeing.  Their 
little  fencings  and  wranglings,  however,  had  resulted 
in  making  him  dearer  to  her  than  ever ;  and  she  often 
found  herself  repeating,  and  hugging  to  her  heart,  an 
old  Oriental  proverb,  to  the  effect  that  '  they  only  can 
quarrel  with  true  bitterness  who  love  dearly.'  Search- 
ing OA-er  and  over  again  for  some  tangible  proof  of  this 
as  yet  unuttered  love,  she  always  paused,  oddly  enough, 
at  the  flinging  away  of  the  great  Ilickathrift  ring  ; 
and  to  this  memory  she  clung  as  a  drowning  man  is 
said  to  cling  to  a  straw.  I>y  the  vicious  '  click  '  with 
which  the  family  jewel  rebounded  from  some  undis- 
covered  portion   of   the   oak-tree   or   its   surrounding 
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bcncli,  she  guessed  that  love  lurked  in  the  heart  of 
the  flinger,  mingled  with  a  frenzy  of  jealous  anger 
which  he  coidd  not  for  the  moment  control ;  and  hence 
it  was  not  altogether  with  feelings  of  unmixed  vexation 
that  she  regarded  the  disappearance  of  the  heirloom. 

Where,  nevertheless,  had  it  gone  ?  She  confessed 
some  time  ago,  to  Tom  Ilickathrift,  that  she  feared  it 
was  irrevocably  lost,  but  his  faithful  retriever  nature 
was  incapable  of  resentment.  It  had  been  lost,  she 
explained,  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  hazel-copse, 
not  daring  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth. 

*  I  must  say  I'm  not  sorr}'  it's  gone,'  he  had  made 
answer,  as  though  with  a  sense  of  relief.  '  For  now 
my  mother  won't  bother  me  to  put  it  on  the  finger  of 
any  other  girl.  All  the  same,  I  never  mean  to  marry 
any  one  imless  they've  worn  that  ring  ! '  he  had  added, 
with  sudden  vehemence,  as  he  brought  down  his 
clenched  fist  uj^on  the  table.  '  I've  a  very  strong 
feeling  about  it.  It's  the  ring  with  Avhich  all  my 
family  have  been  engaged.' 

'  Then  I'm  afraid  you're  making  a  vow  of  celibacy,' 
she  returned ;  *  for  I  really  don't  think  it  will  ever  be 
found.     Where  it  has  gone  to  is  most  mysterious.' 

'Never  mind,'  he  replied,  with  the  sigh  of  a 
martyr ;  *  there  are  other  things  in  the  world  for  a 
man  besides  marrjang.' 

'  ''  Love  for  our  youth,  ambition  for  our  age,"  ' 
quoted  Sophy,  feeling,  nevertheless,  a  little  nettled. 

When  Tom  Ilickathrift  should  convince  her  that  she 
had  really  become  utterly  indifferent  to  him,  she  could 
not  helj)  admitting  that  a  large  portion  of  her  newl}'- 
found  self-esteem  would  fl}'  away  like  chaff  before  the 
wind. 

But  all  this  liad  ha2)pcned  some  time  ago,  and,  at 
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the  present  moment,  Sophy  is  occupied  with  her  uncle's 
reply  to  her  letter. 

It  came  at  last,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
of  impatience ;  and  it  was  with  eager  fingers  that  she 
tore  open  the  seal,  and  hastily  devoured  the  contents. 

The  letter,  however,  soon  fluttered  to  the  ground, 
as  the  poor  little  peacemaker  uplifted  her  hands  iu 
mute  horror  and  astonishment. 

It  contained  only  a  few  lines,  ^^'hich  ran  as 
follows  : — 

'  Because  you  believe  me  to  be  dying,  you  would  wish 
me  to  forget  and  forgive  the  ingratitude  which  has  embittered 
my  life.  But  I  do  not  desire  to  forget,  neither  do  I  consider 
that  I  have  anything  to  gain,  in  these  last  moments,  by 
summoning  to  my  bedside  an  Atheist  and  a  renegade.  YoUy 
doubtless,  less  far-seeing,  even  if  you  are  more  unscrupulous, 
have  allowed  your  mean  motive  to  stand  revealed  by  this 
act  of  unprecedented  impertinence.  You  will  gain  nothing, 
however,  by  your  importunity.  "  Where  the  carcass  is,  there 
loill  the  eagles  he  yathered  together. ^^ ' 

After  this  followed  the  signature,  and  then  these 
few  words  in  a  trembling  hand : — 

'  Rats,  it  seems,  do  not  ahvays  leave  a  sinking  ship.' 

'  "Eats?  eagles?"  .  .  .  What  can  they  possibly 
mean  ? '  Soph}-  could  not  help  exclaiming,  staring,  and 
aghast. 

She  said  '  fhcg,^  because  she  guessed  by  intuition 
that  a  letter  of  such  intricate  malice  could  scarcely 
have  emanated  entirely  from  the  clouded  brain  of  one 
whose  right  arm  was  *  dumbificd,'  and  who  was,  besides, 
'  light-headed  in  all  his  limbs.'  The  handwriting,  too, 
w^as  firm  and  flourishing  as  her  own,  every  cruel  word 
standing  out  in  bold  relief.     The  signature  alone,  and 
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the  few  words  which  followed  it  by  way  of  postscript, 
looked  crabbed  and  uncertain.  These  lines  might 
possibly  be  the  work  of  the  old  Squire. 

It  is  surely  a  blessed  dispensation  of  Providence  that 
we  are  enabled  so  easily  to  dissociate  the  '  beloved 
object'  from  the  authors  of  his  (or  Jier)  being,  should 
they  happen  to  be  uncongenial  to  ourselves  ;  whilst  we 
as  readily  credit  him  with  all  the  good  qualities  and 
talents  they  may  happen  to  possess,  supposing  they 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  our  esteem. 

Thus  Sophy  did  not  permit  any  of  the  resentment 
she  felt  against  Godfrey's  parents  to  recoil  upon 
Godfrey  himself. 

'  How  unlike  him  they  must  be ! '  was  all  she 
murmured  to  herself,  as  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  with  difficulty  smothered  a  sob. 

Again  the  keen  ear  of  the  blind  man  detected  the 
crumpling  of  note-paper  from  where  he  sat  in  the  inner 
chamber. 

*  Is  that  a  letter  for  me  ? '  he  inquired,  rather 
anxiously. 

*  It's  a  letter  for  nic,  dear,'  she  answered,  feeling 
unequal,  just  then,  to  telling  him  of  the  failure  of  her 
mission  :  and  holding  the  hated  thing  between  the  tips 
of  her  finger  and  thumb,  as  though  it  had  been  some 
venomous  reptile,  she  stole  quieth^  up  to  her  room  to 
hold  counsel  with  herself. 

Here  she  again  reviewed  in  her  own  mind  the  un- 
necessary animosity  displayed  in  the  letter,  concluding, 
as  it  did,  with  an  insinuation  as  insulting  as  it  was 
unjustifiable. 

'  And  I  suppose  these  are  quotations  from  the 
Bible  ? '  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  glanced  at  the 
ending.     '  Somehow,  whenever  peojile  wish  to  be  par- 
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ticularly  horrid  and  disagreeable,  they  always  do  seem 
to  quote  from  the  Bible;  or  else  they  say,  "As  Dr. 
Johnson  was  wont  to  remark ;  "  or,  **  According  to  a 
saying  of  Charles  Lamb !  "  .  .  .  I  wonder  which  / 
am  ? '  she  continued,  as  she  looked  at  her  fair  young 
face  in  the  glass.  '  A  "  rat "  or  an  "  eagle  "  ?'  But,  do 
what  she  would,  she  could  only  smile  faintly  at  this 
feeble  'joke  upon  the  scaffold.' 

*  Ah,  how  cruel  I  how  unkind !  '  she  went  on,  by- 
and-by.  '  And  my  father,  who  is  so  good  and  so 
unselfish,  who  never  asked  for  anything  in  his  whole 
life,  and  is  so  proud !  How  C((n  I  ever  tell  him  y 
After  all,  how  very  much  better  we  must  both  of  us  bo 
than  these  people  Avho  think  themselves  so  good  !  AVe 
neither  of  us  conJd  have  written  like  this  ! ' 

As  she  mused  thus,  she  threw  open  her  window  still 
further,  although  it  was  anything  but  a  warm  after- 
noon. Her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  anger  and 
mortification,  and  the  cool  air  seemed  to  revive  and 
calm  her. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  was  damp  and  chill,  there 
was  in  the  aspect  of  nature  a  j)romise  of  better  things. 

The  singing  birds  were  unusuall}^  lively,  and  a  wood- 
pigeon  in  the  Dallingridge  woods  was  cooing  amorous 
reproaches  to  her  truant  mate,  who  replied  to  her  ever 
and  anon  from  Tom  Hickathrift's  dark  belt  of  fir- 
trees. 

She  was  aroused  from  her  painful  reverie  by  the 
sound  of  Nelus's  hobnails  upon  the  gravel-path.  He 
was  walking  much  faster  than  usual ;  and  though  the 
truck-basket  which  he  carried  was  empty,  he  seemed  in 
so  great  a  hurry  to  arrive  at  the  kitchen  that,  ducking 
his  head,  he  plunged  into  the  intervening  laurels  in 
order  to  reach  it  by  a  shorter  cut. 
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*How  I  do  wish,  Xelus,  you  wouldn't  do  that  I'  she 
called  out  to  him  from  the  window ;  glad,  in  her  present 
mood,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  scolding  somebody. 
'  It  makes  a  hole  in  the  laurels,  and  spoils  them ;  and 
I've  told  you  of  it  over  and  over  again  ! ' 

Cornelius  Ford  only  grunted  in  reply  to  this  admo- 
nition, and  shortly  afterwards  his  wife  knocked  hesi- 
tatingh^  at  the  door. 

*  Nelus,  he  didn't  mean  fur  to  goo  fur  to  screel  thro' 
dem  'ere  lords,'  she  said  apologeticall3^  *  Not  after 
you'd  told  un  on't,  missy.  But  he  wur  so  took  all  of  a 
flutter,  he  wur,  after  hearin'  of  the  piece  of  news  he's 
hearn.  De  old  Squire  be  dead,  he  be.  He  wur  took  at 
'leven  o'clock  in  the  foornoon.' 

*  Then  I  need  never  tell  him!'  exclaimed  Sophy, 
with  an  irrepressible  sensation  of  relief;  and  tearing 
the  hated  letter  into  a  thousand  fragments,  she  flung  it 
into  the  fireless  grate. 


Chapter  TV. 

A  FORTNIGHT  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  old 
Squire.  *  Young  muster '  had  been  present  at  the 
funeral,  but  he  was  not  in  time  to  see  his  father  alive. 

Poor  vSophy  was  so  eager  to  see  and  speak  to  him 
again,  that,  deeming  her  impatience  shared,  she  had 
been  prepared  for  his  coming  to  her  from  the  very  flrst 
moment  of  his  arrival  at  Dallingridge  ;  and  when  days 
passed  by,  and  still  she  saw  nothing  of  him,  all  her  ex- 
pectant heart-beatings  subsided  into  a  settled  melan- 
choly, with  which  terrible  doubts  and  apprehensions 
began  to  mingle  ere  long. 
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*  TTc  comctli  not,'  she  cxclainu'd,  witli  Tennyson's 
Mariana,  and  '  the  tliick-nioted  sunbeam  '  lighted  upon 
a  head  bowed  down  with  the  misery  of  a  hope  deferred. 

As  there  was  a  mixture  of  buoyancy  and  melancholy 
in  Sophy's  character,  to  fall  from  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  hope  to  the  lowest  depths  of  des2)air,  was  for  her  no 
unusual  occurrence,  and  slie  now  experienced  a  terrible 
sense  of  reactionary  depression.  With  some  natures, 
wounded  vanity,  and  a  consciousness  of  unmerited  ne- 
glect, might  have  come  to  the  rescue ;  but  with  her, 
sadness  generally  took  the  place  of  anger,  particularly 
where  she  loved,  and  she  was  unable,  consequently,  even 
to  find  solace  in  a  feeling  of  pique. 

Knitting  away  at  the  uninteresting  and  still  un- 
developed waistcoat,  she  tormented  herself  with  a 
thousand  misgivings,  which,  weaving  themselves  into 
it  with  every  fresh  stitch,  changed  the  whole  fabric 
into  a  hated  thing. 

She  said  to  herself  that  this  sudden  visit  to  the 
Continent  had  entirely  obliterated  her  image  from  God- 
frey's heart — if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  been  there — or  that 
the  image  of  some  other  woman  might  have  replaced  it, 
and  assisted  (too  horrid  thought  I)  in  the  work  of  anni- 
hilation and  effacement.  Had  she  ever  (she  now  asked 
herself)  established  over  him  an}'  real  influence  ?  Was 
she  in  an}'  way  necessary  to  his  happiness  ?  Why,  in- 
deed, should  he  seek  immediately  the  presence  of  one 
who  was,  perhaps,  after  all,  as  nothing  to  him,  hasten- 
ing to  her,  as  it  were,  upon  the  wings  of  the  morning  ? 
.  .  And  as  she  possessed  neither  confidante  nor  consoler, 
her  thoughts  soon  established  themselves  in  the  very 
gloomiest  of  channels.  Considering  that  she  was  now 
at  an  age  when  most  girls  are  either  plunged  in  follies 
and  dissijiations,  or  compelled  to  pursue  for  a  while 
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studies  wlilcli  are  to  render  tliem  all  the  more  irresist- 
ible when  the  day  of  emancipation  arrives,  Sophy  St. 
Clair's  life  was  certainly  one  of  exceptional  tranquillity 
and  freedom.  But  it  was  a  life  concentrated  and  self- 
contained,  all  expansiveness  and  diffusiveness  being 
withheld  from  it  by  circumstance  ;  and  when  she  had 
chatted  away  to  Tom  Ilickathrift,  or  poured  forth  her 
maiden  confidences  into  the  willing  ear  of  the  lively 
Adele,  she  was  simply  unburdening  herself  of  the 
arrears  of  conversation  which  had  been  accumulating 
for  years. 

'Sometimes  I  fancy  that  in  reality  I^m  a  great 
talker,^  she  had  remarked  one  day  to  the  young  Baronet ; 
*  and  I'm  afraid  I  rather  like  to  talk  about  my  own  feel- 
ings :  but  then,  as  you  know,  I  couldn't  speak  on  such 
trivial  subjects  to  my  father,  and  I  make  it  up  by  having 
so  much  time  when  I  can  onh''  tJtiuk.' 

But  Tom  Hickathrift's  sad  face  smote  her  now  with 
a  thousand  reproaches. 

'  I  have  spoilt  his  life,'  she  used  to  think,  whenever 
she  came  upon  him  loitering  about  the  hedgerows.  '  He 
evidently  can't  go  away  from  me,  and  yet  how  sad  and 
miserable  I  seem  to  make  him !  He'll  grow  into  a 
regular  clodhopper  from  stajdng  here  and  never  seeing 
the  world  ;  and  it'll  all  be  my  fault !'  and  she  then  added 
regretfully,  and  somewhat  ambiguously,  'Alas,  why  can 
one  only  spoil  tJic  lives  of  people  one  cloesnH  care  much  about?* 

Tom  Hickathrift  then,  by  the  absurdity  of  his  con- 
duct (she  said  to  herself),  had  prevented  her  from  re- 
placing him  on  the  old  brotherly  footing.  Adele,  as 
the  reader  knows,  had  disappeared  mysteriously,  and  she 
was  therefore  constrained  to  combat  single-handed  all 
the  Hydra-headed  demons  of  doubt  which  rose  up  to 
torment  her. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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It  is  true  she  had  of  hite  observed  that  amongst 
some  of  the  *  wire-pullers,'  '  prompters/  and  '  stage-car- 
penters,* there  existed  a  disposition  to  cultivate  and 
conciliate  her ;  but  by  men  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
superiority  of  their  own  opinions,  she  fancied  that  she 
could  only  bo  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  slave  or  a  dis- 
ciple. Hardly  would  they  have  realised,  she  conceived, 
that  she  was  possessed  of  a  mind  at  all ;  whilst  her 
likings  and  lovings,  had  she  ventured  to  discourse  upon 
them,  would  have  seemed  to  them  but  as  the  finite  loves 
of  the  subterranean  moles  about  which  a  Frenchman 
has  written  so  wittil3^ 

The  Prophet  had  corresponded  frequently  with  his 
right-hand  disciple  since  his  departure,  and,  to  judge 
by  his  letters,  it  was  evident  that  the  Great  Cause  had 
undergone  some  important  phase  of  development,  and 
that  a  crisis  was  breathlessly  expected  by  all  those  wise 
men  whose  faces  were  turned  towards  the  East. 

*  We  are  jubilant,  we  are  exultant ! '  the  blind  man 
had  said  to  her,  in  explanation  of  the  state  of  affairs,  as 
he  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  straight  gravel- walk 
in  front  of  the  sitting-room  windows.  *  Coming  events 
are  casting  their  shadows  before,  and  everything  is  hap- 
pening as  we  predicted.  .  .  .  Slowly,  but  surely,  the 
Tartar  horsemen  are  advancing — the  men  who  first 
forged  the  horseshoe,  the  stirrup,  and  the  lancehead — 
the  swarming  horde  which  is  to  invade  Eastern  Europe 
moves  determinedly  onward  to  the  envied  goal,  like  the 
black  ants  of  Barbadoes,  whose  progress  cannot  be 
arrested.  Now  will  the  sons  of  Islam  arise,  and  thou- 
sands of  scimitars  which  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Sultan 
will  flash  forth  in  the  cause  of  the  Prophet.' 

*  Really  ! '  answered  Sophy  absently. 

She  was  gazing  dreamily  at  the  far  beech-woods  of 
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Dalllngridge  Park,  wliicli  had  now  lost  their  purple 
nakedness.  She  felt  neither  jubilant  nor  exultant ;  and 
at  that  moment  the  great  Tartar  horde  seemed  to  her 
of  less  account  than  so  many  twinkling  blades  of 
meadow-grass,  which  she  could  crush  and  trample 
under  her  feet. 

'But  we  have  glorious  news  likewise  from  the  North/ 
continued  the  wire-puller  enthusiastically.  '  The  Scan- 
dinavian League  promises  well.  .  .  .  The  family  of 
Bernadotte  must  soon  become  extinct;  for  these  chil- 
dren of  the  South  can  never  survive  in  the  stern  North 
beyond  a  generation  or  two.  The  true  heir  of  the  Vasas 
has  been  discovered  by  one  of  our  emissaries  under  the 
most  romantic  circumstances.  Christian  of  Denmark 
has  done  well  with  regard  to  the  Lex  Regia — he  must 
now  nominate  his  heir  before  the  Powers  can  intervene, 
.  .  .  Schleswig-Holstein  will  then  give  us  Germanjv 
and  there  will  be  a  revival  of  the  old  Baltic  Confedera- 
tion.    I  can't  say  what  I  feel  about  it ! ' 

He  seemed  to  be  looking  earnestly  towards  the  spot 
where  he  imagined  his  daughter  to  be  standing  ;  and 
though  his  sightless  aim  was  not  absolutely  correct,  his 
dark  eyes  were  animated  with  such  fiery  eagerness  that 
it  was  diiSlcult  to  realise  that  he  was  almost  stone-blind. 

'■  You  are  exciting  yourself,  dear,'  said  Sopliy, 
anxiously,  as  she  took  hold  of  his  arm. 

By  way  of  reply,  he  only  bent  forward  impatiently, 
and  dashed  in  a  series  of  diagrams  upon  the  gravel  of 
the  garden- walk  with  the  pointed  end  of  his  cane.  In 
the  centre  was  a  square,  roughly  and  hastily  depicted, 
whilst  from  each  of  its  four  sides  a  cataract  of  vigorous 
strokes  radiated  like  the  petals  of  a  sunflower.  Beyond 
these,  to  the  right,  a  formidable  outlying  Presence, 
reaching   very   nearly   to   the   laurel-bushes,    through 
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whicli  Nelus  liad  so  recently  *  scrccled/  was  indicated, 
rather  than  described,  by  a  few  bold  touches  of  oblong 
fonn.  Yery  possibly  the  roughly  and  hastily  depicted 
square  may  have  represented  Central  Asia — the  cataract 
of  vigorous  invading  strokes,  the  great  Tartar  horde 
('  the  men  who  first  forged  the  horseshoe,  the  stirrup, 
and  the  lancehcad') — whilst  the  hovering  outlying 
Presence  may  have  been  intended  to  portray  Russia, 
or  '  a  certain  minister,^  or  even  Sur  or  Assur.  Sophy, 
however,  did  not  pause  to  inquire.  She  had  long  ago 
ceased  to  grapple  with  the  incomprehensible  mysteries 
of  the  Great  Cause. 

So  the  early  spring  days  passed  by,  till  one  May 
morning  dawned,  sweeter,  softer,  balmier  than  all  that 
had  gone  before,  on  which  she  experienced  the  touch- 
ing influence  of  awakening  nature  with  a  redoubled 
intensity.  The  voice  of  the  wood-pigeon  seemed,  on 
this  particular  day,  to  have  a  special  message  for  her, 
as  well  as  for  the  truant  mate  still  lingering  in  Sir 
Thomas  Hickathrift's  fir-trees.  The  hanging  crimson 
tassels  of  the  ribes,  next  to  the  blossoming  lilac,  wafted 
a  delicious  fragrance  through  the  sitting-room  window, 
and  the  garden-beds  were  all  aflare  with  daffodils  and 
polyanthus. 

As  she  passed  out  into  the  open  air,  she  could  not 
help  feeling,  in  spite  of  herself,  that  sweet  tenderness 
of  mood  which  a  sjonpathctic  nature  experiences  under 
certain  favourable  atmosjiheric  conditions  ;  for  wc  are 
all,  more  or  less,  the  slaves  of  times  and  seasons,  and, 
like  two  white  butterflies  which  she  perceived  coquet- 
ting amongst  the  bloom  of  the  orchard,  looking  almost 
as  if  they  were  runaway  blossoms  themselves,  we  are 
easily  cast  down  by  a  storm. 

But  to-daA'  all  the  butterflies  were  abroad,  the  whole 
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garden  was  alive  with  tliem,  and  not  of  white  ones  only. 
*R,ed  Admirals/  'Peacocks/  'Tortoisesh ells'  (these  last, 
of  course,  in  the  greatest  numbers),  *  Orange-tips,'  and 
*  Painted  Ladies,'  were  fluttering  about,  in  couples,  in 
every  direction;  and  Sophy  even  fancied  that  she  espied 
the  rarer  charms  of  a  *  Camberwell  Beauty '  hovering 
over  the  lavender-beds — this,  however,  may  have  been 
a  mistake.  The  solitary  Alexander,  awakened  from 
his  long  slumber  by  the  sunshine,  was  trudging  about 
the  lawn  quite  in  sprightly  fashion,  exploring  all  that 
came  within  reach  of  his  tether.  A  few  more  such 
mornings,  and  he  might  learn  to  regret  that  he  was 
doomed  to  be  classified  amongst  the  '  Testudinata,  or 
shield  reptiles.'     In  a  word,  it  was  a  day  of  days.  .  . 

Perhaps,  however,  in  my  character  of  narrator,  I 
ought  to  say  why  it  was  so. 

In  the  afternoon,  then,  of  this  particular  day,  a  new* 
guest  arrived  at  Little  Stillingfleet ;   and,  like  Martha, 
the  young  hostess  found  herself  occupied  with  manj'' 
household   matters,    all   of   them   destructive   to   day- 
dreaming. 

This  guest  was  no  other  than  that  same  Italian 
Prince  who  had  had  the  indiscretion  to  relate  some  of 
his  youthful  experiences  at  the  Feast  of  Kebobs.  Sophy 
had  been  wrong,  however,  in  supposing  that  he  had 
come  merely  to  *  laugh  with  '  her  at  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. In  reality,  he  had  come  as  a  neophyte,  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  prophecy  might  peradventure 
descend,  and  who  might  serve  as  an  himible  instrument, 
under  proper  guidance,  for  carrying  on  the  sublime 
traditions.  *  I  know  nothing,'  he  had  said  to  the  Great 
Prophet, — '  teach  me  ; '  and  the  Great  Prophet  had 
condescended  to  permit  that  he  should  be  taught.  Of 
mongrel  birth,  handsome  person,  ruined  fortunes,  and 
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diplomatic  training,  he  had  turned  out  an  apt  and  in- 
telligent pupil,  and  both  the  Prophet  and  his  right- 
hand  disciple  had  come  to  look  upon  him  in  the  light 
of  a  very  eligible  convert.  The  man  who  had  had  the 
sagacity  to  introduce  himself  surreptitiously  into  a 
Scotch  stronghold,  and  to  remain  there,  concealed  in  a 
lumber-room,  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  without  dis- 
covery, must  be,  they  argued,  possessed  of  great  deter- 
mination of  purpose,  as  well  as  of  remarkable  staying- 
powers. 

*  But  he  is  valuable  to  us  for  another  reason,'  the 
chief  wire-puller  had  remarked  to  his  daughter,  some- 
what ominously  :  '  he  possesses,  in  hisfamihj,  an  original 
recipe  for  the  preparation  of  the  animal  jjoison  emplof/ed  by 
the  Borgia s.^ 

And  well,  indeed,  since  his  initiation,  had  this 
yomig  man  proved  that  he  merited  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him.  Not  five  moons  had  waned  since  the 
Feast  of  Kebobs;  and  lo,  he  had  already  been  requested, 
for  obvious  reasons,  to  give  in  his  resignation  to  his 
diplomatic  chief.  Since  this  abandonment  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  had  become — always  in  obedience  to  superior 
orders — a  kind  of  free-lance  in  the  interests  of  the 
Great  Cause.  Under  A'arious  assumed  names,  he  had 
visited  most  of  the  European  capitals,  bearing  and  re- 
ceiving messages.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  Mercury  of  the 
Prophet,  proving,  by  reason  of  his  extreme  velocity,  an 
efficient  precursor  of  the  then  uninvented  electric  tele- 
graph. Already  he  had  been  credited  with  the  blowing- 
up  of  a  tyrant,  the  rectification  of  a  frontier,  and  the 
mixing  up  of  the  Borgia  solution  in  a  cup  of  black 
coffee  for  the  benefit  of  a  Grand  Yizier.  He  had 
*  coquetted,'  too,  with  E-ome,  in  the  language  of  the 
Romans.     Finally,  he  had  succeeded  in  being  labelled 
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*  dangerous  ; '  aud  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  he 
should  remain  for  a  few  days  secluded  at  Little  Stilling- 
fleet,  drinking  in  wisdom  the  while  from  the  lips  of  the 
right-hand  disciiDle,  who  was  requested,  in  a  private 
letter  from  the  Great  Prophet,  to  relegate  him  to  the 
uttermost  recesses  of  the  beer-cellar  upon  the  approach 
of  any  stranger  whatsoever. 

So  hazardous  and  eventful,  indeed,  had  been  the 
career  of  this  young  neophyte,  since  he  had  rashly  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  that  he  might  have  been  for- 
given had  he  occasionally  gone  back  in  fancy  to  the 
past,  and  sighed,  secretly,  for  a  return  of  those  hours  of 
idleness,  spent  in  the  lumber-room  with  the  Scotch  lady 
and  her  hard-boiled  eggs,  which  he  had  appreciated  so 
little  at  the  time. 

Be  this  how  it  maj^,  he  had  arrived  on  this  par- 
ticular day  at  Little  Stillingfleet,  and  all  the  afternoon 
Sophy  had  been  busy  with  arrangements  for  his  com- 
fort. But  towards  evening  she  was  free  to  listen  un- 
disturbed to  the  little  twittering  good- nights  of  a 
thousand  fluttering  songsters.  The  repasts  at  Little 
Stillingfleet  were  always  somewhat  irregular  during  the 
sojourn  of  illustrious  strangers,  as  it  was  the  desire  of 
Mr.  St.  Clair  and  his  amiable  daughter  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  their  guests  only,  in  this  respect ;  and  thus, 
upon  this  delicious  da}" — to  be  marked  for  ever  with  red 
chalk  upon  the  tablets  of  Sophy's  memory — the  meal 
that  bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  a  dinner  was  very 
comfortably  over  by  six  o'clock,  although  at  nine  there 
was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  something  even  more 
ethereal  might  croj)  up  in  the  form  of  a  supper. 

On  this  ever- to-be-remembered  evening,  did  any 
particular  sentiment  of  loneliness,  or  of  longing,  urge 
her  to  seek,  as  on  that  departed  autumn  afternoon,  the 
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rustic  bench  which  might  have  said  so  much  to  her  if 
its  gray  lichen-starred  laths  could  have  found  a  voice  ? 

It  is  not  possible,  unfortunately,  to  follow  to  a  reli- 
able source  these  subtle  combinations — these  turnings 
of  the  face  to  the  east  or  to  tlie  west,  and  the  good  thing 
that  comes  of  the  one,  the  evil  thing  of  the  other. 

This  evening  it  was  a  blessed  thing  that  came  to 
Sophy  in  the  twilight  —  a  thing  long  desired,  long 
prayed  for,  tarrjdng  long 

Her  father  had  dismissed  her  early,  and  telling  her 
that  he  would  not  require  her  till  supper-time,  he  had 
retired  with  his  guest  to  the  inner  sanctum  to  talk  over 
the  impending  crisis ;  and  though  the  dark  e3'es  of  the 
new  disciple  seemed  to  say  to  her  'Staj^,'  almost  as 
plainly  as  words,  she  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  from 
what  her  mind  could  not  have  grasped  at  the  moment ; 
and  throwing  a  light  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  she 
strolled  out  into  the  garden.  Passing  through  the  blos- 
soming orchard,  with  its  gnarled  apple-trees  and  inter- 
loping filberts  and  quinces,  she  descended  the  slope 
which,  divided  by  a  murmuring  rivulet,  separated  the 
garden  from  the  plantation  of  hazels,  starting  from 
time  to  time  involuntarily  as  she  passed  sundry  of  God's 
smaller  creatures  which  are  wont  to  roam  abroad  at  this 
hour,  to  judge  by  their  little  rustlings,  squeakings, 
buzzings,  and  croakings.  But  neither  bat,  frog,  beetle, 
nor  harmless  shrew-mouse,  had  ever  alarmed  her ;  and 
she  was  too  much  occupied  just  then  with  her  own 
thoughts  to  be  distressed  even  at  the  notion  of  awa- 
kening the  early-roosting  birds. 

Listening  thus  to  all  these  farewell  voices  of  a  de- 
parting day  seemed  somehow  to  soothe  her,  and  yet  the 
desire  to  bo  soothed  implies,  at  the  onset,  a  sense  of 
heart-aching  and  ruffled  plumes ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
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reached  her  dear  woodland  bench,  the  consciousness  of 
her  sadness  was  further  revealed  to  her.  Here  it  was 
that  she  had  seen  him  last — ^her  first  love,  her  dream- 
king,  her  ideal !  AYas  the  creeping  bramble-bush  still 
there,  she  wondered,  which  he  had  smitten  to  ribbons 
in  his  just  anger  against  her  ?  If  so,  it  would  never 
betray  her  secret,  for  its  last  year's  leaves  would  have 
faded  now,  and  new  ones  would  have  come  in  their 
place. 

*Ah,  my  dearest,  dearest  Godfrey!*  she  sighed, 
almost  speaking  aloud,  *  you  were  here  and  I  loved  you, 
but  I  drove  you  away ;  and  now  I  fear  you  won't  ever 
come  back  to  me  again ! ' 

As  she  was  musing  and  lamenting  thus,  a  wild  hope 
came  to  her  suddenly — the  hope  that  by  intense  willing, 
or  by  a  concentration  of  prayer  to  some  one,  to  some 
thing,  he,  her  truant  love,  might  be  constrained  to  comes, 
to  her  side  once  more.  So  she  willed  and  prayed  in 
her  untutored  fashion ;  but  the  voices  of  the  dying  day, 
fading  gradually,  seemed  destined  to  be  the  only  re- 
sponse, and,  in  order  to  pursue  her  mournful  reflections 
nearer  to  the  house,  she  quitted  her  seat  by  the  gnarled 
oak-tree,  and  prepared,  with  a  sigh,  to  retrace  her 
steps. 

As  she  rose,  she  glanced  lingeringly  up  the  narrow 
woodland  pathwaj',  towards  the  spot  where  the  arcade 
of  verdure  terminated,  leaving 

*  A  door  for  the  grey  of  the  sky.' 

She  looked,  and  her  heart  threw  suddenly  all  its  burden 
of  sadness  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  as  she  saw  God- 
frey St.  Clair's  tall  figure  coming  towards  her,  relieved 
against  the  last  glimmer  of  departing  daylight.  With 
one  bound  she  was  at  his  side. 
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'Is  it  really  you?'  she  asked  eagerly,  as  lie  took 
both  her  hands  in  his  own.  *  Oh,  I  thought  you  would 
never  come  back  ! ' 

Godfrey  did  not  reply  to  her  in  words ;  but  before 
she  found  voice  or  will  to  protest,  he  had  folded  her  in 
his  arms  and  was  covering  her  face  with  his  kisses. 
His  silence,  joined  to  the  half  darkness,  rendered  this 
sudden  union  of  love  and  youth  all  the  more  mystic  and 
intense ;  and  Sophy  could  never  afterwards  realise  or 
remember  altogether  how  it  came  to  pass  that  she  and 
Godfrey  had  thus  resistlessly  joined  together  their 
warm  lips.  She  only  knew  that  his  kisses  were  as  she 
had  never  deemed  that  kisses  could  be,  and  that,  after 
moments  the  sweetest,  the  fleetest,  the  dearest,  he  had 
said  to  her,  as  he  held  her  happy  face  between  his  two 
hands  and  looked  into  her  eyes, — 

'Ah,  Sophy,  to  think  that  we  should  never  have 
known  this  before  ! ' 


CHArxpni  V. 

When  a  long-deferred  and  long-hoped-for  happiness 
comes  suddenly  to  brighten  our  existence,  its  first  effect 
partakes  often  more  of  the  nature  of  a  sorrow  in  its 
outward  and  visible  manifestations.  Thus  Sophy's  eyes, 
on  this  too  happy  evening,  were  welling  over  with  irre- 
pressible tears;  her  pillow  was  wet  with  them  also 
when  she  retired  to  rest,  for  her  heart  was  beating  far 
too  clamorously  for  her  to  think  of  sleep.  Nevertheless 
she  did  not  experience  any  feeling  of  fatigue  on  the 
morrow.  The  same  restless  sense  of  joy,  gratitude, 
and  triumph,  which  had   kept   her  awake  all   night, 
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sustained  her  during  the  day,  mingling,  as  it  did, 
witli  a  feeling  of  blissful  wonder,  a  consciousness  of 
personal  unworthiness,  and  a  longing  to  tell  somebody 
all  about  it.  First,  she  desired  to  break  tbe  news  to 
her  father.  This,  however,  Godfrey  had  decided  had 
better  be  postponed  for  a  few  days,  by  which  time  the 
neophyte  would  have  departed  upon  a  new  mission,  and 
she  would  have  her  father  all  to  herself.  In  the  mean- 
time Godfrey  would  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
his  mother ;  but,  for  the  moment,  to  whom  should  she 
confide  her  happiness  ? 

Would  it  be  very,  very  cruel,  she  asked  herself,  to 
talk  about  it  to  Tom  Hickathrif t  ?  Such  a  kind  old 
friend  would  surely  rejoice  in  her  good  fortune. 

Still,  when  she  met  him  that  morning  near  to  the 
bottom  of  the  alder- wood,  her  womanly  instinct  told 
her  that  it  would  be  bad  taste  to  enlarge  to  him  upc^n 
the  subject. 

*  Godfrey  has  come  back,'  she  had  begun,  thinking 
of  nothing  better  to  say ;  but  the  next  moment  she 
could  have  bitten  out  her  tongue,  so  melancholy  was 
the  expression  of  his  face  as  he  answered, — 

^  Yes,  I  spoke  to  him  at  the  funeral ; '  and  he 
continued  to  clip  away  at  the  hawthorn-hedge  with  an 
instrument  resembling  a  gigantic  pair  of  scissors. 

'The  gipsies  must  have  been  camping  down  here 
last  night,'  she  said  therefore,  turning  the  subject,  as 
she  pointed  to  some  traces  of  recent  fires  on  the  green- 
sward. '  That  must  have  been  what  made  the  Stub- 
berfields'  dog  bark  so  last  night.  I  heard  him  when 
I  couldn't  sleep.' 

*  I  dare  say,'  answered  Sir  Thomas,  still  clipping, 
*  and  you  must  be  careful  of  your  poultry  and  things. 
To-morrow's  fair-day,  and  the  place'll  be  all  full  of 
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other  tramps  and  vagabonds  besides  the  gipsies.    They'll 
pick  np  anything  that  comes  in  their  wa}'/ 

Sophy  felt  so  rich,  however,  at  that  moment,  that 
she  could  well  have  spared  the  gipsies  a  few  ducks  and 
chickens. 

*  I  must  go  back,  now,'  she  said  in  a  little  while, 
fearing  that  if  she  remained  she  should  be  obliged  to 
touch  upon  the  all-absorbing  subject.  '  I  feel  in  a 
riding  humour,  and  I  am  going  regularly  to  scour  the 
countr}^  upon  my  Arab  steeds.  I  am  going  first  to 
take  the  shine  out  of  one  and  then  out  of  the  other.' 

The  eyes  of  *  the  young  Sir  Tummus '  looked  out 
in  astonishment  from  between  the  arrested  blades  of 
his  enormous  scissors,  as  he  listened  to  this  evidence 
of  Sophy's  superfluous  energy. 

'  I  hope  Ash-Ash  has  given  up  that  nasty  trick  of 
rearing,'  he  observed,  rather  anxiously.  *And  I 
wonder  whether  you  ought  to  go  scampering  about 
the  country  like  this  by  yourself.' 

*Ah,  now  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  talk 
about !  About  being  proper  and  conventional,  and 
like  other  young  ladies,  who  always  ride  out  with  a 
groom  behind  them ;  so  I  shall  be  off  at  once  ! ' 

*  Does  he  still  rear,  though  ?  '  persisted  the  young 
man,  who  had  now  quite  given  over  clipping  his  hedge. 

*  Of  course  he  does ! '  she  answered  flippantl}^  'And 
to-day  I  feel  as  if  I  shall  like  it.  It's  a  nice  rocking- 
horse  feeling;  and  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
is  that  one's  ''  back  hair  "  is  nearly  sure  to  come  down.' 

*  That's  very  pleasant  for  other  people,'  remarked 
Tom,  *if  they  happen  to  be  looking  on,  for  you've 
awfully  nice  back  hair  ;  but  I  can't  agree  that  that's 
the  ^cord  thing  that  can  happen.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  though, 
you're  not  really  going  out  by  yourself  ?  ' 
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*  Yes,  of  course !  Who  would  you  have  me  go 
with  ?     Why  should  you  always  douht  me  ? ' 

*  Douht  you  ? '  exclaimed  the  young  man,  letting 
fall  his  scissors,  and  seizing  both  her  hands  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge.  *  How  can  I  ever  believe  in 
anything  again  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  remind  you  of  that ! '  cried 
Sophy,  backing,  and  looking  frightened.  In  another 
moment,  however,  she  thought,  *  The  hedge  is  between 
us ; '  and  feeling,  as  she  did,  so  very,  very  happy,  she 
desired  that  her  old  friend,  also,  should  gather  up 
some  crumbs  of  comfort. 

'  Don't  look  so  miserable,  dear  Tom,'  she  said  there- 
fore, patting  one  of  his  hands,  *  for  I  can't  bear  to  see 
it.  Something  to-day  has  made  me  so  very  happy  that 
I  wish  the  whole  world  to  be  in  the  same  state.  Good- 
bye!  ' 

*  Good-bye,'  answered  the  faithful  creature,  without 
looking  up ;  and  she  soon  regained  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  the  *  click,  click '  of  his  great  scissors  ringing  in 
her  ears  long  after  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Abdallah  was  no  less  surprised  than  Sir  Thomas 
when  he  heard  of  Sophj^'s  resolve  to  mount  the  insub- 
ordinate Ash- Ash.  He  was  sitting  on  the  south  side 
of  the  great  hayrick,  whence  a  square  place  had  lately 
been  cut  in  the  form  of  an  arm-chair,  basking  in 
anything  but  an  Arabian  sun ;  and  when  she  called 
to  him  he  was  apparently  receiving  a  lesson  in  the 
English  language  from  '  Deely,'  who,  clad  in  a  lilac 
pinafore,  was  holding  in  her  hand  a  well-thimibed 
hornbook.  This  picture  reminded  Sophy  of  a  cheap 
coloured  print  she  had  once  seen,  representing  a  little 
white  girl  instructing  the  heathen,  and  she  was  sorry 
to  disturb  the  group.     Nevertheless,  her  uncontrollable 
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restlessness  needed  some  powerful  safety-valve,  and  she 
had  set  her  heart  on  this  ride. 

'Hasheesh,  he  very  skippy,  missy,'  Abdallah  ven- 
tured to  remark,  by  way  of  protest. 

'  Never  mind  ! '  Sophy  answered.  '  I  shall  be  able 
to  tackle  him.'  And  although  the  Egyptian  was  un- 
able to  grasp  the  exact  meaning  of  this  phrase,  he  felt 
convinced  that  his  young  mistress  was  possessed  that 
morning  by  a  spirit  of  unusual  intrepidity. 

*  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  I  had  better  ride  Ash- Ash 
first,'  she  thought,  fearing  lest  her  courage  might 
evaporate;  and,  accordingly,  the  gray  Arab  was  or- 
dered at  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  Upon  beholding 
•Sophy  arraying  herself  at  her  rose-budding  lattice, 
the  illustrious  Italian,  who,  with  his  political  mentor, 
was  pacing  the  garden-walk  beneath,  flung  towards 
her  an  impassioned  and  Romeo-like  glance,  learnt, 
probably,  at  the  novo-duro  period.  Fain  would  he 
have  accompanied  her  upon  her  ride  had  he  known 
of  her  intention.  The  Borgia  decoction  had  been 
brewed  early  in  the  day,  and  he  was  now  undergoing 
one  of  the  bitterest  penalties  of  his  initiation — button- 
holing. He  was  being  reimbucd  with  the  subliriie 
traditions.  For  him  the  mysterious  symbols  were 
being  traced  upon  the  gravel-path — Central  Asia  ;  the 
invading  Tartars ;  the  hovering,  outlying  Presence ; 
Russia,  or  Sur  or  Assur,  or  *  a  Certain  Minister : '  the 
scene-shifter  was  busy  with  his  wand.  By-and-by, 
however,  he  detected  the  sound  of  an  advancing  steed, 
and,  ignorant  that  his  daughter  was  preparing  for  a 
ride,  and  dreading  the  arrival  of  some  importunate 
visitor,  he  acted  at  once  upon  the  instructions  of  his 
superior,  and  the  neophyte  was  promptly  relegated  to 
the  beer-cellar. 
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Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Sophy  was  enabled  to  go 
forth  upon  her  way  alone,  as  she  had  originally  intended. 
Once  mounted,  Avith  her  overwhelming  secret,  upon  the 
back  of  the  gray  Arab,  she  somehow  felt  more  com- 
posed. Now  she  would  be  prevented,  for  several  hours 
at  least,  from  conversing  with  any  one  about  that  with 
which  her  heart  and  mind  were  filled  to  overflowing ; 
unless,  indeed,  she  could  confide  it  to  Ash- Ash,  and 
thus,  to  some  extent,  unbosom  herself. 

*  Ah,  Ash- Ash  ! '  she  whispered,  leaning  forward 
and  tickling  him  affectionately  with  her  whip.  '  //  you 
only  kneiv  !  .  .  But  you  can't  enter  into  it  at  all,  because 
you're  only  a  horse ;  and,  besides,  you  don't  yet  under- 
stand English  !  All  the  same,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
you  shut  up  alone  in  your  loose-box  in  a  strange  land. 
I  should  like  to  find  you  some  nice  little  companion  in 
your  exile.' 

And  she  said  this  rather  from  the  spirit  of  indis- 
criminating  benevolence,  with  which  happiness  inspires 
some  amiable  natures,  than  from  any  desire  to  conciliate 
the  rearing  steed. 

When  she  reached  the  turnpike-road,  she  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  turning  down  to  the  left,  in  the 
direction  of  Dallingridge  Park,  although  she  had  ar- 
ranged no  meeting  with  its  youthful  master  until  the 
evening.  Still,  happy  coincidences  will  sometimes  occur, 
and  she  only  realised  to  what  an  extent  she  had  hoped 
for  one  of  these  when  she  had  passed  and  repassed 
Godfrey's  three  lodge  gates,  and  was  on  her  return- 
way,  out  of  sight  of  the  gray  park-wall,  at  which  she 
had  gazed  back  so  often. 

Arrived  at  the  Little  Stillingfleet  gate,  she  looked 
out  for  some  benevolent  passer-by  who  would  open  it, 
for  she  felt  unequal  to  grappling  with  it  alone,  when 
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mounted  upon  a  horse  in  "wLich  she  had  not  imiDlIcit 
confidence. 

No  one  was  in  sight,  however,  save  an  old  man 
breaking  stones,  so  far  down  the  road,  that,  once  she 
had  reached  him,  it  was  nearer  to  turn  in  by  the  Abbey 
rooker}^,  and  ride  back  past  the  Stubberfi  elds'  cottage. 
Some  one  would  be  sure  to  be  at  hand  to  open  the  his- 
torical black  gate,  and  she  could  then  go  on  through  the 
alder- wood  to  the  place  where  she  had  met  Tom  in  the 
morning,  and  so  home,  finishing  up  with  a  brisk  canter 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

But  when  she  arrived  at  the  thatched  cottage  of  the 
Stubbcrfields,  it  became  apparent  that  those  enemies 
of  her  race  (as  she  had  considered  them  in  the  old 
time)  had  been  lured  from  home  by  the  attractions  of 
the  neighbouring  fair ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
old  black  watchdog,  who  came  out  of  his  kennel,  stretch- 
ing himself  and  wagging  his  tail,  the  cottage  and  its 
surrounding  patch  of  cabbage- garden  wxre  utterly 
deserted. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  she  rode  on  to  the  black 
gate.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  it  was  shut,  and  the 
alder- wood  was  silent  as  the  tomb.  *  Something  dis- 
agreeable always  happens  to  me  at  this  gate,'  she  could 
not  help  thinking  as  she  began  to  wonder  how  she  should 
open  it.  She  knew  that,  at  all  times,  this  was  no  easy 
matter ;  that  it  stuck  obstinately  to  the  moss-grown 
clay  of  the  pheasant-drive  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulty,  she  must  dismount. 

But  before  she  had  time  to  arrive  at  a  final  decision, 
Ash- Ash  had  begun  to  indulge  in  his  favourite  vice, 
and  all  her  joresence  of  mind  w^as  needed  to  enable  her 
to  retain  her  seat.  Yainly  did  she  endeavour,  by  dint 
of  little  conciliatory  chirps  and  whispers,  mingled  with 
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gentlo  taps  of  friendly  remonstrance,  to  induce  him  to 
reassumc  his  original  position.  Her  long  auburn  hair 
was  shaken  from  its  confining  comb  ;  whilst  the  new 
black  riding-hat,  of  which  she  had  been  particularly 
proud,  was  hurled  pitilessly  into  a  cart-rut.  But,  as 
Tom  Hickathrift  had  remarked  in  the  morning,  this 
was  by  no  means  the  worst  thing  that  coidd  happen. 

All  that  she  could  remember  was,  that,  at  about  this 
time,  she  heard  the  Stubberfields'  watchdog  give  vent 
to  a  succession  of  angr}^  growls,  as  though  at  the 
approach  of  something  to  be  mistrusted,  and  then  .  . 
A  sudden  flicker,  as  of  ten  thousand  stars  falling  earth- 
wards before  her  eyes ;  after  Avhich  a  strange,  un- 
accountable blank,  a  long  half -hour  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, soulless,  dreamless,  death-like — of  which  she 
could  afterwards  give  no  account  whatsoever.  For- 
tunatety  she  had  been  thrown  clear  of  both  horse  and ' 
saddle  ;  and  as  the  ground  at  that  particular  spot  was 
nearl}"  always  swampy,  she  would  probabl}'  have  escaped 
with  no  worse  injury  than  a  severe  shaking,  had  not  her 
head  come  in  contact  with  the  gnarled  root  of  an  over- 
shadowing fir-tree,  which,  like  a  red-skinned  serpent, 
straggled  across  the  narrow  woodland  pathway. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness,  she  was  startled 
at  perceiving  before  her  an  apparition  which  inspired 
her  at  first  with  such  real  terror,  that  she  felt  almost 
inclined  to  relapse  once  more  into  a  dreamless  slumber. 
Her  returning  reason  soon  made  her  realise,  however, 
that  the  figure  she  beheld  was  only  one  of  those  wander- 
ing tramps  or  gipsies,  of  whose  visit  to  the  neighbour- 
hood she  had  been  warned  in  the  morning.  He  seemed, 
too,  to  have  already  rendered  her  good  service ;  for 
Ash- Ash  had  been  carefully  tethered  to  the  bars  of  the 
black  gate,  and  he  now  stood,  looking  rather  ashamed 
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of  himself,   and   sniffing   curiously   at    the  crumbling 
feline  remains  upon  its  two  posts. 

The  individual  whose  personal  appearance  had  so 
alarmed  Sophy  seemed  to  be  of  no  particular  age.  His 
tall,  upright  figure,  and  jetty  hair,  which  was  plaited  on 
each  side  of  his  face  into  a  loop,  somewhat  resembling 
the  sacred  side-lock  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  forbade 
the  supposition  that  he  could  be  really  old ;  whilst 
the  parchment-like  consistency  of  his  swarthy  cheek, 
and  the  crows'-feet  surrounding  his  luminous  eyes, 
betokened  a  man  whose  middle  age  was  well-nigh 
overpassed.  He  was  closely  shaven,  which  perhaps 
may  have  added,  at  first,  to  his  false  air  of  youthful- 
ness ;  but,  as  though  to  compensate  for  an  absence  of 
beard,  his  thick  eyebrows,  like  those  of  Eugene  Sue's 
Juif  Errant,  formed  an  almost  regular  line  across  the 
upper  portion  of  his  face,  and  appeared,  as  it  were,  to 
divide  it  in  two.  He  wore  gold  earrings,  a  gay  red- 
and-yellow  neckerchief,  and  when  Sophy  opened  her 
ej'^es  upon  him,  he  commenced  doffing  a  cat's-skin  cap 
not  unlike  that  usually  worn  by  Nelus.  In  this 
ensemble  there  was,  perhaps,  nothing  so  very  terrible, 
yet  something  in  the  man's  countenance  was  sinister 
in  the  extreme ;  and  it  was  this,  joined  to  his  great 
height  and  ragged  costimie,  which  had  occasioned 
Sophy  some  alarm  upon  first  coming  to  her  senses. 
Her  fears  were  over  now,  however,  and  she  felt  even 
inclined  to  smile  at  them. 

*  Thank  you  very  much  for  tying  \\])  m}^  horse,' 
she  said  fainth%  addressing  herself  to  the  wild-looking 
man.  '  I'm  sorry  I  haven't  any  money,  I've  spent  it 
all  on  turnpikes ;  but  if  you'll  come  home  with  me  I 
can  make  you  a  little  present  for  your  pains.' 

*  Thank    you   kindly,    lady,'    answered   the   gipsy. 
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displaying  as  he  spoke  a  row  of  wolfisli  teeth. 
*For  there's  many  a  hungry  mouth  waiting  for  me 
amongst  our  people,  not  to  count  the  babies/ 

'  Have  you  many  children  ? '  Sophy  inquired,  anxious 
to  conciliate  him.  She  had  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  rise ;  but  each  time  she  experienced  a 
strange  sensation  of  giddiness,  and  she  was  now 
leaning  back  against  the  trunk  of  the  fir-tree,  won- 
dering whether  she  was  likely  to  faint  again,  and  be 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  this  fierce-looking  man, 
whose  approach  had  even  caused  the  Stubberfields' 
good-natured  watchdog  to  send  forth  an  admonitory 
growl. 

'  I  have  seven  little  ones  in  all,'  returned  the  gipsy. 
'But,  as  I  say  to  my  old  Avoman,  "The  sharper  the 
shower,  the  sooner  'tis  over."' 

'  Ah,  yes,  of  course  ! '  answered  Sophy  vaguelyT 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  faint  again,  her  hands  looked 
imnaturally  white,  and  her  voice  sounded  unaccount- 
ably far  off". 

'Perhaps  you  will  kindly  go  to  that  cottage,'  she 
said  as  steadily  as  she  could.  '  The  people  are  A'cry 
likely  back  now  from  the  fair,  and  I'm  not  feeling 
very  well.' 

A  moment  afterwards,  however,  she  repented  her 
of  her  rashness.  She  would  rather  not  have  known 
for  certain  that  she  was  quite  alone  with  this  formid- 
able-looking vagabond  with  his  high  cheek-bones, 
hungry  eyes,  and  white  wolfish  teeth ;  and  she  would 
rather,  too,  that  he  had  not  kno\ATi  it  himself. 

*  I  am  a  fool,'  she  thought,  '  to  let  him  make  sure 
that  there  isn't  any  one  within  two  miles  of  us,  and 
yet  what  can  he  possibly  rob  me  of?'  and  she  glanced 
down  at  the  little  silver  ring  which  had  once  belonged 
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to  her  dead  motlier.  'Not  of  thi-s^  certainly,  for  lie 
seems  to  have  got  one  just  like  it  upon  his  ovm  finger. 
How  glad  I  am  that  I  always  take  out  my  earrings 
when  I  ride  ! ' 

And  remembering  that  the  little  pair  of  gold  filigree 
earrings,  which  Godfrey  had  brought  her  from  Genoa, 
were  safely  stowed  away  in  the  drawer  of  her  dressing- 
table,  she  experienced  a  sensation  of  relief. 

Of  course  nobody  had  yet  returned  from  the  fair, 
and  Sophy  fancied  that  the  gipsy's  eyes  tw^inkled 
maliciously  as  he  informed  her  of  the  fact. 

*  How  I  wash  he  would  go  away ! '  she  thought, 
despairingly,  adding  aloud,  'It  would  be  so  kind  of 
you  if  you  could  just  lead  my  horse  back  to  Little 
Stillingfleet  Farm.  That's  where  I  live.  As  soon 
as  you  get  outside  this  Avood,  and  go  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  you'll  see  the  chimneys.  Ask  a  jjcrson 
called  Nelus  to  come  and  speak  to  me  here ;  but  please 
don't  say  a  word  about  it  to  the  other  people  in  the 
house,  or  they'll  be  frightened.' 

'  Oh,  there's  where  you  bide,  young  lad}^  ?'  said  the 
gipsy,  gazing  at  her,  as  she  fancied,  with  a  curious 
look.  '  And  how  long  ago  is  it  since  the  Squire  was 
taken  ? ' 

*  Taken  I'  she  repeated,  almost  reviving  at  the 
terrible  idea  suggested  b}^  this  word.  '  Bead,  do  you 
mean  ?  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my  father  is  quite 
well!' 

'  One  of  my  mates  heard  tell  as  how  Squire  St.  Clair 
was  taken,'  explained  the  tall  man,  advancing  nearer 
to  the  spot  where  she  was  reclining,  with  what  seemed 
almost  like  an  expression  of  menace  in  his  dark  eyes. 

'Ah,  that  was  my  uncle.  You  needn't  wait  here 
any  longer,'  she  added,  earnestly  desiring  that  he  would 
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depart,  as  slie  felt  slie  was  losing  more  and  more  each 
moment  the  consciousness  which  had  returned  to  her. 
'  Will  you  kindly  go  to  Little  Stillingfleet,  as  I  asked 
you  ? ' 

'That  I  can't  never  do,  young  lady,'  replied  the 
gipsy,  who  was  now  standing  over  her,  his  deep- set 
cavernous  eyes,  from  beneath  their  beetle-brows,  look- 
ing down  at  her  from  his  six-foot-two  of  fustian  rags 
and  mangy  furs, — *not  whilst  Squire  St.  Clair  bides 
there,  nowise.  Still,  there's  a  many  things  I  should 
like  to  tell  you,  for  that  as'U  put  victuals  into  my 
young  ones'  mouths,  and  not  starve  you  in  the 
giving;  for  you're  one  as'll  do  more  good  to  your 
own  folk,  lady,  nor  some  on  'em  may  ever  hope  to  do 
for  you ! ' 

'  Thank  you,'  murmured  poor  Sophy  faintly  ;  'but 
I  really  don't  want  you  to  do  anything  but  leave  me*. 
Please  go  now,'  she  added,  almost  imploringly. 

'  Give  me  your  hand  first,'  returned  the  gipsy,  still 
preserving  an  objectionable  proximity;  '  and  let  me  tell 
you  more  than  you  may  find  it  in  your  heart  to  guess 
at.  There's  a  dark-haired  gentleman  which  you  doats 
on  the  very  ground  he  stands  on,  and  a  light-haired 
one  as  loves  j^ou  better  nor  you  loves  him.  Let 
me  tell  you  which  is  the  gentleman  as  you'll  walk  to 
church  with,  young  lady.     Give  us  your  hand.' 

Had  Sophy  felt  just  then  in  her  usual  mood,  nothing 
would  have  afforded  her  greater  pleasure  than  to  have 
placed  her  little  hand  in  the  bronzed  palm  of  the  gipsy, 
and  listened  to  his  occult  predictions.  She  had  always 
felt  a  strange  attraction  towards  these  wild,  wandering 
people,  and  their  mystic  utterances  had  even  inspired 
her  with  a  vague  sense  of  deferential  awe,  her  heart 
beating  faster  whenever  a  subject  was  touched  upon 
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whicli  referred,  however  indirectly,  to  its  dearest  liope. 
Thus,  she  had  been  foolishly  elated,  some  time  ago,  soon 
after  Godfrey  had  departed,  at  having  been  informed 
by  an  aged  gii:)sy  beldame  that  she  should  '  walk  to 
church  Avith  a  dark-haired  gentleman  in  the  harmy, 
with  a  wicked  hye ; '  for,  notwithstanding  that  Godfrey 
was  not  actually  in  the  regular  army,  she  had  seen  him 
once  in  a  most  imposing  uniform ;  and  though  she  had 
never  imagined  that  his  eyes  were  positively  '  wicked,' 
she  knew  that  they  wxre  the  most  wonderful  eyes  in 
the  whole  world,  and  that  they  had  utterly  and  entirely 
dominated  her. 

'  You  are  a  lady  as  is  born  between  two  planets,' 
this  Sibyl  had  said  to  her ;  '  and  you're  a  pussen,  I  can 
see,  as  haves  your  pleasure  rather  more  at  a  distance ; 
for  it's  not  everybody  (that's  sartin)  as  is  satisfactory  to 
your  mind :  so  j^ou'll  mostly  have  two  strings  to  your 
elbow.  But  there^s  a  dark-haired  gentleman  in  the  harmy ^ 
lady,  with  a  wicked  hye,  as  is  now  between  two  seas:  he's 
the  gentleman  as  you'll  walk  to  church  with ;  and  you'll 
be  the  mother  of  two  childer,  lady — a  boy  and  a  girl — 
a  pigeon  pair ; '  and  at  this  predication  Sophy,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  had  felt  imduly  elated. 

Now,  however,  everything  seemed  of  small  import- 
ance compared  with  her  desire  to  be  left  alone — to  rest, 
to  sleep,  to  return  to  the  dreamless  slumber  from  which 
she  was  but  newly  awakened.  With  this  wish  came  its 
fulfilment  in  part ;  for,  falling  back  against  the  red 
fir-stem,  she  fainted  again,  and,  alas  !  in  the  hated 
presence  of  the  tall  gipsy. 

Whence,  after  all,  do  they  come,  these  strange, 
black-browed  people — dwellers  in  tents  and  covered 
waggons — who  have  taken  for  a  symbol  the  Romano 
chiriklo,  or  gipsy  magpie,  perchance  because,  according 
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to  a  recent  autliority  upon  gipsies,*  it  is  *  poor/  and 
*  much  wandering;'  who  are  supposed,  by  some  of  their 
detractors,  to  steal  babies,  lift  sheep,  fire  bams,  and 
milk  the  cows  by  night;  and  who  yet,  from  so  ignoble 
a  Present,  are  looking  back,  haply,  to  the  secretly- 
garnered  glories  of  a  mysterious  Past? 

Their  wild  nomad  lives,  the  beauty  and  fidelity  of 
the  women,  the  jealousy  and  vindictiveness  of  the  men; 
their  filial  devotion,  quaint  superstitions,  and  th6 
supreme  contempt  entertained  by  them  for  the 'gorgios/ 
have  supplied  the  poet  and  novelist,  from  time  im- 
memorial, with  choice  materials  for  the  weaving  of  idyl 
and  romance,  with  which,  as  in  some  faded  fragment  of 
imperial  brocade,  there  has  seemed  to  be  intermingled 
a  tracery  of  golden  threads.  But  these  threads  have 
apparently  been  lost  now — frayed  away,  or  tarnished 
past  all  knowledge,  by  our  mists  and  downpours ;  and 
we  look  in  vain,  amidst  the  modern  squalor  of  these 
ancient  j)eople,  for  the  jewels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  the 
rich  textures  and  fine  linen,  with  which  they  have  been 
endowed  by  some  of  their  historians.  Nevertheless 
they  still  possess  an  individuality  as  distinct,  accen- 
tuated, and  incontestably  Oriental,  as  that  of  any  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  although,  unlike  these,  there 
have  been  but  few  instances  (if  we  except,  as  some 
writers  maintain  we  should  except,  the  author  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress)  of  a  gipsy  having  acquired  any 
manner  of  distinction,  the  race  whose  hardy  living 
must  be  necessarily  conducive  to  '  the  survival  of  the 
fittest '  seems  by  no  means  in  danger  of  extinction,  and 
who  shall  say  whether,  urged  on  by  the  gibes  and 
goads  of  the  parochial  authorities,  they  may  not  even 
be  journeying  on  to  some  promised  Zion  ? 

*  Francis  Ilindes  Grooine. 
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Again  Sophy  revived  from  her  dreamless  shunber — 
this  time  to  a  consciousness  of  something  cool,  soft,  and 
sweet-smelling  upon  her  aching  brow.  It  was  a  cam- 
bric handkerchief,  which  had  been  dipped  in  water; 
above  the  handkerchief  Avas  a  hand  pressing  it  to 
her  forehead,  which  forehead  was  apparently  reposing 
close  up  against  the  waistcoat  of  the  owner  of  the 
hand.  Her  confused  mind  recalled  the  wild-looking 
*  Romano  '  in  his  furs  and  fustians,  and,  with  a  des- 
perate effort,  she  disengaged  herself  from  what  she 
imagined,  in  her  terror,  might  be  his  sustaining  arms. 
But  the  waistcoat  was  not  of  patched  badger  and  water- 
rat.  It  was  of  Berlin  wool  —  black,  striped  with 
lavender,  knitted  in  ribs — in  a  word,  her  o^vn  handi- 
work ;  and  '  the  light-haired  gentleman,  who  loved  her 
better  than  she  loved  him,'  was  gazing  doA^m  upon  her 
tenderly  and  anxiousl}^  his  honest  retriever-eyes  sud- 
denly unburdened  of  a  great  fear. 


Chapter  VI. 

'Don't,  please,  tell  my  father  what  has  happened!' 
pleaded  Sophy  as  Sir  Thomas  walked  her  slowly  home. 

She  was  leaning  upon  his  arm ;  but  she  felt  better 
now,  and  her  strength  seemed  to  revive  with  every 
breath  of  fresh  air,  fanning  licr  uncovered  head,  with 
its  long  hanging  coils  of  '  back  hair  ' — a  sight  of  which, 
as  Tom  had  remarked  in  the  morning,  was  so  'very 
pleasant  for  other  people.' 

'  It  would  frighten  him,  I  dare  sa}','  returned  her 
companion,  who  was  looking  pale  himself,  in  conse- 
quence  of   the   recent   shock   to   his   nervous   system. 
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'  Still,  if  I  told,  you  would  be  able  to  get  off  and  rest. 
Promise  me,  dear,  that  j^ou'll  go  and  lie  down?' 

'But  I^m  quite  well  now,'  she  answered  bravely. 
'  It  was  only  an  odd  feeling  in  my  bead  that  got  the 
better  of  me  ;  otherwise,  as  you  know,  I'm  not  given 
to  doing  anj'thing  so  silly  as  fainting.' 

*  I'm  truh^  glad  that  I  happened  to  be  coming  by 
at  the  time,'  said  Tom  fervently,  '  or  you  might  have 
lain  there  all  day  and  all  night.  But  what  made  you 
shudder  so  and  draw  away  when  you  recognised  me  ? 
Surely,  Sophy,  j'ou  know  me  too  well  to  think  that  I 
would  harm  you?' 

He  paused  as  he  said  this,  and  stood  looking  at  her 
with  an  expression  of  tender  reproach. 

'  You  are  quite  wrong,'  she  answered,  pulling  at  his 
arm  to  make  him  continue  his  way.  '  It  was  because  I 
(U(hit  recognise  you  that  I  shuddered.  I  thought  at* 
first  you  Avere  that  horrid  ragged  man  with  the  scowl- 
ing eyebrows  who  was  standing  over  me  when  I  fainted. 
If  I  had  known  that  it  was  you,'  she  added,  in  a  tone  of 
comfortable  friendliness  which  drove  a  dagger  into 
her  listener's  heart,  *why  should  I  have  shuddered 
at  all?' 

Tom  Hickathrift  had  seen  no  ragged  man  with 
scowling  eyebrows,  and  he  could  only  fancy  that  she 
w^as  wandering  in  her  mind. 

'  Didn't  you  see  him  ?'  she  w^ent  on.  *A  tall  gipsy, 
with  his  hair  plaited  in  loops,  and  with  earrings,  and 
a  cat's-skin  cap,  and  a  red  handkerchief  with  yellow 
spots?     I  should  think  he  was  at  least  six  foot  two.' 

'  No,  dear ;  I  saw  nobody.  He  wasn't  there  when 
I  came  up,'  returned  Tom  soothingly.  '  You  must 
have  been  dreaming.' 

*  That  I'm  quite  sure  I  wasn't,'  said  Sophy,  passing 
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lier  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  then  opening  them  very 
wide.  '  There  he  icould  stand,  close  to  nie ;  and  he 
kept  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  crowding  in  upon  me, 
and  Avanting  to  tell  my  fortune ;  and,  however  much  I 
asked  him,  he  would  persist  in  not  going  away.' 

The  3'ouug  man  was  silent  for  some  time. 

'  Poor  dear ! '  he  murmured  at  last,  in  a  tone  of 
tender  compassion. 

*  You  think  I  fancied  it  all,'  she  said  ;  '  but  I  really 
didn't.     I  saw  him  just  as  plainly  as  I  see  you.' 

'  Sometimes,'  returned  her  companion  gently,  *when 
one  has  had  a  knock  on  the  head — sparring,  or  any- 
thing— or  when  one  has  had  a  fever,  you  know,  one 
gets  to  fancy  all  sorts  of  things.  I  remember  when 
I  was  at  Eton,  and  had  the  measles,  I  felt  just  what 
you  describe.  Lots  of  people  seemed  to  be  in  my 
room,  and  they  all  came  up  crowding  so  near  to  me 
that  I  thought  I  should  be  suffocated :  they  all  of  them 
seemed  very  big,  too,  I  remember,  like  giants.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  may  have  seen  when  you 
had  the  measles,  but  I  know  that  this  wasn't  my  fancy 
I  am  surprised  you  didn't  see  him  yourself.' 

*Ah,  but  you  say,  too,  that  you  saw  stars  of  fire 
before  your  eyes  as  you  fell.  You  don't  supj^ose  they 
could  have  been  really  there  ?  Andrew  Ijocke  was 
with  me,  and  I  sent  him  off  at  once  for  Dr.  Dyer, 
and  just  then  Jesse  Stubberfield  came  down  the  path 
from  the  fair.  They  both  saw  you  lying  there,  and 
your  horse  tied  up  to  the  gate.  I  sent  on  Jesse  to 
Stillingficct  to  prepare  them ;  but  told  him  to  be  sure 
and  beg  them  to  say  nothing  to  your  father.' 

*  Ah,  but  who  tied  up  Ash-Ash  to  the  gate?'  Sophy 
demanded  triumphantly.  '  The  tall  man,  of  course  ! 
How  could  he  have  tethered  himself  ? ' 
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Tom  Hickathrift  was  unable  to  reply  to  this,  and 
sliortly  afterwards  lie  said, — 

'  Promise  me,  dear  Sophy,  that  you  won't  go  *' scour- 
ing the  country "  again  quite  alone.  You  know  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  get  a  servant  to  ride  out  with  you 
if  you  wished  it.  Your  father  will  do  just  what  you 
teli  him.' 

*  I'll  ride  Cammy  for  the  future,'  she  answered,  feel* 
ing  that  she  owed  Tom  this  small  concession ;  and  just 
at  this  moment  Nelus  appeared  round  a  turn  in  the 
path,  his  handsome  weather-beaten  face  pale  with 
anxiety. 

They  all  walked  on  together  as  far  as  the  garden- 
gate,  where  Tom  bade  her  farewell ;  and  after  begging 
her  to  see  the  doctor,  and  then  to  lie  down  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  he  returned  home  by  the  way  he  had 
come. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  dark  fir-tree  Avith  its 
crawling  serpentine  roots,  he  paused  for  a  while,  and 
recalled,  with  emotion,  the  happy  yet  terrible  moments 
he  had  just  passed  beneath  its  branches — terrible,  by 
reason  of  the  fears  which  had  crowded  upon  him ; 
happy,  because  he  had  for  once  held  his  cruel  love  in 
his  arms,  and  seen  her  at  last  open  her  beautiful  eyes. 

Casting  about  him  for  some  sign  of  her  departed 
presence,  he  picked  up,  as  a  sacred  relic,  a  hair-pin, 
which  had  fallen  from  her  luxuriant  tresses,  and  which 
he  espied  lurking  amongst  what  the}^  had  been  used, 
when  little  children,  to  designate  *  the  hair-pins '  of  the 
fir-tree. 

He  remembered  that  Jesse  Stubberfield  had  taken 
home  her  battered  riding-hat ;  and  he  was  just  about 
to  pass  on  with  his  treasure-trove,  when  his  eye  lighted 
upon  a  bright  patch  of  colour  in  the  foreground.     It 
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was  a  red  neckerchief  with  yellow  spots.  At  first  he 
had  fancied  that  it  was  only  a  scarlet  toadstool.  .  .  . 
The  young  man  shuddered  as  he  looked  upon  this 
evidence  of  the  reasonableness  of  SojDhy's  fears,  and  he 
strode  on  towards  the  Abbey,  his  mind  harassed  with 
manj"  strange  forebodings. 

When  Sophy  had  begged  Sir  Thomas  not  to  inform 
her  father  of  her  accident,  her  chief  object  had  been  to 
spare  him  any  anxiety.  But  she  had  had  another 
reason — a  more  selfish  one,  j)erhaps,  if  it  be  indeed 
selfish  to  look  forw'ard  intensely  to  a  great  happiness 
which  we  hope  is  shared  by  one  who  is  dearer  to  us 
than  fifty  thousand  selves ! 

For  it  was  upon  the  evening  of  this  day  that  she 
had  arranged  another  meeting  with  her  heart's  ideal ; 
and  amongst  the  still  transparent  bowers  of  tender 
spring-time,  the  summer  blossoms  of  a  glowing  future 
wxre  to  be  planted  at  last. 

It  w^as  to  be  a  grand,  glorious,  blissful,  eventful  day 
in  her  life  ;  and  the  annoying  adventure  of  the  morning 
was  no  doubt  only  occasioned  by  some  little  passing  fling 
of  feminine  spite  on  the  part  of  jealous  Fortune,  to  try 
and  equalise  the  balance  ;  for  Sophy  believed  firmly  in 
a  doctrine  of  compensation,  and  was  quite  ready  to  pay 
for  a  great  joy  with  aching  limbs  and  a  throbbing 
brow. 

'  I  am  quite  well,'  she  said  to  Jane,  Avho  was  awaiting 
her  in  trepidation ;  and  the  honest  serving- woman, 
having  expected,  as  she  expressed  it,  to  see  her  '  come 
home  killed,'  w^as  too  much  relieved  to  worry  her  about 
a  few  bruises. 

To  her  father  she  merely  remarked, — 

'  Ash- Ash  was  a  little  tiresome  at  the  black  gate ; 
next  time  I  mean  to  ride  Camm)\' 
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To  the  amiable  philosopher,  whose  sightless  gaze 
seemed  now  more  than  ever  riveted  upon  some  in- 
visible Beyond,  these  words  conveyed  no  hint  of  an 
averted  disaster,  and  Sophy  was  only  too  thankful 
that  no  rumour  of  her  misadventure  had  reached  him. 
The  neophyte,  too,  released  from  ^durance  vile,'  had 
gone  forth  again  upon  his  mad  career.  Nelus  was 
stationed  at  the  garden-gate,  on  the  look-out  for  Dr. 
Dyer,  in  order  that,  upon  his  arrival,  he  might  be  con- 
veyed round  by  the  stable-yard,  his  patient  having 
decided  that  the  place  of  consultation  was  to  be  the 
harness-room,  and  her  project  for  the  evening  ap- 
peared (to  translate  literally  a  French  metaphor)  to 
be  '  going  upon  casters.' 

^  What  does  one  do  when  a  doctor  conies  to  see  one, 
and  what  does  one  give  him  ? '  she  had  inquired  of  Jane  ; 
for  upon  this  subject  she  was  totally  without  experience. 

*  One  arsts  un  jest  to  step  in,*  replied  Mrs.  Ford, 
*  an'  be  so  good  as  to  please  telike  a  cheer,  an'  be  seated, 
an'  goos  fur  to  put  out  your  tongue.  Den,  I  reckon, 
afoor  he  steps  out  again,  'tis  manners  to  arst  un  if  so 
be  you  may  meiike  so  bold  as  offer  un  a  glass  of  sherry- 
wine  ;  an'  a  bottle  be  jest  opened  for  dat  'ere  furren 
gentleman.  In  some  high  famb'lies — as  might  be  de 
Abbey  or  Dallingridge  House — I've  heerd  tell  as  how 
dey  offers  red  port-wine — in  some  high  famb'lies.  .  .  .' 

'  Let  us  imitate  the  high  families  then,  and  see  that 
there's  some  wine  and  a  glass  in  the  harness-room. 
I'm  anxious  to  be  civil  to  Dr.  Dyer,  as  I've  heard  he's  a 
very  nice  person.' 

Nice  or  nasty,  Sophy  was  aware  that  the  new  doctor 
was  a  friend  of  Godfrey,  and  this  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  desiring  to  be  polite.  Somewhere  or  another,  the 
two  young  men  had  been  thrown  together ;  and  it  was 
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in  consequence  of  this  acquaintance  that  Dr.  Dyer  had 
settled  at  Poynings. 

Godfrey  St.  Chiir  had  now  been  at  home  for  more 
than  a  month,  during  almost  the  whole  of  which  time 
he  had  been  occupied  with  business  connected  with  his 
succession  to  the  Dallingridge  estates,  which,  with  house 
property  in  London,  grazing  land  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  coal  and  iron  in  Scotland,  brought  in  a 
considerable  income.  As  he  had  always  foreseen,  he 
found  himself  the  undisputed  possessor  of  all  the  landed 
property — his  grandfather  having,  in  what  seemed  now 
almost  remote  times,  settled  his  estates  upon  his  elder 
son  Erskine  and  his  issue  male,  lawfully  begotten,  with 
remainder  to  his  second  and  favourite  son  Francis,  and 
his  heirs  general,  failing  the  issue  male  of  Erskine. 

The  house,  for  some  reason,  was  not  included  in 
the  entail,  but  had  been  devised  to  Erskine  by  will,  on 
condition  that  he  also,  failing  a  male  heir,  should  be- 
queath it  to  his  younger  brother.  As  no  further 
restrictions  were  put  upon  him,  Erskine  had  now  be- 
queathed *the  mansion  known  as  Dallingridge  House* 
to  his  only  son  Godfrey ;  but  he  left  to  his  *  dear  wife 
Eliza,'  besides  a  jointure  of  two  thousand  a-year,  the 
possession  and  use  of  it  during  her  natural  life,  although 
this  munificence  might  seem  to  be  to  a  certain  extent 
neutralised  by  the  words  which  followed,  *  so  long  as  she 
shall  continue  my  widow.' 

Still,  though  there  had  been  no  complications  with 
regard  to  the  will,  Godfrey  had  found  himself  immersed 
in  business,  and,  with  the  best  intentions  possible,  he 
could  not  have  spared  time  to  see  much  of  Sophy.  A 
question  having  arisen  with  regard  to  the  renewal  of 
certain  leases,  the  Northamptonshire  agent  had  lately 
arrived  at  Dallingridge  to  talk  the  matter  over ;  and, 
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on  the  evening  upon  wliicli  Godfrey  had  made  an 
assignation  with  Sophy,  it  had  been  decided  to  entertain 
him  at  dinner,  with  a  few  of  the  more  influential  of  the 
tenant-farmers.  Mr.  Hornblower,  the  old  Rector,  was 
also  to  assist  at  this  banquet,  although  he  was  now  in  a 
semi-state  of  imbecility ;  together  with  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
who  (much  to  Godfrey's  secret  disgust)  had  partially 
resumed  his  duties  upon  the  past  Sunday,  having  re- 
turned from  the  South  almost  entirely  restored  to 
health. 

This  tiresome  dinner  had  to  be  gone  through  some- 
how ;  and  it  was  his  regard  for  the  princijDle  of  '  duty 
first,  pleasure  afterwards,'  which  had  induced  the  young 
master  of  Dallingridge  to  arrange  his  intervicAv  with 
Sophy  after  it  was  over ;  for  it  was  to  take  place  at  a 
comparativeh^  early  hour,  and  he  hoped  that  before 
seven  o'clock  he  should  be  free.  At  this  hour  it  would 
be  still  light,  and,  under  pretence  of  smoking  a  cigar, 
he  proposed  strolling  out  towards  the  high  beech-wood 
above  Great  Stillingfleet,  if  only  Sophy  could  manage 
to  come  thus  far  to  meet  him.  It  was  a  lonelier  and 
less  frequented  spot  than  the  hazel- copse,  and  thc}^ 
would  be  able  there  to  converse  upon  their  plans  for 
the  future,  certain  that  the  sighing  branches  above 
them  would  be  their  onl}'  listeners. 

Long  before  five  o'clock,  Sophy,  for  her  part,  had 
begun  to  feel  nervous  and  anxious,  with  that  peculiar 
kind  of  anxiety  which  is  the  precursor  of  an  expected 
happiness,  and  which  makes  every  pulse  beat  fast  and 
every  clock  tick  slow.  By  the  time  Dr.  Dyer  was  an- 
nounced, she  had  entirely  forgotten  her  aches  and  pains. 

He  had  been  shown,  according  to  received  instruc- 
tions, into  the  harness-room — a  place  thoroiighh^  con- 
genial to  him ;  for  he  was  a  keen  sportsman  and  a  bold 
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rider,  and  was  always  interested  in  the  surroundings 
and  appurtenances  of  horses.  lie  was  standing  by  the 
fireplace  wlien  8ophy  entered,  so  busily  engaged  in  ex- 
amining the  workmanship  of  a  peaked  Oriental  saddle, 
which  Francis  St.  Clair  had  brought  home  from  his 
wanderings,  that  he  was  unconscious  of  her  presence 
until  she  addressed  him. 

*How  do  you  do.  Dr.  Dyer?'  she  said,  advancing 
towards  him,  and  looking,  as  he  thought,  lovelier,  and 
in  better  health,  tlian  anybody  he  had  ever  beheld. 
Instead  of  striking  her  dumb,  any  momentary  embar- 
rassment had  alwaj^s  had  the  effect  of  rendering  her 
particularly  loquacious,  and  she  continued  flippantly, 
though  with  a  mantling  colour,  which  arose  entirely 
from  shyness,  '  I've  had  a  fall  this  morning,  when  I 
was  out  riding.  Will  3"0u,  please,  feel  mc  all  over, 
Dr.  Dj'cr,  and  tell  me  whether  I've  broken  anj'thing?' 
and,  seating  herself  upon  the  oat-bin,  she  began  to 
unfasten  her  brown-hoUand  dress  at  the  throat. 

Dr.  Dyer  (who  was  tall,  yoimg,  and  good-looking, 
with  a  broad  forehead  and  sad,  deep-set  eyes)  was  an 
exceedingly  nervous  man,  particularly  when  in  the 
presence  of  ladies.  Notwithstanding  all  his  philosophy 
— for  he  was  a  philosopher — he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  look  upon  them  simply  in  the  light  of  machines,  and 
it  was  with  some  hesitation  that  he  commenced  doing 
as  he  was  bid. 

'  The  pain  is  chiefly  /icrc,^  Sophy  went  on,  perceiving 
the  Doctor's  embarrassment  and  endeavouring  to  relieve 
it,  as  she  pointed  to  her  collar-bone,  where,  by-the-by, 
she  had  never  felt  any  pain  at  all ;  *  but  so  long  as  it 
isn't  in  the  "bone  Luz  "  I  don't  much  mind.  Sup- 
posing f/iat  was  broken,  down  here,  on  earth,  what 
should  we  do  afterwards?' 
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The  Doctor,  who,  although  a  young  man,  and  a 
sporting  character,  had  imbibed  at  a  German  Univer- 
sity a  decided  taste  for  mysticism,  nay,  even  a  han- 
kering after  certain  Faustish  incantations,  felt  his 
attention  immediately  riveted  by  Sophy's  remark. 

*  You  are  the  first  young  lady,'  said  he,  pausing  in 
his  examination,  and  literally  button-holing  her  by  one 
of  her  ivory  buttons,  *  who  has  ever  spoken  to  me  about 
the  Rabbinical  bone  Luz.' 

'Am  I  really?'  she  asked,  laughingly.  'Well, 
I'm  glad  of  that !  But  then,  you  know,  I'm  tremen- 
dously interested  in  all  these  things,  which  I  dare  say 
my  aunt,  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  and  Lady  Hickathrift,  and  the 
Miss  Spearings,  may  not  be !  Where  do  you  suppose 
it  is?  Sometimes  I've  almost  wished  that  I  was  a 
Doctor  to  find  out.' 

'  You  ladies  endow  us  with  extraordinary  powers  of  • 
discernment,'  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile.     'To  us,  as 
to  you,  there  are  always  some  sealed  books.' 

'  Ah,  but  that's  because  you  seal  them  yourselves, 
Dr.  Dyer,'  exclaimed  Sophy  eagerly,  '  by  jealousy  and 
prejudice !  Directly  a  person  is  at  all  emancipated,  or 
turns  out  of  the  beaten  way,  you  brand  him  as  a 
quack ! ' 

Dr.  Dyer,  who  was  by  no  means  possessed  of  con- 
ventional ideas,  and  who,  in  the  secrecy  of  his  study, 
had  lately  been  investigating  several  medical  problems 
after  rather  an  unorthodox  fashion,  seemed  now  to  be 
listening  to  his  own  opinions,  echoed  back  to  him  from 
the  lips  of  some  beautiful  fairy-princess. 

'  I  agree  with  you  there,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair,' 
said  he,  enthusiastically.  '  The  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice with  which  we  often  have  to  do  battle  in  our 
profession  is  at  times   positively  disheartening.     But 
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may  I  inquire  since  when  you  liavc  made  these  subjects 
your  study  ? ' 

He  took  two  or  three  excited  strides  up  and  down 
the  length  of  the  harness-room,  and  the  '  leader  of 
men  '  felt,  as  she  contemplated  him  from  the  oat-bin, 
that  he  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  her  individual  case. 

'  I  have  tried  to  study  these  subjects  alwaj's,'  she 
answered ;  '  but  of  course  I  should  seem  to  you  to  be 
dreadfully  ignorant.  The  more  one  knows,  the  more 
one  seems  to  feel  how  impossible  it  is  to  know  all ;  so 
that  now  I  say  to  myself  honestly,  '*  I  know  nothing — 
I  am  an  Agnostic."  ' 

*You  seem  indeed  to  be  ver}'  different  from  most 
young  ladies  of  your  age,'  remarked  the  Doctor,  with  a 
smile  of  melancholy  interest. 

As  Sophy  had  surmised,  he  had  forgotten  utterly 
the  reason  of  his  being  sent  for  ;  and  even  whilst  his 
eyes  rested  upon  the  beautiful  girl  before  him,  his 
spirit  travelled  back  to  the  old  days  of  his  student-life 
— to  the  imorthodox  philosophies  which  he  had  imbibed 
at  the  German  University  ;  to  his  boon-companions, 
with  their  duels  and  love- songs  ;  to  his  experiments  in 
alchemy  and  the  occult  sciences  ;  and,  last  of  all,  to 
*  the  Rabbinical  bone  Luz,'  upon  which  he  had  once 
been  rash  enough  to  deliver  a  lecture. 

Sophy,  too,  was  winging  her  way,  in  fancy,  out  of 
the  harness-room ;  for,  as  she  glanced  uj)  at  the  great 
white  face  of  the  clock  above  the  peak  of  the  Oriental 
saddle,  she  perceived  that  its  hands  were  in  a  straight 
line,  like  an  index-finger  upraised  to  admonish.  It  was 
six  o'clock,  and,  besides  the  time  she  intended  setting 
aside  for  personal  adornment,  it  would  take  her  at  least 
twenty  minutes  of  brisk  walking  to  arrive  at  the  high 
beech- woods,    and   she  meant  to  be  there  long,  long 
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before  Godfrey,  in  order  that  she  might  have  all  the 
pleasures  of  anticipation. 

'I  wonder,'  she  hazarded  therefore,  'whether  I 
might  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine  before  you  ride  home  ? ' 
And  so  saying,  she  buttoned  up  the  neck  of  her  brown- 
holland  dress,  and  indicated  a  black  bottle  which  stood 
upon  the  mantlepiece. 

'  A  thousand  thanks,  Miss  St.  Clair,*  answered  he, 
abstractedly.  He  poured  out  a  glass,  drained  it 
hurriedly,  returned  the  cork  to  the  bottle,  and  was 
e^ddently  about  to  re-engage  in  conversation,  when, 
holding  out  her  hand,  Sophy  bade  him  suddenly  fare- 
well. A  moment  more,  and  she  was  scudding  through 
the  laurels  on  her  way  to  the  house  ;  whilst  he  silently 
remounted  his  horse,  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
strangely  diverted  from  its  ordinary  channel. 

'  It  was  very  odd,'  Sophy  remarked,  afterwards,  iir 
reply  to  Jane's  anxious  inquiries  ;  *  but  as  soon  as  I 
saw  the  Doctor  I  quite  forgot  all  my  symptoms.  How- 
ever, although  he  seemed  to  forget  them  too,  his  visit 
has  really  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  I  feel  now 
quite  well,  and  I  am  just  going  for  a  little  evening 
stroU.' 


Chapter  YII. 

Arrived  at  the  try  sting-place,  Sophy  paced  up  and 
down  for  some  time  under  the  shadowy  beech-trees 
with  a  palpitating  heart. 

The  day  had  clouded  over,  and  grown  gray  and 
misty,  whilst  from  the  fallen  leaves  of  many  autumns 
there  arose  an  odour  of  decay,  which  seemed  to  pervade 
the  atmosphere  far  more  than  the  faint  promise  of 
green  summer  overhead. 
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At  first  slie  was  j^lad  tluit  these  mouldering  records 
of  the  dead  years  had  been  left  unswept  awa}',  to  rustle 
beneath  her  feet,  feeling  that  she  needed  some  counter- 
acting note  of  sadness  to  tone  do\vn  the  hallelujahs  of 
praise  which  thrilled  her  whole  being  at  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  great  joy.  Gradually  and  unaccountably, 
however,  the  aspect  of  external  nature  communicated 
itself  to  her  soul.  He  fcas  not  there ;  and  this  had 
pleased  her  in  the  first  instance,  deeming — loiterer 
that  she  was,  pausing  often  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
take  *  a  ribbon  or  a  rose ' — that  she  would  turn  the 
tables  upon  him,  and  chide  him  for  a  truant.  This 
had  been  her  first  thought,  as  she  flitted  up  and  down 
the  now  dusky  avenue.  Feeling  he  must  be  either 
near,  or  on  the  wing  to  her,  the  air  had  seemed  so 
charged  with  his  presence,  that  she  had  scarcely  re- 
alised she  was  alone.  But,  by-and-by,  this  reassuring 
sensation  abandoned  her.  The  weird  beech-trees  looked 
as  though  they  were  lifting  their  half-clad  branches, 
like  despairing  witnesses,  towards  heaven ;  the  faint 
scent  of  decaying  vegetation  became  tomb -like  and 
oppressive  ;  the  dead  leaves  rustled  after  her  in  an 
uncanny  fashion ;  she  remembered  that  she  was  at 
least  a  mile  from  her  home,  alone,  under  these  dark, 
unfriendly  branches,  and  she  was  no  longer  buoyed  up 
with  the  consciousness  of  Godfrey's  protecting  presence. 

Sophy  was  not,  certainly,  more  nervous  than  most 
girls,  but  she  was  essentially  emotional  and  impression- 
able, and  certain  combinations  were  wont  to  awaken 
in  her  a  suspicion  of  some  manner  of  supernatural 
intervention.  She  now  imagined  that,  as  this  day  had 
commenced  unfortunately,  or,  at  any  rate,  inconveni- 
ently, so,  also,  it  might  be  destined  to  conclude  \vith 
a   disappointment.      An  midefined  sense  of  fear  took 
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possession  of  her ;  and  gathering  lier  cloak  round  her, 
so  that  she  should  not  hear  behind  her  the  weird 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  she  fled  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  damp  pathway  until  she  reached  an  open  space, 
as  though  pursued  by  an  invisible  foe.  In  the  shade 
it  had  seemed  to  be  already  night ;  but  here,  Avhere  an 
accidental  break  occurred  in  Avhat  had  once  been  an 
uninterrupted  line  of  self-sown  forest,  a  rent  banner 
of  gray  heaven,  as  it  were,  floated  above  her,  from 
amidst  a  framework  of  feathery  branches.  At  sight 
of  this  her  courage  revived ;  at  sight,  too,  of  a  kind 
little  star,  though  she  could  not  help  gazing  back  at 
her  desolate  trysting-place  with  all  the  more  mistrust, 
wondering  how  she  could  have  remained  there  so  long, 
waiting  with  only  the  hope  of  a  happiness. 

Still,  although  the  hour  had  gone  b}^  which  had 
been  so  long  in  coming,  the  bare  anticipation  of  whicl^ 
had  caused  all  the  clocks  to  appear  slow,  she  hardly 
liked  to  leave  the  place  without  making  some  audible 
demonstration.  Within  sight  of  these  same  towering 
beeches — years,  years  ago,  as  it  seemed  now  to  her — 
she,  barefooted,  lonel}^  little  savage  that  she  was  then, 
had  revelled  in  her  childish  dreams  of  the  future — a 
future  big  with  the  promise  of  ten  thousand  marvellous 
things,  foremost  amongst  which  was  the  image  of  a 
dark-haired  fairy-prince,  with  sad,  imfathomable  eyes. 
This  ideal  had  changed  somewhat  with  the  years,  in 
form,  in  features,  and  in  surroundings,  according  to 
the  var^'ing  moods  of  the  little  castle-builder,  but  he 
had  harmonised  and  adapted  himself  to  them  all ;  and 
when  she  had  at  last  met  him,  in  the  guise  of  a  cornet 
of  yeomanry  at  the  great  Ilickathrift  ball,  her  whole 
being:  had  recognised  him  at  once. 

Under  the  watchful  eye  of  this  kind  little  star,  all 
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these  memories  came  crowd  in  <>;  back  upon  her,  flooding 
her  heart  with  a  sadness  and  a  tenderness  too  deep 
for  expression.  The  sense  of  sadness  predominated, 
however.  Nature  had  always  been  to  her  even  as  a 
second  mother,  a  friend  and  sympathiser,  whose  tran- 
sient smiles  and  frowns  she  had  interpreted  as  we  are 
wont  to  interpret  the  commendations  or  reproaches  of 
one  we  love  ;  and  to-night  it  occurred  to  her  that 
Kature  was  angr3^  Hence  she  felt  lonely,  notwith- 
standing that  she  was  surrounded  by  her  old  com- 
panions—  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  songsters  with 
their  twittering  good-nights,  and  the  peeping  Spring- 
flowers,  which  she  could  scarcely  distinguish  in  the 
growing  darkness.  .  .  .  Yes,  before  she  gave  up  all 
hope  and  turned  homewards,  she  would  call  aloud  to 
Godfrey,  and  he  would  surely  hear  her,  if  he  was 
anywhere  within  reach  of  the  sound  of  her  A^oice. 

Peering  wistfully  into  the  shadowy  arcade  down 
which  she  had  expected  that  her  young  lover  would 
come  to  her,  she  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
and  called  to  him,  hoping  that,  if  he  was  even  now  on  the 
wa}'  to  her,  he  might  hasten  at  the  sound  of  his  name. 
*  Godfrey!'  she  cried,  almost  imploringly — once,  twice, 
three  times.  .  .  .  But  it  was  not  Godfrey  who  replied. 

As  she  remained  listening  intently,  after  the  last 
musical  notes  had  died  away,  she  became  aware  of  a 
crackling  and  tlirusting  aside  of  branches  close  to  where 
she  was  standing.  It  was  so  dark  now,  that  she  could 
only  feel  that  some  one,  or  some  thing,  was  making 
towards  her  through  the  intervening  bushes.  A 
thousand  hopes  and  fears  made  her  heart  beat  almost 
loud  enough,  she  fancied,  for  the  newcomer  to  hear  it ; 
and  as  she  stood  thus,  uncertain  as  to  whether  she  was 
about  to  be  taken  to  the  arms  of  a  lingering  lover,  or 
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menaced  by  some  approaching  danger,  a  tall  figure 
stepped  forth  from  the  crackling  underwood  and  con- 
fronted her  in  the  pathway.  It  was  not  Godfro}',  but 
the  wild-looking  gipsy  whose  sudden  appearance  had 
alarmed  her  in  the  morning.  What  this  rough  de- 
scendant of  many  generations  of  vagrants  told  Sophy 
under  the  shadowy  branches  of  the  high  beeches,  is 
known  already  to  the  reader. 

'  1  tell  you,  sartin  sure  as  you  stands  there,  my 
young  ladyship,'  he  said,  *  my  first  girl,  Wisdom  God- 
dard,  was  your  own  mammy  ;  and  if  you  just  go  whisper 
that  in  Squire  St.  Clair's  ear  he  can't  not  dare  gainsay 
it.'  And  he  had  then  added  dates  and  other  particulars, 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  question. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact  fell  upon  Sophy  like  a 
thunderbolt.  Perhaps,  had  she  been  informed  of  it 
years  ago,  her  romantic  nature  would  have  been 
awakened  into  enthusiasm  at  the  idea,  and  she  might 
have  drawn  of  this  unremembered  mother  a  portrait  as 
flattering  to  her  own  self-esteem  as  the  image  now 
evoked  was  destructive  to  it.  A  gipsy-queen ;  a  Zingara 
of  ancient  and  mysterious  lineage,  with  flashing  eyes, 
beautiful  bare  feet,  and  floating  love-locks  ;  a  child  of 
Nature,  communing  with  her  (as  she  herself  loved  to 
commune)  in  all  her  varying  moods.  This  reads  very 
prettily  in  a  novel  by  G.  P.  P.  James,  or  in  a  poem  by 
George  Eliot  or  Professor  Longfellow  ;  but  as  she  stood 
face  to  face  with  this  man,  in  his  foul-odoured  furs  and 
fustians,  who  had  just  revealed  his  kinship,  the  whole 
notion  was  pre-eminently  repellent  to  her.  For  this 
rude  relation  resembled  no  more  the  ideal  gipsy  of 
romance  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wcller,  up  at  Great  Stil- 
lingfleet,  resembled  the  dapper  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses portrayed  by  Watteau  or  Boucher,  upon  a 
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chicken-skin  fan,  with  their  satin  doublets,  rose-wreathed 
hats,  and  silk  stockings. 

He  seemed,  too,  to  be  animated  by  two  of  the  most 
reprehensible  attributes  of  his  kind,  viz.  ferocity  (as 
implied  by  the  menacing  of  one  who  was  for  the 
moment  weak  and  undefended)  and  the  desire  to  obtain 
an  unwarrantable  possession  of  the  goods  of  others. 

*  And  you  just  go  ask  Squire  St.  Clair,'  he  had  con- 
tinued, raising  his  voice, — '  sharp,  quick  ! — 'mediately 
you  gets  down-hill  to  your  place,  how  he  brings  himself 
to  think  on  seven  little  ones,  let  alone  their  betters,  on 
that  poverty-pittance  he  makes  so  good  as  spare  to  me 
and  mine  out  from  his  plenty !  Don't  he  fancy  as  I've 
got  no  sense  left  in  me,  my  pretty  ?' 

*  Are  you  really,  really  sure,''  poor  Soph}'  faltered, 
*  that  it  is  as  you  say  ?  Don't  you  think,  perhaps,  you 
may  have  made  a  mistake  ? ' 

*  There's  no  mistake,  my  dear,  so  you  rest  your  mind 
and  be  easy.  And  if  so  be  the  Squire  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  say  Wisdom  was  not  one  of  us,  because  she  was 
so  fair,  but  a  babby  that  was  taken  away  from  gentle- 
folks when  she  was  little,  and  painted  with  walnuts,  you 
just  tell  him  to  go  lie  down  along  o'  them  as  says  we 
eats  up  our  old  people,  'cause  why  you  don't  see  none  o' 
them  in  your  workhouses  !  Them  as  will  say  that  are 
beasts.  Wisdom  was  m}'  own  girl  right  enough,  for  all 
that  she  looked  like  a  born  lady.  Why,  her  mother,  as 
was  my  first  wife,  was  fair  enough  for  you  to  see  the 
Avine  running  down  her  throat  whenever  she  drank ; 
and  you,  my  young  ladyship,  for  all  your  fine  highflier 
ways,  don't  look  so  very  gorgiofied  neither.  I  should 
tell  you  for  one  of  the  Romane  breed  in  a  thousand ! ' 

So  the  wild  man  tallccd  on  until  she  was  sick  at 
heart. 
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*  Let  me  go  home/  she  said  at  length,  almost  im- 
ploringly ;  '  and  think  over  what  j^ou  have  told  me  by 
myself. ' 

Sophy's  distress  of  mind  at  this  disclosure  did  not 
arise  in  any  measure  from  the  fact  that  she  attached 
undue  importance  to  worldly  position,  which,  as  she  had 
often  reminded  Godfrey,  appeared  to  be  of  small  account 
to  one  who  thought  as  she  did  upon  such  subjects.  But 
she  had  believed  her  mother  to  have  been  endowed, 
apart  from  her  other  social  advantages,  and  her  great 
beauty,  with  refinement  and  cultivation ;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  she  had  been  only  a  wandering  gipsy-girl 
certainly  shattered  an  illusion. 

The  thought  that  one  has  been  systematicallj^  and 
gratuitously  deceived,  too,  is  never  very  pleasant ;  aboA'e 
all,  when  it  is  by  a  person  in  whom  one  has  always 
placed  the  most  implicit  confidence,  blaming  him  (if  at» 
all)  rather  for  an  excess  of  plain-spokenness,  calculated 
to  damage  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  than  for 
being  an  adept  at  deception ;  and  Sophy  felt  as  though 
she  had  been  thus  persistently  hoodwinked  and  deceived 
by  her  father. 

Had  she  grown  up  from  childhood  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  possessed  in  her  veins  what  seemed 
now  almost  like  alien  blood,  she  would  probably  have 
hugged  this  consciousness  defiantly  to  her  bosom, 
and  prided  herself,  maybe,  upon  the  very  fact  of 
which  she  was  now  ashamed.  For,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  she  felt  that  she  waH  ashamed  of  it,  not 
on  her  own  account,  leveller  that  she  was — a  despiscr, 
generally,  of  most  established  things — but  on  Godfre3^'s, 
the  young  god  who  had  stepped  down  condescendingly 
from  his  cloud,  floating,  as  she  had  imagined,  so  very 
far  above  her  at  her  best, — the  long-cherished  fairy- 
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prince,  who  had  at  last  wooed  her  in  the  flesh,  and  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife,  but  whose  wife  she  felt  unworthy  to 
become,  tainted,  as  she  now  seemed  in  her  o^^^l  esti- 
mation, through  her  newly-discovered  relationship  to 
rogues  and  vagabonds.  Slowly  and  sadly  she  took  her 
way  homewards  after  this  strange  interview  ;  down 
the  shadowy  pathway,  across  the  shingly  coach-road, 
which,  further  on,  passed  the  front  door  of  Dalling- 
ridge  House,  and  so,  round  by  the  copper-beech — as 
yet  almost  destitute  of  leaves — through  the  quivering 
grove  of  silver  birches  where  the  fern  grew  so  high  in 
the  summer. 

As  she  approached  the  hereditary  dwelling-place  of 
the  Weller  family  at  Great  Stillingfleet,  she  perceived 
a  horse — a  strawberry  roan,  with  a  bob-tail — fastened 
to  the  lintel,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  male  figure  came 
out  of  the  cottage.     It  was  Dr.  Dyer. 

^  Good  evening  to  you.  Miss  St.  Clair,'  said  he,  as 
he  set  about  remounting.  '  I  take  it  as  a  good  sign 
that  you  are  out  so  late  on  your  rambles.  I  hope  the 
collar-bone  is  easier?' 

'  Thank  you,  yes.  I  went  out  for  an  evening  stroll, 
and  something  kept  me  longer  than  I  expected.  I'm 
afraid  it  must  be  very  late,  as  it's  so  dark:  at  first  I 
didn't  recognise  you.' 

'  You  didn't  expect  to  see  me,  I  dare  say,  any  more 
than  I  was  prepared  to  see  //on.  You  are,  however,  the 
innocent  cause  of  my  being  here  at  this  unusual  hour. 
Your  conversation,  in  the  harness-room,  was  so  exces- 
sively enthralling,  that  I  entirely  forgot  this  poor 
fellow  Weller  was  expecting  my  visit  until  I  found 
myself  more  than  half-way  home.  I  make  a  point  of 
trying  never  to  forget  my  duty  to  the  poor,  if  possible, 
so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ride  back  again,  and 
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here  I  am — twenty  minutes  past  eiglit.     By  pushing 
on  briskly,  I  may  get  back  to  Poynings  by  nine.' 

'  I'm  sure  Moses  ought  to  be  ver}^  much  obliged  to 
you  for  taking  so  much  trouble,  and  giving  up  your 
dinner.     How  is  he  going  on  ? ' 

*  Not  quite  so  satisfactorily  this  evening.  Though 
the  distressing  symptoms  of  numbness  have  been  neu- 
tralised by  having  recourse  to  violent  stimulants,  and 
to  repeated  doses  of  ammonia,  which,  in  this  instance, 
I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  administer  internally. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  observing  the  effects  of 
snake-bite — in  the  action  of  all  poisons,  I  may  say, 
which  are  communicated  to  the  system  by  inoculation.' 

Some  minutes  later,  Sophy  thought  upon  the  Doctor's 
words  with  blanched  cheeks  and  beating  heart.  Not- 
withstanding his  remark  with  respect  to  the  hour,  she 
had  desired  to  ascertain  it  with  more  certainty,  and  so^ 
glanced  in  at  the  harness-room  clock  on  her  way  to  the 
house.  The  black  bottle,  with  the  glass  from  which 
the  Doctor  had  drunk,  was  still  upon  the  chimncj'piece, 
and  something  tempted  her  to  examine  it.  Evidently 
— too  evidently — it  did  not  contain  wine.  '  Kismef 
was  written  upon  the  label  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
departed  neophyte.  What  singular  fatality  could  have 
made  Jane  imagine  that  this  bottle  contained  sherrv  ? 
.  .  .  There  was  no  hope,  Sophy  felt,  that  she  could  be 
mistaken  in  her  terrible  suspicion.  It  icas  a  .sample  of 
tJie  Borgia  decoction  prepared  by  the  hand  of  him  who  had 
inherited  the  original  recipe  /  .  .  . 

But  yet.  Dr.  Dyer  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
The  person  she  had  just  seen,  and  who  had  conversed 
with  her  so  affably,  could  not  have  been  his  wraith  ? 
By  what  strange  chance  had  it  happened,  too,  that  he 
shoidd  have  spoken  to  her  about  the  action  of  poisons  ! 
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.  .  .  Here  Avas  surely  some  inexplicable  mystery,  or 
else  a  mystery  to  be  explained  onlj^  in  two  possible 
ways.  Either  Dr.  Dyer,  by  reason  of  his  scientific 
and  medical  knoAvledge,  had  been  enabled  at  once  to 
administer  to  himself  an  antidote — and  this,  judging 
from  the  account  he  had  given  her  of  his  movements, 
seemed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable — or 
else,  the  deadliness  of  the  Borgia  decoction,  like  the 
vitality  of  the  Great  Cause,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
delusion  and  a  snare:  it  was,  after  all,  only  an  innocent 
liquid  preparation,  which,  supposing  any  one  was 
absent-minded  enough  to  mistake  it  for  sherr}^  or  'red 
port-wine,'  could  be  drunk  with  perfect  impunit}^ ! 
.  .  .  Here,  surely  (though  this  time  the  fault  was  on 
the  right  side),  was  the  destruction  of  another  illusion! 
AVas  everijthiiifj,  then,  a  sham  and  a  make-believe,  and  no- 
thing precisely  what  it  pretended  to  be?  .  .  .  Some  such 
thoughts  as  these,  notwithstanding  her  other  pre-occu- 
pations,  pursued  her  as  she  made  her  way  to  the  house, 
bearing  with  her  the  fatal  bottle,  upon  which  she  felt 
constrained  to  question  her  father.  With  regard  to 
Reuben  Goddard's  disclosures,  she  would  say  nothing 
at  present.  To  allude  to  them  would  only  be  to  disinter 
painful  recollections,  and  reopen  old  wounds.  If  ever 
she  chanced  to  meet  with  him  again,  she  would  make 
him  a  present  out  of  her  own  private  purse ;  and, 
in  all  probabilit}^,  he  would  leave  the  neighbourhood  as 
soon  as  the  people  who  were  assembled  for  the  fair  had 
finally  dispersed. 

*  I  think  you  told  me  that  that  terrible  Borgia 
poison  dcstro3'^ed  life  almost  immediatel}'  ? '  she  re- 
marked to  the  blind  man  upon  entering  the  sitting- 
room.  Her  check  was  still  pale,  and  her  eyes  dilated, 
supposing  its  action  was  slower  than  she  had  been  led 
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to  imagine,  or  that  it  differed  with  different  subjects. 
In  this  case,  Dr.  D3'er  might  still  be  a  doomed  man ! 

It  was,  therefore,  a  relief  to  her  when  he  answered : 

'Its  fatal  influence  upon  the  human  system  is 
almost  instantaneous.  .  .  .  Sure  as  death,  swift  as  the 
feet  of  the  bringers  of  evil-tidings,  veiled  as  Destiny  I 
All  three  of  these  important  characteristics  ajDpeared 
to  us  to  be  embodied  in  the  word  ''  Kismet j'^  which  his 
highness  has  placed  upon  the  bottle  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  ;  of  this  I  informed  you,  for  fear  of  accidents,  in 
a  message  which  I  wrote  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and 
sent  up  to  your  room.  I  couched  it  in  veiled  language, 
alluding  to  the  poison  as  "  date  wine,"  and  signing 
myself  "  Schesheth  the  Blind,"  although,  to  be  quite 
correct,  it  was  in  reality  the  Rabbin  Papa ;  one  of  the 
first  usurers,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing 
this  delicacy.'  ^ 

'  An  accident  has  already  happened,'  she  answered, 
unable  to  repress  a  feeling  of  melancholy  triumph 
at  the  thought  of  unmasking  what  she  now  looked 
upon  as  an  imposture.  '  I  never  received  your  mes- 
sage, and  somebody,  mistaking  it  for  sherry,  has  tossed 
oft'  a  whole  glass  of  it,  and  isuH  dead  ! ' 

*  Taken  internally,'  remarked  the  philosopher,  '  the 
secret  instrument  of  the  Borgias  is  wholly  innocuous. 
I  confess  that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  realise 
the  mental  state  of  any  person  who  could  mistake  it 
for  sherry ;  but,  assuming  any  such  aberration  possible, 
it  would  be  harmless  as  the  virus  of  the  cobra  when 
absorbed  under  similar  conditions.  The  poison  is  com- 
municated to  the  system  solely  by  inoculation.' 

The  '  instrument  of  the  Borgias,'  then,  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  she  would  congratulate 
herseK  upon  the  fact  that  it  had  been  taken  internally ! 
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Illusions  enough,  in  all  conscience,  had  hoen  destroyed 
already.  After  the  total  collapse  of  her  faith  in  the 
Great  Cause,  and  the  *  beautiful  j^oung  lady  of  great 
family,'  how  could  she  have  borne,  with  equanimitj', 
the  discovery  that,  after  all,  the  Borgia  mixture  was 
not  poison  ? 

Having  obtained  from  her  father  this  reassuring 
explanation,  Sophy  sat  do"s^^l  and  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Godfrey,  which  she  begged  Nelus  to  convey 
that  very  night  to  Dallingridge  House.  It  was  a  letter 
of  renunciation  and  self-immolation,  wetted  "svith  her 
tears,  and  ran  thus  : — 

'  Something  I  have  heard  to-day  has  made  me  feel  that 
I  must  no  longer  hope  for  the  gi'eat  happiness  to  which  I 
was  looking  forward — hoiv  much,  you  will  never  know.  I 
give  you  up  for  ever,  my  dearest.  Please  believe  that, 
though  I  was  always  imworthy  of  you,  I  have  loved  you 
better  than  anything  on  earth.' 

Sophy  had  formed  the  Quixotic  resolution  of 
writing  thus  from  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and 
humilit3\  Too  humble  from  the  first  to  deem  her- 
self worthy,  '  at  her  best,'  to  mate  with  her  ideal, 
she  possessed  yet  too  proud  and  independent  a  spirit 
to  brook  the  thought  that,  out  of  pity,  or  in  con- 
sideration of  her  avowed  affection,  he  might  bend  and 
condescend  towards  her  without  some  manner  of  protest 
upon  her  part.  For  that  he  would  so  bend  and  con- 
descend, she  had  felt  almost  confident,  even  whilst  she 
was  writing  this  letter,  which  she  called  a  renunciation ; 
and  being  constrained  and  entreated  by  the  man  she 
loved  *  better  than  anything  on  earth,'  she  would  not 
be  a  solitary  example  of  a  woman  who, 

'Whispering  "  I  will  ne'er  consent" — consented.' 

Even  to  herself,  she  admitted  that  she  did  not  think 
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Godfrey  would  relinquish  lier  without  a  struggle,  and 
her  heart  already  yearned  for  those  prayers  and  en- 
treaties which  were  destined,  perchance,  to  melt  her 
in  the  end.  It  was,  therefore,  with  surprise  and  bitter 
humiliation,  that  she  read  these  few  lines  from  him 
in  answer  to  her  letter : 

*  As  I  received  your  note,  I  was  writing  to  you.  God 
knows  this  is  hard  to  bear.  Let  me  see  you  to-morrow  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  hazel-copse  to  say  good-bye  to  you  for 
ever.' 

*  He  seems  quite  glad  to  get  rid  of  me,'  she  thought, 
with  a  sudden  reaction  of  feeling.  '  Oh,  why,  icJiij,  did 
I  ever  give  him  his  liberty  ?  He  must  he  in  locc  icith 
mmebodij  else  ! ' 


Chapter  VIII. 

But  these  poor  lovers,  like  many  others  before 
them,  Avere  plaj^ng  at  cross-purposes ;  in  order  to  ex- 
plain which  it  will  be  necessarj'-  to  relate  what  had 
been  taking  place  at  Dallingridge  House  whilst  SojDhy 
was  lingering  under  the  high  beeches. 

At  the  head  of  a  long  table  in  the  large  dining- 
hall,  oak-panelled,  and  hung  around  with  simpering 
and  scowling  family  portraits,  Godfrey  St.  Clair  was 
presiding  oA^er  a  dinner  to  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
guests,  amongst  whom  his  mother  was  the  only  lady. 
She  was  seated  at  the  further  end  of  the  table,  and  liad 
given  the  place  of  honour,  on  her  right,  to  Mr.  Horn- 
blower,  who,  though  old  and  feeble  in  intellect,  was 
enabled,  by  means  of  a  vigorous  physical  constitution, 
to  assist  cheerfully  either  at  funeral  feast  or  convivial 
gathering. 
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This  banquet  partook,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
nature  of  both.  At  its  commencement,  some  constraint 
might  have  been  observable  amongst  the  majority  of 
the  guests,  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  old  Squire 
preventing  them  from  launching  forth  at  once  into 
lively  converse  in  an  apartment  where,  onh'  a  month 
ago,  some  of  them  had  beheld  all  that  remained  of  him 
covered  over  with  a  black  velvet  pall. 

Godfrey  had  not  yet  acquired,  either,  that  tone  of 
free-and-easy  familiarity  with  his  so-called  inferiors, 
which,  although  it  springs  often  from  an  assumption  of 
the  most  impertinent  condescension,  hardly  ever  fails  to 
please  them  and  to  put  them  at  their  ease.  A  certain 
shj-ncss  and  reserve,  therefore,  in  the  young  man's 
demeanour,  particularly  observable  upon  this  occasion, 
cast,  at  first,  a  chill  upon  the  proceedings.  By-and-by, 
however,  good  food  and  generous  wine  began  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  the  hardy  yeomen-farmers,  and  thaw  them 
gradually  to  convivial  geniality ;  so  that,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast,  the  clatter  of  plates  and  glasses, 
and  the  hubbub  of  voices,  seemed  to  Godfrey  to  have 
become  almost  insupportable. 

Several  circumstances,  besides  a  natural  distaste  for 
all  public  demonstrations,  had  caused  him  to  regard 
this  entertainment  with  impatience.  The  whole  affair 
*  bored '  him  inconceivably,  and  he  foresaw  now  that  it 
would  drag  on  to  twice  the  length  he  had  anticipated. 

The  presence,  too,  of  Pettigrew,  who  occupied  a 
place  at  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  left  hand,  irritated  him  beyond 
measure,  for  it  was  in  vain  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
reason  himself  out  of  his  uncomfortable  suspicions.  As 
soon  as  he  fancied  that  he  had  partly  succeeded  in 
lulling  them,  some  circumstance,  often  trivial  in  the 
extreme,  was  almost  sure  to  reawaken  them,  and  bring 
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back  to  liis  mind  the  contents  of  his  mother's  letter, 
which  he  had  so  often  repented  of  having  read. 
Only  that  very  afternoon,  whilst  searching  for  some 
legal  documents,  he  had  chanced  upon  a  bundle  of 
provincial  new^spapers,  which  had  evidently  been  care- 
fully put  aside.  They  bore  the  date  of  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  in  each  of  them  there  appeared  notices 
of  sermons  preached  upon  various  occasions  by  Mr. 
Petti  grew,  which  had  been  scored  with  ink  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  place.  One  of  the  paragraphs  thus 
indicated,  somehow  arrested  Godfrey's  attention,  and 
upon  glancing  carelessly  over  it  he  read  : — 

'Execution. — Warchester  Gaol  was  again  the  scene  of 
an  execution  yesterday  morning,  the  criminal  who  suffered 
death  being  Caleb  Draper,  who  was  found  guilty  at  the  last 
Liverpool  Assizes  of  the  barbarous  murder  of  Joseph  Parsons, 
a  fellow-labourer,  on  the  20th  of  March.  .  .  .  Shortly 
before  eight  o'clock  the  solemn  tone  of  the  funeral  bell  com- 
menced, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  procession,  headed  by  the 
chief  warder,  emerged  from  the  prison.  Caleb  Draper  fol- 
lowed immediately,  with  his  arms  strapped  down  to  his  sides ; 
he  manifested  very  little  fear  or  emotion,  and,  as  he  was 
ascending  the  scaffold-steps,  he  gave  a  quick  look  upwards, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  appeared  to  be  scanning  with  interest 
the  apparatus  of  death.  The  condemned  man  was  then 
placed  beneath  the  beam,  no  resistance  or  difficulty  being 
experienced,  although  as  he  came  in  contact  with  the  rope 
he  gave  a  slight  shudder.  The  executioner,  with  a  quick, 
business-like  air,  then  strapped  the  unhappy  man's  legs, 
pulled  down  the  cap  over  his  face,  and  adjusted  the  rope. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Pettigreiv,  the  new  prison  chaplain,  read  over 
him  the  Burial  Service,  to  which  he  appeared  to  pay  devout 
attention,  joining  heartily  in  the  responses,  and  exclaiming 
frequently,  "  Lord,  receive  my  spirit !"  "Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me  !"  and  just  before  the  falling  of  the  drop  he  was 
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heard  to  murmur,  "Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus."  Caleb 
Draper  attended  service  on  Sunday  at  the  prison  chapel,  and 
appeared  seriously  attentive  to  a  discourse  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pettigrew  from  the  text,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire"  (Matt.  xxv.  41);  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Burial  Service  was  used,  and  hymns  appropriate  to 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  criminal  were  sung.' 

Godfrey  never  afterwards  knew  why  he  had  perused 
these  offensive  details,  with  others  (omitted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader),  to  their  'bitter  end.'  At  any 
rate,  the  presence  of  Pettigrew  upon  this,  and  other 
similar  occasions,  appeared,  to  him,  to  have  disqualified 
him  for  the  post  he  had  now  assumed,  of  confidential 
friend  and  adviser  in  his  own  household. 

*  He  was  accustomed,  once,  to  preach  to  men  so  vile 
and  abandoned,'  he  thought,  '  so  steeped  in  every 
manner  of  wrong-doing,  that  he  has  naturally  come  to 
assume  a  certain  tone  of  superiority,  which  might  easily 
influence  a  woman,  and  delude  her  into  thinking  that 
he  was  possessed  of  a  superior  judgment.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  career  he  was  placed  in  the  position  of  one 
having  authority.  He  was  not  raised,  however,  upon 
a  pedestal  by  reason  of  his  own  merits,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failings — nay,  the  crimes — of  the  wretches 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  which,  by  their  magni- 
tude, must  have  blinded  him  utterly  to  his  0"^ti 
shortcomings.' 

Hence,  no  doubt,  the  aggressive  and  dictatorial 
spirit  which  sometimes  seemed  to  animate  him ;  the 
smug  complacency  with  which,  as  from  a  height,  he 
looked  down  upon  the  foibles  of  others  ;  the  bitterness 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  denounce  evil ;  the  want  of 
sympathy  and  the  mistrust  with  which  he  regarded  all 
that  appeared  to  other  eyes  to  be  good,  noble,  and  dis- 
interested. 
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Then,  again,  altliougli  Godfrey  had  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  Pettigrew's  mental  powers,  he  realised  that 
he  Avas  endowed  with  enough  of 

*  That  low  cunning  which  in  fools  supplies, 
And  amply  too,  the  want  of  being  wise,' 

to  render  him,  perhaps,  redoubtable  as  a  secret  adver- 
sary. In  fact,  at  this  particular  moment,  the  young 
man,  do  what  he  would,  could  recognise  no  good  in 
him  whatsoever.  Unconsciouslj^  he  called  to  mind  the 
curate's  pale,  pinched  face,  as  he  lay  fever-stricken  at 
Pegli ;  the  closed  eyes,  opening  suddenly,  with  an 
expression  of  shrinking  horror,  to  meet  his  own ;  the 
mean,  lipless  mouth,  which  had  parted  to  accuse  him, 
deliriously,  of  bearing  upon  his  forehead  the  brand  of 
Cain — no  doubt  in  consequence  of  having  revisited,  in 
some  fevered  dream,  the  scene  of  his  early  clerical  minis-* 
trations.  The  remembrance  of  this,  and  of  his  own 
sensations  at  the  moment  of  reading  his  mother's  letter, 
returned  to  him  vividly  now,  as,  silent  amidst  the 
surging  murmur  of  voices,  he  leant  forward  in  his 
chair,  eagerly  watching  every  movement  of  the  man  he 
could  not  help  detesting,  as  though  prepared  to  spring 
upon  him,  panther-like,  should  the  occasion  permit.  He 
was  desirous,  too,  of  catching  his  mother's  eye  ;  for  the 
dinner  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  over,  and  he  was 
longing  impatiently  to  join  Sophy  under  the  high 
beeches  before  she  should  have  become  weary  of 
waiting.  Just  at  this  moment,  however,  old  Farmer 
Gladwish,  one  of  the  most  respected  of  the  tenants 
upon  the  estate,  rising  from  his  chair,  wine-glass  in 
hand,  in  obedience  evidently  to  a  preconcerted  design, 
proposed,  in  flattering  terms,  the  health  of  '  the  young 
Squire,'  who  perceived,  to  his  annoyance,  that  the 
toast   would   be    accompanied   by   a    few   appropriate 
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remarks,  to  whicli  lie  would  be  expected  to  reply. 
Once  fairly  started,  the  honest  yeoman's  discourse  was 
not  wanting  in  a  certain  rough  eloquence.  Casting 
back,  he  said,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  he  could 
remember  not  only  the  old  man  who  had  just  departed, 
but  his  father  before  him ;  and  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  Godfrey  would  imitate  the  virtues  possessed  by 
those  two  of  his  forbears,  and  follow  dutifully  in  their 
footsteps  ;  adding  that,  from  what  he  had  hitherto  seen 
and  heard  of  him,  he  doubted  not  but  that  this  would 
be  his  endeavour,  and  that  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  old  name  would  be  found  in  the  j'^oung  man  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  to  whose  likeness  to  many  of  the 
portraits  upon  the  walls  he  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  company  present. 

There  did,  indeed,  exist  between  Godfrey  and  some 
of  these,  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance,  though, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  more  marked  than  that  which  may 
be  discovered  any  day  in  a  man  to  his  ancestors,  given 
a  good  many  of  these  last  to  select  from,  or  combine, 
and  where  the  discoverer  goes  to  work  with,  a  will. 
With  one  single  exception,  these  family  portraits  had, 
in  reality,  nothing  more  in  common  with  their  living 
representative  than  was  suggested  by  the  fact  of  their 
having  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  possessors  of  marked 
eyebrows  and  clear-cut  features.  The  picture  of 
Captain  Godfrey  St.  Clair,  however,  the  young  hero  of 
Culloden,  which  hung  a  little  to  the  right  of  where  the 
present  Godfrey  was  seated,  did  indeed  bear  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  him,  which  might  be  accounted 
altogether  fortunate,  seeing  that  the  face  portrayed  was 
by  far  the  handsomest  of  any  looking  down  from  the 
walls,  and  that  the  accounts  of  its  owner  which  had 
descended   to   posterity,   represented   his  character  as 
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having    been    in   keeping    with    the   nobility   of  his 
features. 

Godfrey  had  always  been  proud  of  his  likeness  to 
this  particular  ancestor,  to  which  he  had  often  heard 
his  father  calling  attention,  and  it  had  been  his  wont,  in 
boyhood,  to  invoke  and  appeal  to  him  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  a  patron- saint,  on  all  solemn  and  im- 
portant occasions.     Upon  this  subject  he  could  even  now 
have  waxed  eloquent.     He  could  have  alluded,  too,  to 
the  paternal  care  and  solicitude  which  had  warded  over 
the  helpless  years  of  his  infancy,  presenting  him,  by 
way  of  example,  only  with  that  which  was  noble  and 
excellent ;  and  he  might  have  concluded  by  promising 
to  select  as  a   model    for   future  conduct  his  gallant 
and  exemplary  great- uncle  with  the  powdered  hair  and 
scarlet  uniform.     All  this  he  might  have  said,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  but  he  was  impatient  to  the  last  degree 
to  be  gone  ;  and  so,   filling  up  his  glass  with  cham- 
pagne, he  rose,  bowed  courteous^  to  the  old  farmer, 
and  after  only  a  few  conventional  expressions  of  thanks, 
subsided  again  into   the   place  he  was  so   anxious   to 
leave.     This  was  by  no  means  Godfrey's  first  glass  of 
champagne,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  the  second,  nor  the  third, 
which  he  had  tossed  off  during  the  evening,  in  repl}''  to 
such  invitations  as  the  following :    *  A  g-lass  of  wine 
w4th  you,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  sir  ;  *  or,  *  Mr.  Godfrey,  sir,  I 
look   towards  you.'     *  To   the   young   Squire  !  *     'To 
young  muster;'  &c.     But  then  this  was  not  the  first 
occasion,  either,  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  when 
he  had  assisted  at  a  banquet  upon  a  formidable  scale  ; 
for  he  had  not  passed  his  adolescence  only  in  clipping 
hedges,  spudding  up  thistles,  '  having  out  the  ferrets,* 
and  shooting  pheasants,  like  his  unambitious  neighbour, 
Sir   Thomas   Ilickathrift.     He    had    attended    *  wine- 
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parties '  at  Oxford ;  and  in  London,  at  Melton,  and 
whilst  upon  the  Continent,  had  seen  something;  of  men 
and  manners ;  and  although  he  was  generally  exces- 
sively temperate,  he  realised  that  there  were  occasions 
when  it  would  be  a  double  advantage  to  be  able  to 
drink  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  head 
cool,  and  this,  hitherto,  he  had  alwaj^s  managed  to 
achieve.  But  he  had  sat  down  to  this  particular 
dinner  in  what  was, /(?>• ///y;;,  an  almost  unprecedented 
state  of  nervous  irritability,  and  he  felt,  as  he  resumed  his 
place,  after  replying  to  Farmer  Gladwish's  remarks,  as 
though  iif  t)"  thousand  hammers  were  beating  time  in  his 
brain,  in  which  the  prevailing  notion  was  a  sense  of  fury 
and  indignation  directed  against  Mr.  Pettigrcw.  He 
wondered,  angrilj^,  whether  any  of  these  simple  folk, 
who  were  now  so  eloquent  in  their  adulation  of  the  rising 
sun,  could  guess  at  the  rancorous  sentiments  which 
animated  just  then  the  breast  of  him  of  whom  they  were 
prophesying  such  noble  things.  Perhaps,  he  thought, 
with  bitter  humiliation,  they  already  knew  all  about  the 
ignoble  influence  which  had  been  undermining  the  honour 
of  his  house  !  Only  upon  the  previous  Sunday,  he  now 
remembered,  when  the  strange  clergyman,  who  had  not 
expected  Pettigrew  to  return  so  soon,  had  delivered  his 
sermon — which  happened  to  treat  of  Felix  and  Drusilla — 
he  had  observed  that  two  of  the  most  inveterate  of  the 
village  gossij^s  had  exchanged  glances  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
which  he  interpreted  as  having  reference  to  the  identity 
of  names  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  governor  and  his 
former  tutor ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  when  once 
a  suspicion,  however  unreasonable  it  may  be,  has  taken 
root  in  the  mind,  almost  every  circimistance  connected 
with  its  object  will  seem  to  confirm  it. 

Godfrey,  then,  was  angry,  fevered,  and  excited  in 
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mind,  and  burning  ^yitll  impatience  to  be  gone.  He 
bad  been  hoping  for  some  time  tbat  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
would  withdraw,  after  which  he  could  hastily  have 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  conclusion ;  but  it  seemed 
to  his  jealous  eyes  as  though  she  was  purposely  linger- 
ing in  order  to  prolong  the  enjojnnent  afforded  by  Mr. 
Pettigrew's  society,  and  that  the  curate  himself  (who 
must  have  been  aware  that  hmnan  powers  of  endurance 
are  possessed  of  a  limit)  was  preventing  her  from 
leaving  the  room,  simply  with  the  view  of  acting  in 
opposition  to  his  wishes.  Nay,  was  it  not  even  pos- 
sible that  the  man  he  detested — realising,  perhaps,  the 
nature  of  his  surmises,  by  reason  of  the  unsealed  letter, 
which,  upon  his  recover}^  from  illness,  he  must  have 
discovered — might  be  positively  bent  upon  subjecting 
him  to  this  present  annoyance  from  a  spirit  of  insolent 
defiance,  founded  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  empire 
he  had  established  over  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  upon 
Godfrey's  own  discovery  of  this  empire  ? 

But  upon  looking  now,  for  at  least  the  hundredth 
time,  towards  the  place  where  his  mother  was  seated, 
the  young  man  perceived,  to  his  astonishment,  that  she 
was  in  tears.  The  speech  of  old  Farmer  Gladwish  had 
apparentl}^  touched  some  chord  which  had  remained 
persistently  silent  in  the  past  years ;  for  Godfrey  never 
remembered  to  have  beheld  her  in  any  way  moved  upon 
his  own  accoimt,  nor,  indeed,  had  he  ever  seen  her  shed 
tears  at  all,  except  upon  the  occasion  which  now  came 
back  to  him,  when  he  had  surprised  her  and  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  in  the  boudoir,  just  before  he  had  himself  left 
England  for  the  Continent. 

As  she  passed  her  lace  handkerchief  across  her  brow 
to  conceal  her  emotion,  Godfrey  observed  that  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew  called  her  attention  to  himself,  by  touching  her 
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familiarly  upon  tlie  arm,  whilst,  witli  the  look  of  one 
having  authority,  he  indicated  the  door  by  an  ex- 
pressive wave  of  the  hand,  which  amomited  almost  to 
a  command. 

Now,  although  Godfrey  had  been  most  impatiently 
awaiting  the  moment  when  she  should  quit  the  aj^art- 
ment,  the  idea  that  she  should  go  in  obedience  to 
Pettigrew's  imperative  order  seemed,  in  his  present 
state  of  mind,  to  add  the  last  straw  to  a  whole  camel- 
load  of  injuries  and  humiliations.  His  blood  was 
fired  with  an  ultimate  and  uncontrollable  indignation, 
and,  rising  from  his  chair,  he  called  out,  in  a  louder  and 
more  authoritative  voice  than  it  was  his  custom  to 
assume, — 

*  Perhaps,  mother,  you  may  feci  this  room  a  little 
too  warm.  We  shall  not  be  long  before  we  join  you  in 
the  drawing-room.'  Then,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  St.  Clair's 
trailing  garments  had  vanished  through  the  doorway, 
*Jamieson,'  said  he  to  the  butler,  who  appeared  in 
answer  to  a  violent  jerk  at  the  bell-rope,  *be  good 
enough  to  show  these  gentlemen  into  the  library.  They 
are  at  liberty  to  smoke ;  see  that  there  are  cigars  and 
brandy  and  water.  Mr.  Pettigrew,'  he  added,  observing 
that  the  curate  was  rising  with  the  rest,  'have  the 
kindness  to  remain  behind  for  a  few  minutes.  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.' 


Chapter  IX. 

There  was  an  aggressive  ring  in  the  young  man's 
voice,  so  singularly  at  variance  with  his  usual  courtly 
manner  of  address,  that  it  caused  Mr.  Pettigrew  to  raise 
his  faded  eyebrows  in  momentar}'  wonder.     His  aston- 
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ishment,  however,  did  not  take  the  form  of  words  ;  and 
Godfrey  continued :  '  There  is  one  thing,  sir,  about 
which  I  wish  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  you,  to 
prevent  any  impleasantness  from  arising  in  the  future. 
But  as  you  are  here  this  evening  as  a  guest  in  my  house, 
I  feel  naturall}^  some  delicacy  about  plain  speaking.  .  .  . 
On  neutral  ground — (and  here  he  gulped  down  the 
remainder  of  his  claret) — on  neutral  ground,'  he  went 
on,  clenching  his  teeth,  *I  could  express  myself  more 
clearl3^' 

'  One  would  fancy,  my  dear  Godfrey,'  answered  the 
curate,  his  thin  lips  relaxing,  as  though  in  obedience  to 
the  pulling  of  an  invisible  wire,  '  that  it  was  your  in- 
tention to  call  me  out,  and  murder  me  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  duello !  E-em ember  that  all  priests  and  dea- 
cons are  men  of  j)eace.  You  can't  select,  as  the  victim 
of  your  righteous  indignation,  a  clerk  in  holy  orders.'  • 

'  By  Heaven  / '  .  .  .  Godfrey  began,  grinding  his 
teeth  like  a  man-eating  tiger.  lie  checked  himself, 
however,  and  continued  more  calmly,  though  with  the 
manner  of  one  who  has  been  goaded  to  an  extremity : 
*  If,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  you  were  not  at  the 
present  moment  actually  sitting  at  my  own  table  .  .  .' 

*My  dear  Godfrey,'  remonstrated  Pettigrew,  smiling 
again,  'forgive  me  for  what  I  am  about  to  say — in  your 
house,  at  your  own  table — but  you  are  a  little  tipsy.' 

*  I  dare  say  I  may  be,'  rejoined  the  young  man  ex- 
citedl}^,  pushing  back  his  hair,  and  wringing  his  table- 
napkin  after  the  same  murderous  fashion  as  that  in 
which  Moses  Weller,  in  the  old  time,  had  wrung  his 
smock-frock  in  illustration  of  the  strangling  of  the 
poor  young  rook ;  '  but  upon  one  point,  at  least,  I  am 
sober  and  resolved.  You  must  leave  this  place — this 
house, — this  parish  even.' 
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*I  have  your  father's  promise  of  the  livmg  in 
writing,'  Pettigrew  answered,  still  smiling  placidly. 
*  It  is  for  this  that  I  have  been  waiting  for  all  these 
years,  declining  all  other  offers  of  preferment.  You 
have  not,  I  trust,  forgotten  this  ;  and  when  Mr.  Horn- 
blower  is  at  last  removed  .  .  .' 

They  both  glanced  instinctively  towards  the  end 
of  the  long  table,  where  they  perceived  Mr.  Horn- 
blower  still  seated.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  their 
discourse,  however,  being  busily  occupied  with  the 
contents  of  three  decanters,  which,  after  revolving  in 
their  appointed  orbit,  had  fortunately  stopped  opposite 
to  his  place. 

*  You  are  quite  right  in  surmising,'  Godfrey  con- 
tinued, in  a  lower  tone,  though  he  hissed  out  his  words 
in  a  very  objectionable  manner,  *  that  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hornblower  may  be  reasonably  expected  at  any 
moment,  for  he  becomes  daily  more  fatuous  and  incom- 
petent. I  am  aware,  too,  that,  in  the  event  of  this 
occurrence,  you  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  my 
father  a  promise  of  the  living,  and  that  hence  there  is  a 
probability  of  your  making  Dallingridge  your  permanent 
abode.  You  must  pardon  me,  however,  if  I  say  boldly 
that,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  I  most  distinctly  and 
emphatically  disapprove  of  any  such  arrangement.  It 
is  an  arrangement,  indeed,  which  my  father  would 
never  have  contemplated  at  all,  had  he  been  aware  how 
utterly  repugnant  it  would  have  been  to  my  wishes,  and 
I  must  warn  you  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  prevent  its 
accomplishment. ' 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  pedantry  of  expression  to 
which  he  was  prone ;  but  as  he  awaited  the  curate's 
reply,  there  was  an  expression  in  his  eyes  belying  his 
stilted  form  of  speech. 
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'  Perliaps,'  answered  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  a  voice  of 
studied  calm,  *  you  will  be  good  enough  to  explain  your 
reasons  for  behaving  in  so  ungentlemanlike  a  manner  ?  ^ 

The  two  men  were  standing  up  now,  face  to  face, 
glaring  at  each  other  at  the  head  of  the  long  table,  at 
the  lower  end  of  which  Mr.  Hornblower  was  apparently 
relating  one  of  his  stock  anecdotes  with  the  greatest 
complacency  to  vacant  chairs  and  empty  bottles.  They 
both  knew  that  it  was  not  worth  while  considering  him 
in  the  light  of  a  listener. 

'  Certainly,'  rejoined  Godfrey,  raising  his  voice  as 
he  went  on.  'You  have  obtained  too  much  influence  in 
this  house,  and  you  have  the  bad  taste,  too,  to  display 
it,  even  upon  public  occasions.  There  has  been  an 
example  this  evening  of  your  inconceivable  imperti- 
nence and  want  of  tact ;  indeed,  I  may  even  say  '  (and 
here  he  made  the  strangling-of-the-young-rook  gesture 
for  the  second  time)  '  of  your  confounded  and  unprece- 
dented impudence  ! ' 

*  Mrs.  St.  Clair  is  the  best  judge  of  this/  replied 
Pettigrew,  still  apparently  unmoved.  *It  is  to  her  that 
I  shall  appeal ; '  and  he  made  as  though  he  was  about  to 
quit  the  apartment. 

*  You  shall  do  no  such  thing ! '  interposed  Godfrey 
peremptorily,  as  he  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  bar 
his  exit.  *  You  shall  not  go  sneaking  and  snivelling  to 
my  mother  upon  every  possible  occasion.  Nay,  you 
shall  hear  me  out !  ...  If  I  have  insulted  you  .  .  .' 

*  You  have  insulted  me,*  muttered  Pettigrew  hoarsely, 
as  he  twitched  nervously  at  the  table-cloth.  'But  I 
shall  take  no  notice  of  it,  as  you  are  drunk.' 

'  You  sh((U  take  notice  of  it,  sir !  '  cried  Godfrey, 
lashing  himself  into  a  state  of  frenzy.  '  Good  God  !  is 
your  priest's  garb  to  be  to  you  always  as  a  shield  and 
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buckler  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  talisman  wbicb  protects  you 
from  the  just  recompense  of  your  cowardl}^  actions  ? 
And  are  you  to  be  permitted  to  lie,  to  inwn,  to  steal 
from  others  their  honour,  their  good  name,  simply 
because  you  arc  a  priest  ?  By  Heaven,  no,  sir  !  I  say 
again,  you  sJiall  take  some  notice  of  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  my  insult!  Let  it  induce  you  at  least  to 
leave  this  house,  and  never  to  set  foot  in  it  again — that 
much  vnW.  content  me  for  the  present.  Why,  indeed, 
are  you  here  this  evening  ?  By  whose  invitation  ? 
Sj)eak,  and  answer  me ;  by  whose  invitation  are  you  here 
to-day  ?  Not  by  mine.  Had  I  bade  you  hither,  I 
could  not  now  speak  so  plainly,  or  *'  insult "  you  as  you 
term  it.  I  have  insulted  you  once,  you  say ;  but  you 
will  take  no  notice  of  it.  Let  me  then  insult  you 
again ! '  As  he  said  this,  he  left  hold  of  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  table-napkin  with  which  he  had  been  playing, 
and  flicked  it  sharply  in  the  face  of  his  former  tutor 
with  a  sudden  movement  of  his  hand. 

*  Mrs.  St.  Clair  would  not  permit  that  I  should  be 
insulted  by  you ! '  said  Pettigrew,  hoarsely,  his  pale 
cheek  flushing  for  a  moment.  *  Not  even  if  you  were 
her  own  son,  much  less  now,  by  a  hcggar  on  /torseback/' 

'  What  makes  you  presume  to  use  such  language  to 
me?'  demanded  Godfrey,  through  his  clenched  teeth. 
*  Am  I  not  her  own  son  ?' 

*  YoK  are  not  /,'  replied  Pettigrew,  still  in  the  same 
harsh,  concentrated  tones,  and  with  what  Soj^hy  would 
have  termed  the  '  reining-in  expression,'  making  pale 
his  whole  countenance.  *  You  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  these  people'  (and  he  indicated,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  the  f  amil}^  portraits) .  '  You  were  adoj^ted  to 
cut  out  that  girl  down  at  Stillingflect ;  you  are  a  beggar  on 
horseback.'  He  paused  with  a  look  of  momentary  satis- 
faction, his  thin  lips  relaxing  into  a  smile  of  triumph. 
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Then,  perceiving  the  ashen  pallor  which  overspread  the 
young  man's  face,  he  added,  with  seeming  contrition, 
'  You  goaded  me  into  telling  you  this — you  know  you 
did.  Perhaps  I  have  been  unwise ;  nevertheless  it  is 
the  truth/ 

*  It's  a  lie ! '  exclaimed  Godfrey  passionately,  a 
strange  light  appearing  suddenly  in  his  dark  eyes.  'It 
is  a  cursed  and  abominable  falsehood ! ' 

'  It  is  the  truth,'  persisted  Pettigrew  doggedly,  'and 
nothing  hut  the  truth.  You  are  not  the  son  of  these 
people.' 

*  Liar !  Hound !  Snake  in  the  grass ! '  cried  the 
young  man,  losing,  in  his  anger,  all  self-command,  his 
clear-cut  features  looking  ashy  pale  against  the  dark 
"svainscoting.  '  Leave  this  house,  I  say  to  you  for  the 
third  time  ! — and  leave  it  at  once,  immediately ;  so  that 
I  may  not  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  lay  violent  han(^ 
upon  you,  and  soil  myself  by  touching  so  malignant  a 
reptile.' 

It  was  as  though  the  suppressed  and  concentrated 
hatred  of  years  found  voice  now,  and  cried  out  loudly 
and  passionately.  Unreasoning  and  desperate,  the 
nature  which  had  been  held  so  long  pent  up  within 
bounds  broke  forth  at  length,  and  Godfrey  St.  Clair 
stood  recklessly  confronting,  with  set  teeth,  and  quick- 
throbbing  pulses,  the  fancied  enemy  of  his  house. 

As  he  gave  vent  to  this  last  indignant  utterance,  he 
unconsciously  stamped  peremptorily  with  his  foot,  drag- 
ging aside,  as  he  did  so,  a  portion  of  the  tablecloth ; 
and  a  whole  regiment  of  glasses,  clattering  dowTi  upon 
the  floor,  added  emphasis  to  his  words,  awakening  in 
their  fall  old  Mr.  Hornblower,  who,  having  delivered 
himself  of  his  two  inevitable  anecdotes,  had  sunk  into  a 
])rofound  slumber. 

*  It  is  quite  true,'  Pettigrew  continued  to  reiterate. 
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*  You  are  not  the  son  of  these  people ;  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  whatever ;  you  are  an  adopted  child.' 

Godfrey  was  perfectly  sober  now — too  sober,  as  it 
seemed  to  himself,  for  his  senses  were  quickened  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  intensity. 

He  remembered,  afterwards,  how  loudly  and  dis- 
tinctly he  had  heard  the  ticking  of  the  gilt  clock 
upon  the  high  chimneypiece,  with  what  sharpness  of 
outline  every  object  appeared  to  stand  out  upon  the 
white  tablecloth,  and  with  w^hat  an  expression  of  painful 
earnestness  the  dark  eyes  of  the  family  pictures  seemed 
to  ffaze  down  at  him  from  the  walls. 

^  Explain  yourself,'  he  muttered  hoarsely,  as  he 
looked  fixedly  at  his  former  tutor.  '  What  do  you 
mean  ? ' 

'  I  mean  what  I  say,'  answered  Pettigrew,  casting 
down  his  eyes,  and  toying  with  a  dessert-spoon  which 
he  seemed  anxious  to  balance  upon  the  top  of  his  finger- 
glass.  '  But  it  was,  perhaps,  ill- judged  of  me  to  inform 
you  of  this  now — the  tongue  is  an  unruly  member. 
You  will  do  wisely  to  forget  that  I  have  spoken  at  all.' 

'  What !  You  arc  unable  to  make  good  your  words? 
You  shrink  from  proving  your  accursed  slander  ?  Let  me 
brand  5^ou,  then,  for  the  coward  and  liar  that  you  are !' 

Godfrey  had  already  raised  his  hand  as  though  to  deal 
Pettigrew  a  blow  he  might  have  good  cause  to  remember, 
when  the  curate  darted  rapidly  towards  the  mantlepiece. 

'  Ah,  you  would  fulfil  your  destiny  and  strike  me  ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  as,  faltering  with  fear  and  passion,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  bell-pull.  '  Son  of  Cain !  Son  of  the 
murderer  and  the  adulteress ! ' 

*  You  are  mad ! '  cried  the  young  man,  staring  at 
him  blankly,  and  dropping  his  upraised  hand  with  an 
expression  of  real  alarm. 
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*  No,  I  am  not/  answered  Pettigrew,  recovering  his 
composure  and  leaving  go  of  the  bell.  *  I  have  been 
driven  at  last  into  telling  you  tlie  truth.  .  .  .  You  are 
the  son  of  a  man  who  committed  a  murder.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  hanged  him  or  cut  off  his  head.  .  .  . 
He  murdered  his  brother.' 

'  Then  why  am  I  here  ? '  asked  Godfrey,  looking 
scared  and  bewildered.     *  Why  am  I  here  at  all  ? ' 

*  Yes,  why  are  \o\\  two  tiresome  people  staying  on 
here?'  murmured  the  soft  accents  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair, 
who  at  this  moment  peeped  in  at  the  door.  '  Do,  God- 
frey, come  and  help  me  to  entertain  your  guests.  You 
have  been  talking  here  long  enough,  I'm  sure ! ' 

'  Listen  to  what  this  man  is  saying,'  cried  Godfrey, 
striding  towards  the  place  where  she  was  standing,  '  and 
give  the  lie  to  his  words.    Liar,  repeat  your  calumnies  ! ' 

'  What  is  all  this  ? '  asked  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  turning 
pale,  and  seeming  to  cling  for  support  to  the  handle  of 
the  door.  *  Surely  you  have  not  been  quarrelling  ?'  and 
she  looked  at  Pettigrew  appealingly. 

*  Godfrey  has  unfortunately  drunk  too  much  wine,* 
replied  he,  turning  aside  his  face  and  looking  down; 
*  and  I  have  been  driven  to  tell  him  the  truth — to  tell 
him  his  real  story — to  show  him  his  place. ^ 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  did  not  answer.  She  looked  now  as 
though  she  would  have  fainted  in  good  earnest,  and 
perhaps  fallen,  notwithstanding  the  sustaining  door- 
handle, had  not  Godfrey  advanced  towards  her  and 
seized  her  suddenly  by  the  arm.  His  grip  was  like 
iron,  but  she  submitted  to  it  as  a  woman  of  marble 
might  submit,  staring  the  while  at  the  two  men  before 
her  as  though  in  the  agonies  of  some  terrible  night- 
mare. 

'  You  have  told  him  ? '  she  stammered  out  at  last. 
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addressing  herself  to  Pcttigrew.  'Then  God  help  us 
all !     What  are  we  to  do  ? ' 

*  Then  you  are  not  my  mother  ? '  gasped  the  young 
man,  holding  her  from  him  by  her  shoulders,  so  that 
he  might  scrutinize  her  features  with  more  intensity. 

'I  have  never  had  an}- children,' faltered  she,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  sinking  upon  her  knees  at 
his  feet.  *  Forgive  mo,  forgive  me,  Godfrey ;  and  don't 
look  at  me  like  that !  ...  It  was  never  7ny  wish  from  the 
first.  .  .  .  But  he  was  anxious  for  it — my  husband — 
it  seemed  the  best  thing  for  everj^body  at  the  time.' 

The  truth  was  out  now,  the  whole  truth,  *  the 
family  secret'  to  which  she  had  alluded  in  her  letter 
to  Petti  grew,  and  to  which  allusion,  as  compared  to 
the  rest  of  its  contents,  Godfrey  had  paid  so  little 
attention. 

This,  then,  was  what  the  old  man,  upon  his  death- 
bed, had  been  '  tiresome '  enough  to  threaten  to  divulge ! 
"Would  the  blow  have  fallen  upon  him  then  with  less 
"sdolence  ?  Would  this  ghastly  secret  have  remained 
for  ever  undiscovered  but  for  the  indiscretion  of  Petti- 
crrew  ?  Who  was  he  ?  Whence  did  he  come  ?  Where 
were  his  own  people  ?  .  .  . 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these,  as  soon  as  he  was  ca- 
pable of  thinking  at  all,  passed  through  Godfrey's  brain, 
stunned  and  dazed  as  it  was  by  the  suddenness  of  this 
terrible  revelation. 

Seeing  thus,  at  his  feet,  this  woman,  to  whom  he  had 
endeavoured  to  look  up  with  reverence  and  affection, 
simply  because  he  had  imagined  that  she  was  his 
mother — this  woman,  whose  coldness  had  chilled  him  to 
the  very  marrow  of  his  bones,  the  suspicion  of  whose 
levit}'  had  stabbed  him  as  with  a  poniard,  and  whose 
every  impulse,  towards  good  or  evil,  he  had  watched 
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jealously  ever  since  lie  liad  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 
tion ;  his  sentiments,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  tribu- 
lation, suddenly  underwent  a  decided  change.  Tried  in 
the  balance  as  his  mother,  this  woman  had  certainly 
been  *  found  wanting' — in  fondness,  in  tenderness,  in 
all  those  thousand  little  follies  which  are  begotten  of 
maternal  love.  But  she  was  not  his  mother  after  all, 
and  why  should  she  have  lavished  upon  the  child  of 
another  those  precious  gifts  which,  with  her  nature,  she 
might  not  have  found  it  easy  to  bestow  even  upon  her 
own  ? 

A  seeming  defect  in  her  character  was  thus  accounted 
for,  and  he  understood  and  forgave.  He  had  fancied, 
too,  that,  by  her  undue  familiarity  with  Pettigrew,  she 
had  rendered  his  father  ridiculous  and  cast  a  slur  upon 
the  honour  of  his  house.  But  the  old  man,  who  had 
reared  and  nurtured  him,  was  no  father  of  his,  neither 
was  his  adoption  due  to  any  generous  or  philanthropic 
impulse.  He  had  been  appropriated  in  order  that 
Erskine  St.  Clair  might  experimentalise  upon  some 
living  creature  with  a  view  to  developing  his  own 
peculiar  theories  of  education,  to  gratify  his  personal 
vanity,  and  to  revenge  himself  secretly  upon  his  unsus- 
pecting half-brother  by  thus*  defrauding  him  of  his 
birthright. 

With  the  intense  loathing  and  contempt  which  he 
found  rising  in  his  heart  for  this  man,  who  had  stood 
towards  him  in  the  position  of  a  father,  Godfrey  could 
not  repress  a  sentiment  of  the  deepest  compassion  for 
the  woman  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  act  the  part 
of  mother,  who  had  acted  it,  too,  so  hadly,  perhaps  by 
reason  of  her  very  horror  of  the  deception,  and  who 
now  bowed  her  beautiful  head  in  the  dust,  weeping  and 
clinging  to  his  knees. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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*  Get  up/  lie  said  kindly,  but  looking  pale  like  a  dead 
man,  as  lie  raised  her  from  the  ground.  *  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  not  my  mother.' 

*  I  could  have  cared  for  you  if  I  had  been/  she 
answered,  still  sobbing.     '  As  it  wjis,  /  Jiave  trird.' 

'  Knowing  what  she  did  respecting  3'our  unfortunate 
parentage,'  interposed  Mr.  Pettigrew,  without  raising 
his  faded  eyes,  '  it  was  not  unnatural  that  your  mother 
.  .  .  that  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  I  should  say  .  .  .  that  we  all 
of  us  ...  .'  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  though 
searching  in  his  mind  for  some  befitting  words,  failing 
which,  he  concluded  by  remarking  impressivel}",  '  "For 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children, 
even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
hate  Me.'"  ('Somehow,'  as  Sophy  had  remarked  only  a 
little  while  before,  '  whenever  people  wish  to  be  par- 
ticularly horrid  and  disagreeable,  they  always  seem  to 
quote  from  the  Bible!') 

Godfrey  was  leaning  now,  looking  pale  and  hag- 
gard, against  the  dark  oak-panelling,  feeling  dazed 
and  bewildered.  The  clock  seemed  to  bo  ticking  on 
more  loudly  than  ever,  and  the  snoring  of  the  old 
Kector,  who  had  slept  on  soundly  through  most  of  this 
moral  earthquake,  was  painfully  audible.  Suddenlj^  as 
he  was  staring  gloomily  at  the  opposite  wall,  he  encoun- 
tered the  brown  eyes  of  Captain  Godfrey  St.  Clair, 
gazing  down  upon  him,  as  he  fancied,  with  spnpathetic 
commiseration,  for,  as  is  often  the  case  with  a  portrait, 
the  eyes  seemed  to  follow  those  of  the  beholder. 

*  AVhy  am  I  so  like  that  picture  ?  '  he  demanded 
eagerly ;  and,  for  a  moment,  the  idea  flashed  through 
his  brain  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  pretended  reve- 
lation was  only  some  lugubrious  practical  joke. 

*  Yes,  it  is  verv  singular,'  answered  Mrs.  St.  Clair, 
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drjnng*  her  eyes,  and  looking  up  also  at  the  portrait. 
'  We  both  noticed  it  .  .  .  your  father — Mr.  St.  Clair, 
I  mean — and  myself,  when  we  first  went  to  look  at 
you,  years  ago.  We  had  been  shown  several  babies 
before,  but  they  were  not  pretty  ones,  and  when  we 
saw  you  my  husband  said,  **  This  one  is  hj  far  the 
handsomest.  He  has  eyes  like  Godfrey  St.  Clair.  We 
must  have  this  one,  and  call  him  '  Godfrey  \^  *'  and  so 
we  did.' 

The  young  man  remained  silent  for  some  minutes. 
He  had  pushed  back  his  hair  from  his  brow,  and 
seemed  to  be  breathing  heavily  through  his  clenched 
teeth. 

'  Impostor  I  '  he  cried  at  length,  as,  with  a  wild 
gesture,  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  unoffending  portrait ; 

*  and  I  that  had  taken  you  for  my  model ! ' 

*  We  noticed  that,  Godfrey,  we  noticed  that,'  said 
Pettigrew,  taking  his  arm  and  stroking  it,  as  a  man 
might  stroke  a  restive  horse  with  a  view  to  quieting 
him  ;  '  and  we  were  all  gratified  at  it.' 

But  his  touch  was  still  hateful  to  Godfrey,  even 
when,  as  now,  it  was  intended  as  a  sedative. 

'  Need  this  man  have  known  ?  '  he  almost  groaned 
as  he  shook  himself  free,  and  looked  imploringly  at  the 
woman  he  had  striven  to  revere  as  a  mother.  *  Need 
this  man  have  known  all  about  me  ? ' 

*You  didn't  know  about  it  until  quite  lately,  did 
you  ? '    said  Mrs.  St.   Clair,   appealing  to   the  curate. 

*  You  remember  the  day  when  I  first  told  you  ?  It 
was  in  the  boudoir,  and  Godfrey  came  in  and  inter- 
rupted us.' 

'  I  remember,'  answered  Pettigrew,  half  closing  his 
faded  eyes.  *And  I  remember,  too,  how  deeply  pained 
I  was  at  the  whole  narration.' 
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*  Good  God !  '  exclaimed  tlie  young  man,  passion- 
ately;  *tliis  is  terrible — to  be  pitied  hy  you!  .  .  . 
Perhaps,  however,'  he  added  more  calmly,  '1  am 
wrong  to  hold  you  in  such  abhorrence,  now  that  I 
know  all.  I  fancied — as  I  believe,  with  justice — that 
you  were  a  bigot  and  a  sycophant ;  that  you  had  com- 
promised my  mother,  and  brought  dishonour  upon 
my  father ;  but  this — whether  true  or  imaginary — 
was  no  concern  of  mine.  These  people,  of  whose 
good  name  I  was  so  unreasonably  jealous,  were  no 
kith  or  kin  to  me ;  nay,  you,  who  at  any  rate  tutored 
me,  are  not  less  nearly  allied  to  me,  and  my  hatred  of 
you  is,  therefore,  as  uncalled  for  as  was  my  affec- 
tion for  them.  .  .  Good-bye,  now,  to  all  of  you,  and 
to  this  old  house,  which,  till  to-day,  I  have  called  my 
home.     Let  me  get  out  of  this  atmosphere  of  lies  ! ' 

*  Where  are  you  going  ? '  asked  Mrs.  St.  Clair, 
looking  scared,  as  he  pushed  past  her  into  the  ante- 
room. 

*I  am  going  away,'  he  answered,  'to  find  out, 
first,  if  this  tale  is  true,  and  then  to  seek  after  my 
own  people.' 

'  You  are  not  going  to  publish  this  abroad  ? '  she 
exclaimed,  aghast ;  *  to  make  a  scene  and  scandal  ? 
After  all  these  years,  dear,  what  would  be  the  good  ? ' 
And  she  looked  up  at  him  imploringly. 

*  This  house — this  place — is  not  mine,'  returned  he, 
'  if  what  you  tell  me  is  true.  Do  you  think  I  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  real  owner  ?  Tell  me  who  and 
what  I  am  ?  who  are  my  own  people  ?  what  is  my  real 
name  ? ' 

As  the  young  man,  pale  and  haggard,  stood  con- 
fronting them  thus,  both  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  Pettigrew 
seemed  to  be  cowed   and   dominated   by  his  look   of 
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mingled  clignity  and  despair,  and  it  was  apparently 
with  real  reluctance  tliat  the  former  answered,  as  she 
cast  down  her  eyes  like  one  abashed, — 

*  I  can  hardly  bear  to  tell  you  what  I  know.  .  .  . 
Your  father  had  done  something  very  dreadful,  and 
had  been  taken  off  to  prison.  Your  mother  was  very 
prettj^,  we  were  told,  but  very  bad  too.  She  sold  you 
to  get  money  to  go  off  with  some  other  man.  "We 
were  at  Genoa,  and  heard  of  you  from  a  priest  called 
Padre  Anselmo,  who  said  that  it  would  be  a  charity  to 
take  you.  When  I  heard  of  the  story  of  your  parents 
I  felt  afraid  ;  but  my  husband  assured  me  that  a  good 
education  would  set  everything  to  rights ;  and  we 
wanted  a  baby.  .  .  This  is  all  I  know.  .  .  I  can  tell 
you  no  more,  except  that  you  are  an  Italian.' 


Chapter  X. 

How  Godfrey,  after  the  night  which  ensued  upon  this 
terrible  revelation,  managed  to  be  alive  and  well,  and 
seeming  to  the  casual  observer  to  be  the  same  man  as 
before,  remained  for  ever  a  mystery  to  himself.  But 
he  was  not  the  same  man ;  nor  was  it  his  pale  check 
alone,  his  anxious  brow,  or  the  lines  and  shadows  which 
had  suddenly  gathered  about  his  dark  eyes,  that  dis- 
tinguished him,  for  all  time,  from  the  Godfrey  of  the 
past. 

He  was,  he  now  realised,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  an  alien  and  a  usurper ;  one  who  had  walked,  too, 
as  it  were,  upon  stilts  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude, 
and  who  found  himself  dashed  down  on  a  sudden  from 
his  high  place,  and  compelled  to  go  upon  his  way  bare- 
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foot  and  alone,  socking  to  lose  himself  amongst  the 
very  crowd  whose  approbation  he  had  courted  from  his 
pedestal ;  praying  only  that  he  might  henceforth  pass 
on  unnoticed,  unnamed,  and  unmolested — a  pariah, 
a  waif,  and  a  stray — and  alone,  always  alone :  in 
this  thought  lurked  the  intensest  bitterness  of  all! 
He  had  lost  his  nationality,  too.  His  yery  country 
seemed  to  have  been  wrested  from  him  at  the  same 
moment  as  name,  lineage,  and  good  repute.  *  You  are 
an  Italian*  the  woman  he  had  hitherto  looked  upon 
as  a  mother  had  said  to  him ;  and  although,  to  many 
people,  these  words  might  haye  conyeyed  anything  but 
an  unpleasant  idea,  upon  Godfrey — as  I  must  still  con- 
tinue to  call  him,  for  want  of  another  name — they  had 
descended  like  a  thunderbolt,  searing  and  crushing  him 
to  the  yery  soul ! 

For,  perhaps,  until  he  had  discovered  his  love  for 
Sophy,  one  of  the  strongest  sentiments  which  animated 
his  bosom  had  been  his  affection  for  what  he  had  con- 
ceived to  be  his  natiye  land,  and  with  this,  as  the  reader 
may  remember,  she  had  eyen  ventured  to  rejjroach  him; 
and  now,  in  spite  of  what  she  had  termed  his  *  roast-beef- 
of -old-England  cant  and  claptrap,'  he  was  not  an 
Englishman  after  all ! 

The  whole  thing  seemed  to  him  like  a  terrible 
nightmare ;  and  to  some  such  cause  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  ascribed  his  sensations,  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  closed  his  eyes  during  the  whole  night,  thus 
depriving  himself  of  even  the  momentary  hope  that  it 
might  have  been  all  a  dream. 

He  had  passed  the  night  in  pacing  up  and  do\^Ti  his 
room,  a  prey  to  ten  thousand  painful  emotions ;  in 
writing,  and  in  burning,  letters  ;  and  in  getting  to- 
gether the  yery  few  belongings  which  might  be  con- 
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sidered  his  own,  previous  to  quitting  for  ever  the  place 
he  had  now  no  right  to  call  his  home. 

How  much  he  had  loved  this  old  gray  English 
country-house,  with  its  many  deep-set  windows,  looking 
out  at  him  like  the  sad,  wistful  eyes  of  a  friend,  he  did 
not  now  dare  to  confess  even  to  himself ;  and  as  he 
thought  of  the  cruel  trick  which  had  been  played  upon 
him,  he  felt  almost  as  though  what  he  had  once  called 
his  heart  had  turned  to  stone  in  his  bosom. 

And  yet,  after  all,  was  this  adoption  of  himself, 
which  he  now  resented  so  bitterly,  anything  less,  in 
reality,  than  an  undeserved  and  extraordinary  benefit 
conferred  upon  him  ?  Had  he  not  been  fed,  tended, 
educated,  and  watched  over  in  his  helpless  years, 
by  these  ver}^  people  whom  he  was  ungrateful  enough 
now  to  load  with  silent  reproaches  ?  What  would  the 
world  have  seemed  to  him  if  he  had  been  left  to  follow 
uncontrolled  the  lawless  instincts  which  were  lying  dor- 
mant, doubtless,  somewhere  in  his  heart?  With  such 
a  mother  as  his  own  had  been  pictured  to  him — 
inheriting  too,  possibly,  some  portion  of  the  nature  of 
such  a  father — how  would  it  have  fared  with  him,  in 
all  human  probability,  now  ?  .  .  .  His  high-flown  senti- 
ments of  honour,  his  reverence  for  truth  and  justice,  his 
boasted  dominion  over  himself — would  not  all  these 
acquired  virtues  have  been  smothered,  like  good  wheat 
amongst  tares,  had  it  not  been  for  his  admirable  bring- 
ing up,  under  the  eyes  of  these  cold-blooded,  decent- 
living  English  peoj^le  ?  .  .  .  . 

'''Son  of  the  murderer  and  the  adulteress!"'  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  stopped  suddenly  in  front  of  u 
looking-glass,  and  repeated  Pettigrew's  terrible  words, 
as  though  they  afforded  him  a  grim  satisfaction.  For 
some  moments  he  contemplated  his  image  with  attention. 
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Yes  ....  assurcdl}' !  The  large  passionate  eyes, 
witli  their  long  lashes  ;  the  low,  broad  forehead,  crowned 
with  its  dark  locks ;  the  regular  teeth,  and  warm 
Southern  complexion,  were  all  unmistakably  Italian. 
He  recognised  now,  for  the  first  time,  these  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Latin  race,  as  he  surveyed  himself 
in  his  bitterness.  Why  was  it  that  he  had  never  been 
struck  by  them  before  ?  Yes,  without  doubt  he  was  a 
foreigner — a  child  of  the  sunnj^  South,  and  it  was 
against  the  warm-blooded  and  impulsive  nature  of  an 
Italian  that  he  had  been  warring  ineffectually  ever 
since  the  days  of  his  infancy.  Small  blame  to  him,  he 
thought  now,  if  he  had  found  it  impossible,  at  times,  to 
subdue  entirel}^  the  wild  heart-beats  of  that  hidden 
self  I  Small  blame  to  him  now,  whatever  thar  hidden 
self  might  choose  to  develop  into — mendicant,  brigand, 
or  lazy  macaroni-eating  lazzarone !  Come  one,  come 
all !  Let  the  base  instincts  which  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, descended  to  him  from  his  ignoble  sires,  stand 
forth  revealed  in  all  their  nakedness  !  Away,  hence- 
forth, with  rules,  maxims,  and  trite  cop3"-book  precepts, 
since  of  what  avail  could  these  prove  to  him  now,  save 
to  bring  into  more  terrible  contrast  the  blackness  and 
baseness  of  his  real  descent?  .  .  .  Some  such  thoughts  as 
these  passed  through  Godfrey's  stricken  and  bewildered 
brain  during  the  miserable  hours  of  that  seemingly 
interminable  night,  as  he  was  making  his  linal  prepara- 
tions to  leave  the  old  home,  from  which  he  had  resolved 
to  depart,  '  branded,'  as  Pettigrew  had  exclaimed  in  his 
deliriiun,  '  with  the  brand  of  Cain.' 

For  he  had  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind,  before 
the  tardy  morning  light  had  dawned,  how  he  should 
act.  He  would  leave  Dallingridge  House  next  day ; 
upon  this  point  he  Avas  determined.     A  letter,  which 
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he  had  prepared,  should  inform  Mrs.  St.  Chiir  of  his 
irrevocable  intention ;  and  having  thus  decided,  he 
paused  to  consider  whether  either  explanation  or  fare- 
well was  due  to  any  other  person  of  the  household. 
Yes,  there  was  one  other  person,  Mary  Parker,  his 
former  nurse;  the  honest,  red- faced  woman,  who  had 
watched  over  his  infant  j^ears ;  the  only  woman,  in- 
deed, who  had  ever  bestowed  upon  him  a  mother's 
tenderness :  for  her,  surely,  he  must  leave  a  letter  of 
farewell.  When,  on  the  previous  evening,  he  had  been 
informed  that  he  was  an  adopted  child,  the  remem- 
brance of  this  great  tenderness  on  Mary's  part  had 
caused  him  to  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  he  might 
possibly  be  her  son  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  real  affec- 
tion which  he  had  once  felt  for  her,  and  for  her  faithful 
admirer,  John  McBean,  the  notion  that  these  two  per- 
sons might  stand  towards  him  in  the  relation  of  parents* 
had  filled  him  with  painfid  emotion. 

Since  then,  however,  what  a  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  his  feelings  !  The  cruel  details  entered  into  by 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  Pettigrew  had  left  him  in  a  position 
so  hopeless  and  so  desj^erate,  that  he  would  have  fastened 
eagerly  upon  this  very  supposition,  could  he  have  hoped 
that  it  possessed  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  foundation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  endowed  with  a 
good  memory ;  and  having  called  to  mind  a  tender 
scene  which  had  been  enacted  (years  ago  now)  in  Dal- 
lingridge  churchyard,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  but 
that,  if  Mary  had  ever  had  a  child  at  all,  it  was  lying 
there,  in  the  little  osier-bound  bed  upon  which  she 
had  showered  her  tears,  and  which  he  had  since  looked 
for  in  vain,  as  it  had  apparently  '  melted  into  mother- 
earth,'  and  become  obliterated. 

Still,  to  Mary  Parker  he  would  write  a  letter  of 
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farewell,  to  be  delivered  to  her  after  lie  had  departed : 
a  letter  as  from  one  on  the  eve  of  a  long  and  sudden 
journey,  entering  into  no  details,  yet  hinting  at  no 
probable  return ;  and  having  done  this,  he  reseated 
himself  at  his  writing-table,  and  set  to  work  to  compose 
the  most  important  letter  of  all. 

This  was  a  letter  to  *  Francis  St.  Clair  of  Stilling- 
fleet,'  the  blind  philosopher  whom  he  had  hitherto 
regarded  as  a  kinsman,  notwithstanding  the  family 
estrangement.  To  him  he  had  determined  to  mibosom 
himself  in  his  distress:  first  of  all,  because  he  considered 
that  lie,  too,  had  been  grievously  deceived  and  de- 
frauded ;  and  secondly,  because  he  was  the  father  of 
Sophy,  and  that  he  should  address  himself,  upon  an 
occasion  so  momentous,  to  a  man  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  hardly  in  the  light  of  a  rational  being, 
made  him  realise,  for  the  second  time,  the  full  extent  of 
the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  his  feelings. 

In  this  letter  he  omitted  only  so  much  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  miserable  history  as  possessed  no 
actual  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  his  unconscious 
usurpation.  He  wrote  as  a  young  man,  broken  down 
and  dispirited  b}^  misfortune,  might  write  to  one  older 
and  wiser  than  himself  ;  but  he  demanded  nothing  of 
him  save  his  forgiveness,  and  this — as  he  proceeded  to 
explain — for  a  wrong  which  had  been  wrought  not 
only  against  his  inclinations,  but  without  his  know- 
ledge. As  he  held  the  pen  in  his  hand,  striving  to 
polish  and  condense  his  sentences,  an  imcontrollable 
desire  possessed  him  to  write  about  Soj^hy,  more 
especially  as  he  considered  that  he  owed  her  some 
cxjilanation  as  to  his  tardy  avowal  of  affection :  and  he 
knew  that,  by  reason  of  her  father's  blindness,  she 
would  be  constrained  to  read  him  the  letter.     In  his 
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hurried  reply  to  her  own  letter  of  renunciation,  which 
had  been  brought  to  him  on  the  previous  evening,  ho 
had  only  had  time  to  pray  for  an  interview  on  the 
morrow,  without  entering  into  any  further  particulars. 
But  it  had  occurred  to  him,  upon  receiving  it,  that 
Pettigrew  must  have  been  even  more  indiscreet  than 
he  suspected,  and  that,  by  some  side-wind,  Sophy  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  his  true  position  before 
he  even  knew  of  it  himself. 

He  wrote  now,  therefore,  with  a  sensation  of  momen- 
tary relief,  of  his  feelings  towards  her ;  of  the  love 
and  admiration  which,  unguessed  at  first  even  by  him- 
self, had  grown  and  ripened  with  the  years.  He 
alluded,  next,  to  the  reasons  which  had  for  some  time 
delayed  the  expression  of  these  sentiments ;  to  the 
thoughtlessness  and  love  of  procrastination  peculiar 
to  youth  ;  the  openlj^  displayed  devotion  of  a  wealthj 
and  eligible  rival ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  to  the  un- 
happy family  estrangement  which,  at  first  sight,  seemed 
to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  union  of  the  supposed  cousins. 
With  the  death  of  Erskine  St.  Clair  a  part  of  this 
opposition  had  vanished ;  but  just  as  the  consent  of 
Soj)hy's  father  appeared  to  be  *  the  one  thing  needful,' 
this  terrible  thunderbolt  had  descended,  and  he  found 
himself  unworthy  to  lay  claim  to  any  such  happi- 
ness, since  henceforth  he  was  nothing  more  than  a 
nameless  adventurer,  dispossessed  of  home,  fortune, 
and  honest  kindred — a  lonely  wanderer  upon  the  face 
of  the  desolate  earth. 

*  I  do  not  desire  your  pity,'  he  wrote,  *  for  what  I 
must  look  upon  as  a  malevolent  freak  on  the  j^art  of 
Destiny,  nor  the  pity  of  any  other  man  ;  but  could  I 
know  by  some  credible  means  that,  save  for  my  unlucky 
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star,  I  might,  perchance,  have  gained  your  esteem,  to- 
gether with  your  daughter's  affection,  I  own  that 
I  should  feel  in  some  measure  consoled/ 

As  the  young  man  penned  these  somewhat  stilted 
phrases,  he  positivel}'  groaned  aloud,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  that  this  renunciation  must  surpass  in  bitterness 
any  misfortune  which  might  accrue  to  him  in  the 
future. 

*  She  will  read  it,^  he  thought  at  length ;  '  though  I 
hope  she  will  never  know  what  it  has  cost  me.' 

And  he  then  steeled  himself  to  the  point  of  dis- 
cussing some  rather  complicated  legal  details,  having 
reference  to  the  succession  to  the  Dallingridge  propert}^, 
and  to  the  receiving  of  the  rents  during  his  absence,  or 
rather,  in  all  probability,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
natural  life. 

*  For,  unless,  by  some  chance,  this  story  turns  out 
to  be  false,'  he  continued, — 'and  yet,  after  all,  with 
what  object  should  they  have  lied  ? — I  shall  never  re- 
turn again  to  this  place.  ...  It  is  yours  now,  and  it 
will  be  your  daughter's  after  you,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  entail.     I  cannot  quite  bring  myself,  yet, 
to  cut  my  throat,  or  blow  out  my  brains  ;  in  some  cases, 
to  live  requires  the  more  courage  of  the  two  ;  but  I  shall 
be  as  dead  to  you  and  yours  as  if  I  had  stooped  to  this 
last  resource  of  a  coward.     I  shall  consult  with  some 
able  lawyer  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dying  in  my  own 
lifetime ;  also,  as  to  how  you  may  be  enabled  to  draw  the 
revenues  of  the  estate,  without  publishing  to  the  world 
at  large  my  miserable  secret.    All  this  will  I  endeavour 
to   do  ;    and  if   wishinfj   goes   for  anything,  you  may 
depend   that   my   life   will    not   be   long   enough    to 
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protract  any  scruples  wliicli  may  arise  in  your  generous 
heart  upon  my  account.  Remember  that,  but  for  me, 
you  and  j^our  daughter  are  next  in  the  entail,  even  had 
no  part  of  this  disgraceful  story  come  to  light.  Forget, 
therefore,  that  I  ever  existed.  Forgive  me  that  I  was 
ever  born  to  stand,  as  I  have  stood,  unwittingly,  be- 
twixt you  and  j^our  birthright ;  for,  cast  down  with 
sorrow  and  humiliation,  I  feel  that  I  can  never  forgive 
mj'self .  I  pardon,  however,  these  people  whom  I  have 
passed  my  lifetime  in  endeavouring  to  love  and  honour, 
even  if  I  can  love  and  honour  them  no  more  ;  after  all, 
they  are  no  kinsfolk  of  mine.  ...  I  pardon  and  absolve 
everybody.  ...  I  cast  out  my  old  hates,  my  old  loves,' 
he  added,  with  a  faltering  pen.  *  And  if  any  one 
should  inquire  of  you,  in  the  future,  as  to  what  has  bor 
come  of  me,  you  can  make  answer  in  these  words, 
''Godfrey  St.   Clair  is  dead!"'  • 


Chapter  XI. 

Down  in  the  peaceful  hollow  of  Little  Stillingfleet, 
Sophy,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  utterly  unconscious 
of  all  this.  It  is  true  that  Godfrey  had  written  to  her 
in  a  cruelly  unexpected  fashion,  as  she  said  to  herself ; 
but  she  was  far  from  attributing  his  letter  to  its  real 
cause.  Anxious  and  impatient  for  the  interview  which 
would  probably  explain  everything,  yet  with  hope  still 
warm  at  her  heart,  she  moved  about  the  house  in  a  kind 
of  daydream,  across  which  the  individuals  forming  her 
limited  home-circle  seemed  to  glide,  from  time  to  time, 
more  after  the  manner  of  shadows  than  like  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood. 
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A  barrier,  too,  appeared  to  have  arisen  between 
herself  and  her  father,  since  the  revelation  of  the  pre- 
vious evening.  He  might  really  have  trusted  her  (she 
thought)  with  the  true  story  of  his  marriage,  instead  of 
allowing  her  to  live  on  in  a  fool's  paradise,  imagining 
what  was  untrue,  and  making  herself,  probably,  ridi- 
culous in  a  thousand  ways,  through  her  ignorance  of  the 
real  position  of  affairs  ! 

If  her  mother  had  in  any  way  resembled  the  wild, 
unkempt-looking  gipsy  Avho  had  confronted  her  under 
the  high  beeches  ;  if  she  had  been  as  rude  in  speech, 
and  as  ragged  in  attire,  how,  for  instance,  must  Tom 
Hickathrift  have  triumphed  secretly,  when,  ignoring 
the  existence  of  this  grinning  skeleton  in  her  o^vn  cup- 
board, she  had  ventured,  at  times,  to  criticise  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  kind  Lady  Hickathrift's  dress  and 
deportment,  going  even  so  far  once  as  to  draw  a  carica- 
ture of  her  as  she  appeared  in  the  magnificent  and  im- 
posing costume  which  she  had  worn  at  the  Abbey  ball ! 
Tom  had  smiled  kindl}",  but  a  little  regretfulh^  (she 
now  bethought  her),  upon  beholding  this  work  of  art 
(for  it  was  so  rcnj  Uhe,  and  he  was  always  so  thoroughly 
good-natured,  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  showing  it  to  him) ;  but  he  had  uttered 
not  one  single  word  of  reproach  ;  and  not  realising  that, 
although  one  may  be  aware,  oneself,  of  one's  parents' 
absurdities,  it  is  not  always  particularly  agreeable  to 
perceive  that  they  are  patent  to  everybody  else,  Sophy 
now  set  down  his  grave  face  to  the  fact  that  he  was  all 
the  while  aware  that  her  own  mother  was  a  common 
vagabond,  who  had  probably  gone  about  telling  for- 
tunes, selling  green  brooms,  and  smoking  a  short  clay- 
pipe. 

The  amiable  philosopher,  the  keen  sensitiveness  of 
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whose  nature  had  been  intensified  by  his  infirmity,  was 
not  slow  in  perceiving  that  something  had  gone  amiss 
with  his  daughter's  temper ;  but  as  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  wonder  at,  or  to  interfere  with,  the  varying 
moods  of  woman,  which  he  attributed  to  purely  physical 
causes,  he  contented  himself  with  waiting  patientlv  for 
her  returning  smiles,  plunged  in  a  more  concentrated 
contemplation  of  the  Great  Cause. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  however,  Jane  Ford,  remark- 
ing also  that  Soph 3^  had  evidently  ^  got  out  of  bed  on 
the  wrong  side,'  and  being,  to  some  extent,  a  follower 
of  her  master's  theories  with  regard  to  her  own  sex, 
ventured  to  confide  to  him,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy, 
how  his  daughter  had,  on  the  previous  day,  met  with 
an  accident  during  her  ride,  how  she  had  been  visited 
by  Dr.  Dyer  in  the  harness-room,  and  how  she  had 
afterwards  gone  forth  upon  a  long  and  solitary  ramble,* 
from  which  she  had  not  returned  until  nearly  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  since  which  (as  even  Nelus  had  remarked) 
she  had  seemed  to  be  '  all  nohow.' 

Upon  hearing  this,  a  great  fear  possessed  the  spirit 
of  the  blind  man.  He  trembled  lest  Sophy  should  be 
suffering,  or  shattered  and  weakened  by  her  recent  acci- 
dent, to  a  greater  extent  than  even  the  over- anxious 
Janus  had  imagined.  He  reflected,  sadly,  that  his 
blindness  prevented  him  from  noting  either  the  languor 
of  her  deportment  or  the  pallor  of  her  cheek,  and, 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  all  established  precedent 
(for  he  placed  but  little  faith  in  the  remedies  of  the 
accredited  leech),  he  decided  that  Nelus  should  walk 
over  to  PojTiings  at  once,  with  a  verbal  message  re- 
questing Dr.  Dyer  to  repeat  his  visit  early  on  the 
morrow,  as  though  of  his  own  accord. 

This   little   conspiracy,    against    what    they   knew 
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would  have  been  Sophy's  own  express  desire,  gave  the 
wire-puller  and  his  serving-raaid  an  uncomfortable 
sense  of  guilt,  it  is  true ;  but  their  anxiety  was 
quieted  for  the  moment,  and  the  former  in  particular, 
having  sacrificed,  as  he  acknowledged,  a  principle  to 
his  affection,  was  enabled,  with  a  clear  conscience,  to 
return  to  the  illustration  of  his  political  schemes  upon 
the  gravel  of  the  garden-walk. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  Godfrey  had  begged 
for  the  interview  which  Sophy  could  not  bring  herself 
to  look  upon  yet,  notwithstanding  her  nervous  fears,  as 
even  the  prelude  to  a  final  scj^aration.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring liazel-copse,  as  usual,  this  meeting  was  to  take 
place,  some  way  from  the  only  intersecting  pathway, 
in  the  small  open  space  which  had  been  cleared  for  the 
better  growth  of  the  gnarled  oak-tree,  near  to  which 
Sophy  had  unfortmiately  '  lost '  the  great  Hickathrif t 
ring. 

Notwithstanding  her  recent  encounter  with  her 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  kinsman,  she  had  deter- 
mined, this  time  also,  to  be  first  at  the  tryst,  all 
nervous  apprehensions  for  personal  safety  having  been 
dispelled  by  newly-awakened  misgivings  of  the  heart ; 
and  long  before  Godfrey  made  his  appearance  in  the 
woodland  path,  she  had  established  herself  upon  the 
rustic  bench,  and  sat  thoughtfully  picking  at  the 
frilled  edges  of  the  little  clinging  gray  and  yellow 
lichens,  which  somehow  never  tcoiild  come  off  whole. 

Looking  up  by-and-by,  she  saw  Godfrey  standing 
within  only  a  few  yards  of  her,  and  without  rising, 
she  waited  for  liis  closer  coming  with  a  loudly-beating 
heart.  But  to  her  surprise  he  did  not  seat  himself 
beside  her,  or  even  endeavour  to  possess  himself  of  her 
outstretched  hands.    He  remained  standing  sadly  before 
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her,  and  slie  now  perceived  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  appearance. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  she  gasped,  looking  up  at 
him  with  frightened  eyes.  *  You  are  angry  with  me  ? 
What  have  I  done  ? ' 

'  You  have  done  nothing,'  he  answered,  in  what 
seemed  to  her  a  hard  and  altered  tone.  *  But  a  great 
misfortune  has  happened  to  me.  I  have  heard  had 
news.'  He  could  iind  no  more  words  at  this  moment, 
and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket,  he  drew 
forth  the  letter  in  which  he  had  fully  stated  the  case 
as  it  now  stood. 

*  Is  anybody  dead  ? '  she  asked,  anxious  and  asto- 
nished, wondering  ichose  death  could  possibly  affect 
him  so  visibly. 

*  No  one  is  dead,'  replied  the  young  man,  gloomily  ; 
and  he  then  added,  as  though  he  had  guessed  hdt 
thoughts,  'Whose  death  could  cause  me  so  much 
sorrow,  except  yours?' 

*  Then  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  money,' 
exclaimed  Sophy,  brightening.  '  Some  bank  has 
failed,  and  you  have  become  poorer ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  (jiadj  as  now  you  will  seem  more  like  an 
equal.' 

She  had  hoped  to  rouse  him  by  this,  but  he  still 
looked  inexpressibly  wretched. 

*  It  has  to  do  with  money,'  he  said  at  length,  his 
words  falling  slowly ;  '  and  I  am  poor  indeed :  no- 
thing is  mine,  not  even  these  clothes  I  stand  up  in.  I 
have  lost  everything  in  the  world  ;  and  now  I  am 
come  to  say  good-bye  to  you,  too.  .  .  .  Everything 
must  go.' 

As  he  said  this,  he  sat  down  mechanically  upon 
the  oak-tree  bench,  some  way  from  her,  and,  instead 
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of  looking  at  "her  or  taking  her  hand,  he  leant  forward 
like  an  old  man,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  the  dead  leaves 
at  his  feet,  amongst  which  he  commenced  absently 
raking  with  a  cane. 

Sophy  was  now  fairly  alarmed. 

*  What  is  it  ?*  she  asked,  again  placing  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  '  Tell  me  what  is  making  you  so  un- 
happy ? ' 

Godfrey  then  informed  her  of  the  events  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  of  the  effect  they  had  produced  upon 
himself,  and  of  his  resolve  to  quit  Dallingridge  for  ever, 
unless  he  should  discover,  after  a  further  investigation, 
that  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  Pettigrew  had  deceived  him, 
and  that  he  was  consequently  entitled  to  return. 

*  But  I  doubt  if  this  is  likely,'  he  said,  looking  her 
in  the  face  for  almost  the  first  time.  '  Everything  now 
seems  to  confirm  their  story — above  all,  their  anxiety 
that  I  should  hush  it  up,  and  behave  as  if  I  knew  no- 
thing. I  am  going  up  to  London  when  I  leave  you, 
whence  I  shall  start  in  a  few  days  for  Italy,  to  look 
after  my  own  people — if,  indeed,  I  have  any  relations 
still  alive.' 

A  hopeless  expression  passed  over  his  face;  he 
covered  it  with  his  hands ;  and  Sophy,  perceiving  his 
distress,  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  her  eyes 
full  of  sjrmpathetic  tears. 

Godfrey  had  omitted  to  tell  her,  in  alluding  to  his 
*own  people,'  who  and  w^hat,  according  to  his  in- 
formants, these  people  had  actually  been  ;  for,  after  the 
high  moral  code  he  had  always  preached  to  her,  he 
shrank  at  first  from  confessing  what  were  his  ignoble 
antecedents.  It  would  be  more  honest  to  do  so,  how- 
ever ;  and  it  was  to  this  end  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  nerve  himself  now. 
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*  And  wlieii  you  have  found  them,  your  real  parents, 
then  will  you  come  back  to  me  ? '  Sophy  inquired  at  last, 
ver}^  gently.  *  1  shall  like  them,  I  know ;  and  I  shan't 
mind  in  the  least  if  they  arc  poor  :  I  shall  be  fond  of 
any  one  that  really  belongs  to  you.  Those  other  people 
I  never  could  like,'  and  she  waved  her  hand  in  the 
direction  of  Great  Stillingfleet.  *  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  not  their  son.' 

'  My  father  is,  I  believe,  dead^  replied  Godfrey,  as 
though  with  an  effort.  '  Possibly  I  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cover some  trace  of  my  mother  ;  but  even  this  is  very 
imlikely.     She  is  probably  dead  too.' 

*  But  if  you  find  her  ?  Then  will  you  be  satisfied 
and  come  back  ? ' 

*  I  shall  endeavour  to  relieve  her  if  she  is  in  want, 
though  I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done  without 
monc}^ ;    still,  I  can  work.  .  .  .' 

'And  then?'  asked  Sophy,  pale  with  anxiety  for 
his  reply. 

'  And  then  I  shall  remain  Avith  her  in  Italy,  or,  if 
that  is  impossible,  I  shall  make  my  way  to  the  Colonies. 
I  can  work  out  my  passage  on  board  some  ship.  .  .  .' 

Sophy  looked  at  him  as  he  said  this  in  utter  be- 
wilderment. The  tears  which  had  stolen  into  her  eyes 
were  brimming  over  now. 

'  And  you  would  leave  me  here^  she  exclaimed  at 
last,  in  broken  accents,  '  and  go  far  away,  to  quite  the 
other  end  of  the  world  ?  Oh,  how  can  I  live  without 
you  ?  What  have  I  done  that  you  should  become  so 
cruel?'     And  here  she  fairly  broke  down. 

Godfrey  took  her  in  his  arms ;  he  could  resist  no 
longer.  lie  kissed  her  lips,  her  hair,  her  wet  eyes,  and 
then  held  her  close  to  him,  as  one  might  hold  an  infant, 
for  some  time  without  speaking. 
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*  I  must  go  from  you/  lie  said  at  length,  shaking 
himself  free.  '  I  am  not  fit  to  touch  you/  And  he 
moved  again  towards  the  further  side  of  the  bench. 

Sophy  Avas  still  weeping ;  but  between  her  sobs  she 
besought  him  im2)loringly, — 

*  Oh,  don't — don't  leave  me  !  "What  do  I  care  about 
all  this  ?  Who  can  I  ever  love  in  the  world  as  I  have 
loved  j^ou  ?  Let  us  go  together  to  the  end  of  it !  Take 
me  with  you  wherever  you  go !  I  will  be  your  wife, 
your  sister,  your  servant — anything  you  like,  only  don't 
leave  me  !  I  care  for  you  so  much  more  than  I  did 
when  you  were  rich  and  powerful ;  this  has  made  me 
know  how  I  love  you,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  it,  were 
it  not  for  what  you  suffer  ! ' 

Godfrey  had  risen  while  she  was  speaking,  and  he 
was  leaning  now  against  the  oak-tree,  as  though  for 
support,  at  a  spot  where  the  bench,  which  had  once 
encircled  the  trunk,  had  been  broken  away.  He  looked 
very  fierce  and  pale,  and,  as  Sophy  fancied,  with  an 
expression  in  his  eyes  like  that  of  some  wild  animal  at 
bay. 

She  would  have  fallen  on  her  knees  at  his  feet  and 
again  implored  him  ;  but  as  she  came  towards  him  he 
pushed  her  almost  roughly  away  ;  and,  as  one  stunned 
by  a  sudden  blow,  she  stood  before  him,  crushed  and 
wounded  in  spirit. 

*  Ah,  you  no  longer  love  me  ! '  she  cried,  despair- 
ingly.    '  You  have  hurt  me  ! ' 

But  Godfrey  did  not  turn  to  her  as  she  had  expected 
that  he  would  turn,  protesting,  pitying,  remorseful, 
asking  her  pardon  with  tender  words  and  tenderer 
kisses.  He  remained  still  standing,  with  his  back 
against  the  oak-tree,  his  face  white  and  set. 

'  Don't  tempt  me  ! '  he  said  at  last.     *  If  you  are 
strong,  be  merciful.     I  am  not  fit  to  touch  the  hem  of 
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your  garment.     Thank  God,  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wife 
before  I  knew  of  all  this ! ' 

The  young  man  was,  indeed,  struggling  with  a  new 
and  terrible  temptation — a  temptation  which  could 
hardly  have  asserted  itself  and  stood  ground  in  the 
past  time,  when  he  had  conceived  that  his  moral  nature 
was  fenced  round  and  protected  by  chivalrous  and 
honourable  traditions.  Before  him  stood  the  only 
Avoman  he  had  ever  loved  —  for  he  realised  this 
thorough^  now — young,  beautiful,  her  whole  being 
aglow  with  genuine  and  acknowledged  love,  passion, 
and  devotion,  asking,  nay,  imploring,  him  to  take  her 
to  himself.  *  I  will  be  your  wife,  your  sister,  your  ser- 
vant— anything  you  like  ! '  she  had  declared  to  him. 
And  he  knew  that  she  meant  what  she  said. 

Why  should  he  not  possess  himself,  then,  of  thi^ 
woman,  who  thus  offered  herself  to  him  voluntarily, 
body  and  soul  ?  For  the  feeling  that  he  was,  in  some 
sense,  bound  to  act  towards  her  as  a  brotherly  protector, 
had  vanished  with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  no  kith  or 
kin  of  his.  Not  as  a  mter,  therefore,  would  he  appro- 
priate her ;  not  as  a  servant ;  perhaps  not  even  as  a 
ivifcy  since  what  could  marriage  bring  him,  now,  save  a 
miserable  sense  of  thraldom  and  responsibility?  But 
there  were  marriages  and  marriages.  .  .  .  Could  they 
not  each  be  free,  and  yet  love  one  another,  and  live 
together  in  the  closest  of  all  earthly  communions,  Avith- 
out  the  aid  of  church  or  priest  ?     For 

*  Doth  the  priest  know  aught 
Of  sign,  or  holy  unction,  brought 
From  over  sea,  that  ever  can 
Make  man  love  maid  or  maid  love  man 
One  whit  the  more,  one  bit  the  less, 
For  all  his  mummeries  to  bless "? 
Yea,  all  his  blessing  or  his  ban  ] ' 
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'The  poet  of  the  Sierras'  luid  not  yet  written  these 
lines ;  but  some  tliouglit  akin  to  that  which  in- 
spired them  flashed  through  Godfrey's  mind  as  he 
stood  leaning-  against  the  gnarled  oak-tree  and  look- 
ing at  Sophy.  Providence,  or  Fate,  or  '  Kismet,'  or 
by  whatever  name  one  might  choose  to  designate 
a  superior  governing  power,  seemed  to  have  acted  to- 
wards him  with  undeserved  malevolence,  such  as  might 
tend  to  evoke,  in  a  proud  nature,  a  spirit  of  reckless 
defiance. 

'  I  have  lost  everything  in  the  world,'  he  had  said 
to  Sojjhy  ;  but  here,  at  an}'  rate,  was  one  good  thing  left 
to  him — one  blessing  which  he  had  only  to  reach  out 
his  arms  to  take — and  was  he  to  let  this  go  from  him 
with  the  rest  ?  ...  In  a  word,  should  he  not  now  make 
Sophy  really  his  own,  and  take  her  with  him  to  Italy, 
to  Australia — wherever  his  chequered  fortunes  might 
lead  him  in  the  uncertain  future  ?  Would  it  not,  indeed, 
as  she  had  protested,  be  cruel  to  hcVy  as  well  as  to  him- 
self, to  leave  her  behind  him  when  he  went  forth  upon 
his  way  ?  .  .  . 

So  spoke,  in  the  young  man's  heart,  the  voice  of  the 
tempter,  to  which  man  and  maiden  have  but  too  often 
succumbed ;  and  unconsciously  Woman,  in  her  most 
seductive  form,  was  adding  her  entreaties  to  the  wiles 
of  the  serpent. 

*When  I  was  looked  upon  by  everybody  as  a 
heathen  and  a  savage  '  (she  was  saying  to  him  now), 
*■  3'ou  cared  for  me — you  have  told  me  so  since ;  but 
last  night,  when  I  found  out  about  my  mother,  I 
offered  to  give  you  up :  I  wrote  to  you  and  said,  "  No." 
You  seemed  so  above  me  in  everj'thing,  and  I  thought 
you  woidd  mind  about  it — it  was  not  from  any  lack  of 
atfection.  .  .  .  But  now  I  ask  you — I  imphrc  you — to 
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let  me  love  you  still,  and  follow  you  wherever  you  go ! 
All,  Godfrey  !  how  can  I  ever  live  without  you  ?  '  she 
exclaimed,  stretching  out  her  arms  to  him.  'Look,  I 
am  on  my  knees  !  How  can  you  be  so  hard  to  me  if 
you  realh^  love  me  ? ' 

*  I  do  love  you,'  he  answered,  *  and  you  know  it. 
But  though  I  am  what  I  am — base-born,  degraded,  a 
waif  and  a  stray — thank  God  I  have  in  me  enough  of 
honour  to  give  you  up — to  leave  the  hope,  the  life,  the 
love  I  have  no  right  to.  .  .  .  Something  within  me  tells 
me  to  do  this.  It  must  have  been  forced  into  me  by 
education.  God  knows  I  can  have  no  good  in  me  by 
rights.' 

*  0  Godfrey  ! '  exclaimed  Sophy,  taking  his  hand 
and  kissing  it ;  '  what  do  I  care  who  your  parents  may 
have  been  ?  I  know  that  you  are  good,  and  brave, 
and  noble.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  the 
child  of  those  cold-hearted  formal  people  ! ' 

*My  life  seemed  bound  up  in  this  place,'  he  answered, 
in  a  broken  voice,  as  he  drew  away  his  hand.  *  But, 
after  all,  I  was  only  a  usurper.  It  is  now  your  father's, 
and,  after  his  death,  it  will  belong  to  you.  Everything 
is  put  down  in  this  letter,  which  you  must  read  to 
him.' 

He  had  triumphed  over  Mephistopheles,  and  he 
only  touched  Sophy's  hand  to  give  her  the  letter. 

'  I  shall  not  read  it — I  shall  not  read  it !  '  she  ex- 
claimed passionately.  '  What  do  we  want  with  a  large 
place  and  more  money?  It  might  bring  some  curse 
upon  us,  and  put  an  end  to  our  cahn  and  happy  life. 
My  father  is  better  as  he  is.' 

Godfrey,  however,  insisted  upon  her  retaining  the 
letter. 

'  If  not  to-night,'  he  said  gently,  '  read  it  to  him 
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some  other  day — after  I  am  gone  ;  not  at  once,  unless 
you  like.  In  it  you  will  find  an  address  at  whicli  a 
letter  may  possibly  reach  mc.  I  must  say  good-bye, 
now/ 

She  was  at  his  feet  still,  weeping  and  clasping  his 
knees,  but  he  did  not  trust  himself  to  raise  her.  The 
tree  was  at  his  back,  so  that  he  could  only  escape  by 
disengaging  her  hands.  This  he  did  as  gently  as 
possible,  and,  after  he  had  pressed  them  again  and 
again  to  his  lips,  he  sprang  away  from  the  many  soft 
voices  which  seemed  to  whisper  to  him  *  Stay ! '  and 
went  forth  from  love,  wealth,  and  happiness,  to  do 
battle  in  the  great  miknown  outer  world,  with  poverty, 
loneliness,  and  an  unexpected  and  unmerited  shadow 
of  disgrace. 

He  had  ordered  that  a  dog-cart,  with  his  port- 
manteau and  a  gun-case — the  only  baggage  he  intended 
taking  with  him — should  await  him  at  the  upper  gate 
leading  from  the  high-road,  to  convey  him  to  the 
railway- station  ;  and  as  he  sprang  into  it,  and  took  the 
reins,  the  servant  handed  him  a  long  bluish  envelope, 
evidently  containing  a  business  letter.  Mechanically 
he  broke  open  the  seal,  and  to  his  astonishment  read 
the  following  words  : — 

^London,  Mmj  \7th,  1888. 

*  Dear  Sir, — We  beg  to  inform  you,  as  the  solicitors  of 
the  late  Lord  Henry  Davenport  (deceased  on  the  3d  inst), 
that  you  are  entitled,  under  a  codicil  of  his  will  (dated  April 
29th  of  this  year),  to  the  sum  of  5000/.  (Consols).  A  part 
of  this  money,  his  lordship  explains,  is  in  payment  of  a  debt 
contracted  about  a  month  ago ;  the  rest  he  desires  to 
bequeath  to  you  as  a  slight  token  of  his  gratitude  for  an 
important  service  you  rendered  him  at  about  the  same 
period.     "We  also  beg  to  enclose  the  accompanying  letter 
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from  Lady  Henry  Davenport.  Kindly  inform  us  whether 
you  desire  the  money  to  remain  invested  as  it  is  at  present  1 
Awaiting  your  orders,  we  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  <  > 

(And  here  followed  the  names  of  the  solicitors  in  due 
form.) 

The  second  letter,  from  the  lady  of  the  deserted 
lake,  ran  thus : — 

'  Milan,  May  7th. 

'  He  is  gone,  my  dear  young  friend  (if  "  friend  "  you  will 
permit  me  to  call  you),  so  suddenly,  and  without  a  struggle  ; 
and  I  am  left  alone  in  this  bright,  gay-looking  city,  with  all 
its  life  and  movement  seeming  to  me  like  a  bitter  mockery. 
It  was  heart,  so  the  doctors  said,  as  they  always  do  say, 
when  they  can  give  no  other  cause  for  death.  Why  do  I  • 
write  to  you  in  my  new  and  terrible  desolation  1  I  ask  this 
of  myself,  and  you  will  ask  it  as  well,  should  you  ever 
receive  this  letter,  for,  maybe,  at  the  last  moment  I  shall 
not  find  the  courage  to  send  it  to  England.  I  write  to  you 
(I  say  to  myself)  for  several  reasons,  each  one  of  them 
seeming  sufficient.  First  of  all,  you  are  almost  the  last 
Englishman  with  whom  my  dearest  husband  conversed 
before  starting  for  this  miserable  place  ;  and  but  for  an 
illness  (which  I  grieve  to  learn  has  since  ended  in  death) 
in  your  own  family,  you  would  probably  have  accompanied 
us  here,  and  to  your  compassion  and  sympathy  I  might 
even  now  have  turned  in  my  great  sorrow.  Secondly,  you, 
too,  are  at  present  in  mourning  and  affliction — your  father, 
but  lately  dead ;  your  mother,  like  myself,  a  widow.  You, 
young,  handsome,  wealthy,  happy  (as  I  trust  you  have  been 
imtil  now),  will  realise  that  at  no  moment,  in  no  circum- 
stances, however  prosperous,  are  we  exempt  from  those 
sorrows  with  which  God  chastens  us,  from  time  to  time, 
for  some  wise  purpose  of  His  own.     To-day  (I  have  said  to 
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myself,  since  reading  the  notice  of  your  father's  death),  you, 
too,  may  be  reflecting,  perhaps   for  the  first  time  in  the 
course    of    a   j^rosperous   Hfe,    upon    serious   sulrjects,    and 
sharing  some  of  my  own  sad  thoughts.  .  .  .  These  are  a 
few  of  my  reasons  for  writing  to  you ;  but  I  have  yet  one 
more.  ...   I   have  to   ask  your  forgiveness  for  what  may 
seem  to  you  an  impertinence.     My  husband  has  left  you, 
by  will,    a   small   bequest.      Insignificant,    indeed,    will    it 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  man  newly  possessed  of  great 
•wealth  and  a  fine  estate.     You  will  recognise,   therefore, 
that   it   is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  money  itself  that  it  is 
bequeathed  to  you,  since  at  our  first  meeting  lue  were  the 
beggars,  and  you  the  generous  stranger  who  relieved  our 
necessity.      It   is    intended    merely   as   a   remembrance,    to 
remind  you  that  you  met  us  once,  and  to  convince  you  of 
the  favourable  impression  you  made  upon  us  both.     More 
than  this  you  might  fail  to  understand,  were  I  to  endeavour 
to  explain  myself  further.     Something  tells  me,  then,  that 
my   forwardness   in   writing   to   you    is    already   forgiven. 
Accept,  in  conclusion,  dear  Mr.  St.  Clair,  the  good  wishes 
of  a   childless   widow,    who   wnll   receive   any   information 
respecting  you,  or   your   future    career,  with   the   deepest 
interest.     Farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you  !     Your  faithful 
and  sincere  friend, 

*  Georgian  A  Henry  Davenport.' 

For  a  few  seconds,  Godfrey  was,  as  it  were,  stunned 
witli  amazement ;  but  this  feeling  gave  place,  ere  long, 
to  an  emotion  of  the  profoundest  gratitude,  which 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  At  this  moment,  such  an 
evidence  of  sympathy  and  interest  affected  him  to  an 
extravagant  degree.  Upon  the  sum  which  had  been 
thus  unexpectedly  bequeathed  to  him,  he  felt  that  he 
could  draw  without  qualms  of  conscience,  and  he  was 
all  the  more  reassured  upon  this  point  as  the  money 
in   question   had   been   left   to   him    by   reason   of   a 
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personally-inspired  friendship  or  congeniality.  Accord- 
ing to  Lady  Henry's  letter,  lier  husband  had  not  been 
influenced  by  the  belief  that  he  was  a  genuine  and 
undisputed  scion  of  the  family  of  the  St.  Clairs  of 
Dallingridge.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  in  honour  bound 
to  make  to  the  widow  of  his  benefactor  a  statement 
relative  to  his  changed  circmnstances.  On  his  arri^^al 
in  town  he  would  write  at  once.  ...  As  he  thought  of 
this  woman,  whose  manner  and  appearance  had  so 
fascinated  him,  he  felt  instinctively  on  his  watch- 
chain  for  the  little  ring  with  which  she  had  presented 
him  at  their  first  and  last  interview.  Yes,  it  was  quite 
safe ;  and  as  in  the  possession  of  a  talisman,  vouch- 
safed to  him  by  some  benevolent  fairy,  he  was,  for  the 
moment,  more  resigned  to  his  fate. 

He  was  nearing  Poynings  now,  having  driven  fast 
in  his  excitement ;  and  perceiving  Tom  Hickathrift's 
tall  figure  crossing  the  market-place,  he  turned  in  at 
a  cart-road  by  which  he  could  reach  the  station  without 
passing  the  Abbey,  in  order  to  avoid  a  meeting  with 
one  whose  position  seemed  now  to  contrast  so  painfully 
with  his  own. 

*  I  leave  him  in  possession,'  he  thought  bitterly,  as 
he  gave  the  horse  a  flick  with  his  whip ;  '  but,  at  any 
rate,  I  am  not  quite  a  pauper.  With  strong  arms  and 
a  clear  brain,  there  is  no  reason  now  why  one  should 
starve.' 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Lady  Henry,  under  cover  to  her 
late  husband's  solicitors,  whom  he  requested  to  forward 
it  at  once.     It  ran  thus  : — 

*  Madam, — I  am  beyond  expression  touched  at  the  proof 
of  kindly  interest  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  by 
writing  to  mo  at  a  moment  when  your  thoughts  must  have 
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been  so  painfully  preoccupied.  No  poor  words  of  mine  can 
serve,  unfortunately,  to  comfort  or  console  you.  Yet  I 
must  beg  of  you,  nevertheless,  to  accept  the  assurance  of 
my  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy,  which,  were  it  in  my 
power,  should  now  lighten  the  burden  of  your  sorrow.  Still 
more  keenly  am  I  enabled  to  feel  with  you,  since  learning 
that  /,  too,  have  lost  a  friend,  the  knowledge  of  whoso 
unexpected  generosity  inspires  me  with  the  most  heartfelt 
gratitude,  joined  to  a  sense  of  my  own  extreme  unworthi- 
ness.  Never,  assuredly,  did  an  unlooked-for  benefit  descend 
more  opportunely  upon  a  human  being  than  in  the  present 
instance ;  for,  through  the  discovery  of  some  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  which  I  was  ignorant  till  now,  I  find 
myself  suddenly  compelled  to  resign  what  I  had  hitherto 
conceived  to  be  my  birthright,  and  to  become,  from  this 
time  forward,  a  ^nameless  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  In  a  word,  madam,  I  am  the  child  of  chance  and 
misfortune  ;  and  I  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  St.  Clair  of  Dallingridge,  by  whom, 
it  seems,  I  was  only  adopted. 

'  It  is  from  no  desire  to  inflict  upon  you,  at  this  time, 
an  account  of  my  own  private  affairs,  that  I  have  been 
induced  to  inform  you  of  this.  I  have  considered  it  my 
duty  to  do  so ;  for  should  3'ou  be  of  opinion  that  in 
bequeathing  to  me  this  legacy  your  husband  was  influenced 
by  his  early  friendship,  either  with  Mr.  Erskine  St.  Clair  or 
his  brother  (with  whom,  I  believe,  he  was  at  Eton),  I  should 
feel  bound,  in  my  present  painful  circumstances,  to  decline 
its  acceptance.  I  venture  to  enclose,  herewith,  an  address, 
in  case  you  might  deign  to  honour  me  with  any  future 
commands,  although,  as  I  shall  probably  be  moving  from 
place  to  place,  a  letter  may  not  always  reach  me  imme- 
diately. I  am  leaving  England  very  shortly  for  Italy — the 
country,  I  believe,  of  my  birth — and  it  is  unlikely,  I  fear, 
that  we  shall  ever  meet  again  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
The    ruby    ring  —  another    proof    of    your    kindness    and 
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generosity — I  shall  always  preserve  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  my  few  remaining  treasures.  I  look  at  it  every 
day,  and  it  will  serve  to  remind  me  during  my  exile — 
should  I  ever  prove  myself  so  insensible  as  to  need  a 
reminder — of  one  of  whose  sympathy  and  consideration  I 
can  never  be  sufficiently  proud. 

'  Adieu,  then,  madam  !  That  the  choicest  blessings  of 
Heaven  may  be  reserved  for  you  in  the  future,  and  descend 
upon  you  when  this  hour  of  your  affliction  is  overpassed,  is 
the  earnest  prayer  of  one  who  can  only  sign  himself,  with 
the  deepest  respect  and  gratitude,  your  ladyship's  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

*  Godfrey.' 

Godfrey's  epistolary  style  had  always  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  stilted  and  pedantic,  and  he  was  unable 
immediately  upon  his  change  of  fortune  to  divest  him- 
self of  all  the  results  of  an  exemplary  and  methodical 
training.  The  letter,  however,  expressed  pretty  clearly 
the  sense  he  had  intended  to  convey,  and  he  despatched 
it  that  very  night. 


Chapter  XII. 

'  No  one  can  say  that  dry  toast  is  an  animal  product,' 
remarked  Sophy,  some  months  after  the  events  recorded 
in  the  last  chapter,  perceiving  one  morning  that  her 
father  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  partake  of  his  break- 
fast. *  Or  try  a  little  of  this  nice  hot  muffin,  or  some 
oat-cake  ?  Here,  too,  is  the  last  of  our  spinach,  for  a 
year  at  least ;  as  usual  there's  half  the  gravel- walk  in 
it,  but  you  won't  mind  that.  It  can't  be  good,  in  this 
cold  weather,  to  live,  as  you  have  been  living  lately, 
positively  upon  air.' 
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Notwitlistanding  her  cheerful  tone,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  her  gaiety  was  only  assumed,  and  that  her 
anxiety  about  her  father's  health  proceeded  from  a  con- 
scientious desire  to  repair  what  she  had  now  come  to 
regard  as  her  recent  filial  shortcomings. 

She  had  not  closed  her  eyes  for  many  nights  after 

her  final  parting  with  Godfrey.     She  had  thought  of 

her  love,  and  sighed,  and  mourned,  and  wept  over  his 

departure   from   her.      She   had    felt   the   great   void 

widen   and  darken   around  her  when  she  had  arisen, 

pale  and  haggard,  upon  the  desolate  morrow,  with  the 

consciousness 

*  That  nothing  good  could  be ;' 

but  towards  her  father  she  experienced  a  nearer  raj)- 
jyrocJiemcnt.  She  seemed  to  have  grown  older,  wiser, 
more  cognisant  of  the  motive-powers  which  influence 
action  ;  less  far  removed  from  one  of  his  years.  In  a 
word,  she  had  lived  and  suffered,  and  her  sympathy 
for  him,  in  his  solitude  and  darkness,  had  increased 
since  she  knew  what  heart- solitude  reall}^  meant. 
Then,  again,  she  was  haunted  by  one  particular  me- 
mory. At  the  moment  it  had  been  to  her  even  as 
a  revelation. 

On  the  May  evening  when  she  had  turned  home- 
wards after  her  parting  with  Godfrey,  the  daylight  had 
darkened  almost  to  dusk  before  she  regained  the  house; 
bats  were  already  on  the  flit  in  front  of  the  sitting- 
room,  and  though  Jane  had  not  yet  drawn  doT\ni  the 
blinds,  she  had  brought  in  the  candles,  and  closed  the 
centre  windows. 

Sophy  was  glad  of  this.  Had  these  windows  been 
left  open,  her  father  would  surely  have  detected  her 
passing  footsteps,  even  when,  as  now,  she  confined 
herself  to  the  thin  strip  of  grass  which  bordered  the 
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srravel-walk  so  as  to  make  no  noise.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever,  her  footfall  could  have  sounded  no  louder  than  a 
snowflake,  and  she  would  be  enabled,  before  rejoining 
him,  to  steal  up  to  her  room  and  endeavour  to  still  the 
beating  of  her  fluttering  heart. 

As  she  passed  by  the  windows,  she  had  peeped  in 
at  the  blind  man.  Only  for  a  moment;  but  in  that 
one  glance  she  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  in 
and  comprehend  the  utter  desolation  of  his  position. 

The  candles  lit  up  the  further  end  of  the  apartment 
with  a  cheerful  radiance,  in  front  of  which  the  empty 
harness  of  the  three  departed  warriors  stood  out  in 
bold  and  black  relief,  except  upon  the  side  where  the 
reflected  light,  falling  on  casque  and  shoulder-piece, 
produced  the  effect  of  an  after- outline,  traced,  as  it 
were,  in  golden  ink. 

Crouched  helplessly  by  the  side  of  the  fireless 
hearth,  upon  a  sort  of  improvised  divan,  the  blind 
philosopher  was  waiting  patiently  for  her  coming. 
He  was  leaning  forward  towards  the  light,  which  was 
to  him  as  darkness,  his  keen  face,  with  its  clear-cut 
Arab  features,  supported  upon  his  thin  hand,  in  the 
position  of  one  who  listens  intentlj^  nay,  almost  pain- 
fully, for  'a  sound  that  cometh  not.*  His  whole 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  strained  and 
anxious  expectation,  of  intense  melancholy,  and  of 
enforced  submission  to  an  inevitable  decree. 

The  '  'prisoned  eagle' — the  wild  steed  of  the  Pam- 
pas lassoed,  bridled,  and  tied  in  stall — these  were  the 
images  suggested  to  Sophy's  mind,  as  she  contemplated, 
thus,  the  silent  desj^air  of  this  passionate  and  enthusi- 
astic nature,  bound  in  the  chains  of  everlasting  darkness. 

'  I  have  neglected  him  lately ! '  she  had  thought 
remorsefully.      *  Taken    up   with    my   own    miserable 
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hopes  and  fears,  I  have  for  "gotten  liow  helpless  and 
dependent  upon  me  he  is !  For  the  future  I  will  try- 
not  to  be  so  selfish.' 

She  realised,  too,  with  sudden  self-humiliation  and 
reproach,  how  she  had  been  willing,  nay  anxious,  only 
half  an  hour  ago,  to  separate  herself,  possibly  for  ever, 
from  this  blind  father  who  was  in  such  bitter  need  of 
her  companionship  ;  and  the  words  which  had  been  once 
uttered  by  her  absent  friend,  Adele,  flashed  back  upon 
her  memory  with  all  the  impressiveness  of  fulfilled 
prophcc}'. 

'  For  how  long  will  you  love  him  ? '  the  French 
girl  had  asked  her,  a  year  ago  now,  upon  that  October 
afternoon  when  they  had  leant  together  over  the  five- 
barred  gate  at  Great  Stillingfleet,  and  looked  up  at  the 
russet  Dallingridge  woods.  'For  only  a  very  little 
while ; '  (for  days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  for  nearly 
a  whole  y^ear,  surely?  Until  that  very  afternoon,  no 
thought  of  leaving  him';  had  entered  her  perverted 
mind !)  '  And  then,'  Adele  had  continued,  '  some 
young  man  will  step  in,  who  has  never  rendered  you, 
perhaps,  the  slightest  service,  but  you  will  love  him 
twenty  times  as  much,  and  he  will  carry  you  away ; 
whilst  y^our  blind  father,  who  has  given  you  all  his  care, 
will  seem  as  nothing  to  you,  and  will  be  left  alone.' 

*  There  are  moments  when  our  passions  speak  and 
decide  for  us,'  says  George  Elliot,  'and  we  seem  to 
stand  by  and  wonder  ; '  and  although  Sophy  could  not 
have  the  advantage  of  profiting  by  these  actual  words, 
she  had  experienced  to  the  utmost  the  sensation  they 
describe.  Most  of  all  did  she  wonder,  upon  the  mor- 
row, when  her  passions  had,  for  the  moment,  ceased 
speaking,  and  when  loneliness  and  remorse  seemed 
likely  to  be  her  portion  in  the  future. 
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But  no !  .  .  .  lier  father  should  not  be  left  alone! 
.  .  .  The  temptation  had  passed  from  her.  No  young 
man  had  carried  her  away,  despite  her  undutiful  desire 
that  one  should  do  so,  and  her  widowed  youth  should  be 
devoted  in  future  to  cheering  her  father  in  his  affliction. 
She  would  never  neglect  him  again ;  on  this  she  was 
determined,  notwithstanding  the  partial  fulfilment  of 
Adele's  prophetic  words.  Then,  by  a  natural  sequence, 
her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  matrimonial  projects  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cramponaye  the  elder. 

*  Perhaps,'  she  had  thought,  still  torturing  herself, 
after  she  had  retired  to  her  little  white  bed,  '  I  was 
wrong  to  be  so  angry  with  her,  and  to  hate  her,  and 
Avish  her  away,  just  because  Adele  fancied  she  wanted 
to  marry  him !  And  wh}^  should  it  have  been,  after 
all,  only  for  the  sake  of  his  money?  Surely  he  'is 
good,  and  handsome,  and  clever  enough,  for  a  woman 
to  care  about  him  for  himself  alone  ?  She  may  have 
been  really  in  love  with  him,  poor  thing !  .  .  .  and 
then,  if  ever — if  by  some  too  happj^  possibility  .  .  . 
things  had  been  different,  and  I  had  ever  happened  to 
marry  and  leave  home — she  could  have  stayed  here 
with  him,  and  looked  after  him,  and  mesmerised  him, 
and  listened  to  all  his  plans  about  Central  Asia  and  the 
great  Tartar  horde !  .  .  .  I  have  been  very,  very 
selfish!' 

Then  and  there,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  she 
would  have  risen  from  her  bed,  struck  a  light,  and 
written  to  Adele,  whilst  the  good  fit  was  upon  her,  and 
notwithstanding  her  great  trouble,  in  the  hope,  at  any 
rate,  of  tranquillising  her  own  conscience ;  but  her 
only  female  friend  was  mysteriously  missing,  and  there 
were  even  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  she  still  lived. 
Not  a  word — not  a  sign — from  her  had  been  received 
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for  months ;  and  the  hopes  Sophy  had  nourished  as  to 
her  having  been  merely  in  hiding,  would  have  faded 
out  altogether,  but  for  the  letters  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Carver,  which  poured  in  continually  by  every 
post,  addressed  to  her  at  Little  Stillingfleet.  One  had 
arrived,  indeed,  only  that  ver}^  morning  with  an  urgent 
underlined  '  To  be  forwarded '  on  it ;  and  v.hilst  any- 
body so  *  'cute  *  and  wide-awake  as  this  negro  adven- 
turer, believed  her  to  be  still  alive,  Sophy  felt  that  it 
would  be  foolish  to  mourn  her  as  dead. 

*  She  will  probably  appear  here  again  some  day,* 
she  used  to  say  to  herself,  as,  after  paying  the  postman, 
she  locked  up  the  black  man's  letters.  So,  as  she 
hardly  liked  to  be  the  first  to  reopen  a  correspondence 
with  the  elder  sister,  it  seemed  probable  that  her  good 
intentions  Avould  only  go  towards  contributing  to  the 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  nether  world.  Still,  she  had 
registered  a  a'ow  that  she  would  devote  herself,  hence- 
forward, to  her  father,  and  in  this  determination  she 
had  continued  firm  and  strong  ever  since. 

Over  and  over  again  she  had  read  and  re-read 
Godfrey's  letter.  She  had  received  another  one  from 
him,  too,  written  a  few  days  after  their  last  meeting, 
and  when  he  wns  just  about  to  depart  for  Italy.  This 
was  the  very  dearest  letter,  she  thought,  in  the  whole, 
wide  Avorld.  No  other  letter  could  ever  have  been 
welcomed  with  such  passionate  heart-beatings,  or  read 
over  so  eagerly  and  so  often.  She  carried  it  about  with 
her,  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  Avas  wont  to 
take  it  out,  and  devour  it,  in  secret  places.  All  night 
it  was  with  her,  imder  her  pillow,  where  she  could 
touch  it  by  simply  stretching  out  her  hand.  Had  Jane 
chanced  upon  it  by  accident,  it  woidd  have  been  incom- 
prehensible to  her  as  a  cuneiform  inscription,  since,  as  she 
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expressed  it,  slie  was  *  not  larned '  in  reading  *  writing- 
letters/  hence  there  was  no  danger  in  leaving  it  about. 
Whilst  she  was  dressing,  she  used  to  spread  it  out  near 
the  pincushion.  In  a  very  little  while  she  knew  it 
perfectly  well  by  heart,  and  could  say  it  over  to  herself 
without  referring  to  the  original  text ;  while  its  edges 
had  become  so  frayed  and  dilapidated  that  it  looked  like 
one  of  those  ancient  manuscripts  which  are  discovered, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs,  along 
with  the  grains  of  wheat. 

Over  and  over  again,  too,  she  had  replied  to  it ; 
tenderly,  reproachfully,  passionately,  despairingly,  ac- 
cording to  her  mood.  These  letters  had  been  written 
at  night,  in  the  secrecy  of  her  chamber,  when  the  rest 
of  the  household  were  almost  certainly  plunged  in  sleep, 
and  when,  somehow,  her  ideas  generally  seemed  to  flow 
more  freely.  Too  freely,  perhaps ;  for  when  read  by 
the  morning  light,  they  alwaj^s  appeared  to  her  to  be  too 
tender,  too  reproachful,  too  passionate,  or  too  despair- 
ing, as  the  case  might  be,  and  she  had  ended,  up  to  the 
present  time,  by  setting  them  on  one  side  to  be  recopied, 
and  toned  down  at  some  future  day;  thereby  resembling 
the  eccentric  lady  who  used  once  to  write  love-letters  to 
Lord  Byron,  consigning  them  afterwards  to  the  depths 
of  her  trunk,  and  to  whom  he  had  the  ingratitude  to 
allude  as  '  the  mad  skeleton.' 

Nor  did  Sophy's  conduct,  in  this  respect,  spring 
altogether  from  what  Godfrey  had  once  termed  '  the 
procrastination  peculiar  to  j'^outh.'  She  was  not  yet 
quite  sure  of  herself.  If,  in  reply  to  one  of  these 
letters,  breathing  a  too  undisguised  spirit  of  affection, 
Godfrey  were  to  write  to  her, '  Prove  all  this  by  coming 
to  me  in  my  solitary  exile ! '  where,  then,  would  be  all 
her  good  resolves  of  filial  devotion  ?     No ;  she  felt  that 
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it  would  be  wiser  not  to  write  to  him  just  yet.  By-and- 
by,  when  she  was  stronger,  she  would  compose  a  calmer 
and  more  sensible  letter,  but  she  was  not  quite  strong 
enough  now. 

Then,  again,  she  had  put  off,  as  yet,  reading  to  her 
father  Godfrey's  otJicr  letter,  from  mingled  feelings  of 
a  different  kind. 

'  Perhaps,'  she  had  said  to  herself,  '  the  whole  thing 
will  turn  out  to  be  untrue  after  all.  Before  long  I  may 
hear  from  him  again,  or  some  news  of  this  story  will 
get  about  in  the  neighbourhood.  ...  I  will  not  do  any- 
thing in  haste.  It  will  be  better  to  wait  till  the  end  of 
the  year.' 

And  so  the  days  and  the  weeks  went  by,  and  it  was 
very  nearly  the  end  of  the  year  now ;  and  in  order  to 
act  up  to  all  her  good  resolutions  of  ministering  to  the 
requirements  of  her  blind  father,  she  was  pressing  him, 
upon  this  particular  October  morning,  to  partake  of  dry 
toast  or  buttered  muffin.  At  the  same  time  she  poured 
out,  and  set  before  him,  a  cup  of  coffee,  which,  being 
prepared  with  the  grounds,  according  to  Eastern  custom, 
almost  answered  the  purpose  of  meat  and  drink  com- 
bined. He  thanked  her  affectionately,  warmed  his  thin 
hands  by  clasping  the  hot  cup,  but  did  not  partake  of 
its  contents,  and  continued  with  his  sightless  gaze  fixed, 
as  it  were,  upon  some  object  in  the  far  distance. 

Sophy  thought  she  had  never  seen  him  *  look  so  far 
off,'  as  on  this  morning.  He  was  wool-gathering, 
doubtless,  in  some  country  of  the  imagination  out  be- 
yond Tom  Hickathrift's  furthest  belt  of  dark  fir-trees, 
and,  anxious  to  recall  his  spirit  to  habitable  regions, 
she  continued, — 

*  If  you  were  to  ask  my  advice,  I  should  say  that 
-some  of  that  nice  beef-tea  which  we  sent  up  yesterday 
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to  Moses  Weller,  or  a  leg  of  one  of  those  pheasants 
grilled,  would  do  you  more  good,  this  cold  morning, 
than  to  sit  there,  eating  nothing,  and  staring  in  that 
odd  manner  at  the  clouds ! ' 

^ Am  I  staring?'  he  answered  humbly,  and  shifting 
the  position  of  his  chair,  he  turned  his  blank  gaze  in 
another  direction. 

Although  profoundly  touched  at  his  humility,  she 
felt  bound  to  proceed  with  her  harangue. 

*  You  J  of  all  people,  I  should  have  thought,'  she  said, 
*  believing  in  no  other  existence  after  this  one,  ought 
rather  to  have  taken  to  the  "  eat,  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die,"  kind  of  sj^stem,  which  even  a  good  many  re- 
ligious people  seem  to  have  done.  Instead,  however, 
you  become  ever}''  day  more  ascetic,  wearing  no  warm 
clothes,  and  living  almost  entirely  upon  vegetables  and 
cold  water.  It  isn't  as  if  jou  were  an  anchorite,  and. 
thought  that  it  was  pleasing  to  God  to  see  you  living 
upon  a  parched  pea  or  a  herring's  tail  I  You  haven't 
this  excuse,  as  you  fancy  that  all  they  believe  in  is 
nonsense ! ' 

*  How  do  we  know,  dear  ?'  murmured  the  Agnostic 
dreamily.  *  It  is  the  assumption  of  perfect  knowledge 
which  offends  us  in  the  accepted  creeds.  But,  with 
the  years,  we  become  more  tolerant.  .  .  .  Now^ 
when  I  hear  of  one  calling  himself  a  rational 
being,  who  is  blinded  and  hampered  by  enervating 
superstitions,  I  am  no  longer  filled,  as  heretofore, 
with  indignation.  It  produces  only  such  an  effect 
upon  me  as  if  I  were  to  behold  a  grown  man  running 
after  a  hoop,  or  whipping  at  a  spinning-top;  and 
yet  I  can  but  revere  the  religious  sentiment  which 
animated  our  King  Canute,  when  he  sent  to  Rome  to 
purchase  St.  Augustine's   arm-bone   for  one  hundred 
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talents  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold.  At  that  period  of 
the  world's  history,  I  might  even  have  desired  to  pos- 
sess the  relic  myself ;  noir,  a  wise  man  should  have  done 
with  such  follies/ 

*  It  seems  impossible  to  know  what  is  right,'  re- 
marked Sophy,  *  when  nobody  agrees  with  his  neigh- 
bour, and  when  the  religious  people,  even,  are  always 
quarrelling.  Is  there  nothing  certain  by  which  we  may 
be  guided  ? ' 

'  In  all  the  surviving  creeds  there  are  some  grand 
elements  of  truth,  which  have  preserved  them  from 
extinction,'  replied  the  blind  man.  'Witness  the  per- 
vading princijile  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  set  forth 
in  the  Vendidad,  or  older  canon  of  the  Zend  scri2)tures 
— the  battle  between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  which 
shall  continue  to  all  time,  in  the  world  without,  as  well 
as  within — in  man's  corporate  nature.  "  Earnestness," 
too,  says  the  Dhammapada,  "  is  the  j)ath  of  immor- 
tality;  thoughtlessness  the  path  of  death."  Here, 
surely,  are  grand  truths!  Beyond  which,  and  that  we 
are  born  to  die,  we  know  nothing,  although  we  may, 
at  times,  deriA''e  some  comfort  from  the  notion  of  an 
eventual  absorption  in  Brahm,  or  Universal  Being.* 

*  Ah,  but  we  know  f/iis,  at  smy  rate,'  said  his  daugh- 
ter, reassuming  the  materialistic  tone,  *  nuai  is  a  car- 
nivorous animal.  That's  what  Tom  tells  me,  whenever 
I  reproach  him  with  shooting  so  many  living  creatures, 
and  "having  out  the  ferrets'*  upon  the  slightest  excuse. 
I  have  often  told  him  that  it  surprised  me  in  one  so 
religious,  and  he  always  answers  that  beasts,  and  birds, 
and  fishes,  were  intended  to  support  the  life  of  man ; 
and  I  really  believe  that  he's  right.' 

Now,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  these  words 
would  have  produced  the  same  effect  as  the  flourishing 
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of  a  red  cloak  before  a  bull.  Very  few  things  were 
capable  of  arousing  anger  in  the  philosopher's  inild  and 
contemplative  breast ;  but  there  were  two  erroneous 
statements  possible  for  the  uninitiated  to  give  utterance 
to,  which,  looking  upon  them,  as  he  did,  as  the  outcome 
of  crass  ignorance  and  prejudice,  were  wont  to  call 
forth  his  contemptuous  indignation.  The  first  and  most 
offensive  of  these — made  generally  by  persons  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  old  women,  country 
squires,  or  provincial  doctors  of  medicine — was  to  the 
effect  that  the  use  of  the  Turkish  bath  was  not  only 
*  weakening  and  injurious  to  the  constitution,'  but  that 
it  had  now  and  then  proved  actually  fatal ;  and  the 
second,  the  declaration— by  persons  equally  ignorant, 
or,  at  any  rate,  equally  unqualified  to  express  an 
opinion— that  man  was  *a  carnivorous  animal,'  and 
that  this  fact  was  supported  by  evidence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  teeth. 

Sophy,  therefore,  had  expected  that  a  long  and 
heated  argument  would  ensue  upon  the  assertion  which 
she  had  thrown  down  like  a  hostile  gauntlet.  She 
expected  to  have  been  reminded — not,  indeed,  for  the 
first  time — that  both  the  writings  and  example  of  many 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  earth — Pythagoras,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Epicurus,  Plutarch,  &c.,  not  to  count  more 
modern  instances — went  to  show  that  they  had  been 
the  fearless  and  conscientious  champions  of  the  vege- 
tarian system  of  diet ;  that  Cuvier,  in  his  Animal  King- 
dom, has  taken  occasion  to  remark  that  *  the  natural 
food  of  man,  judging  from  his  structure,  appears  to 
consist  principally  of  fruit,  roots,  and  the  succulent 
parts  of  vegetables,'  and  that  this  also  was  the  opinion 
of  Linnajus ;  that  the  teeth  of  man  have  not  the 
slightest    resemblance    to    those    of    the    carnivorous 
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animals,  except  that  their  enamel  is  confined  to  the 
external  surface,  and  that,  though  he  possesses  the 
teeth  called  '  canine,'  they  do  not  exceed  the  level  of 
the  others,  and  arc  obviously  unsuitcd  to  the  purposes 
which  the  corresponding  teeth  are  designed  to  execute 
in  the  carnivora  ;  that  these  animals  /aj?,  instead  of 
drinking,  whereas  man  dn'niis,  like  the  herbivora.  In 
a  word,  that  man  is  essentialh^  '  herbivorous,'  *  frugi- 
vorous,'  and  *  graminivorous,'  and  was  intended,  in  his 
natural  state,  to  subsist  upon  herbs,  grain,  nuts,  fruit, 
honey,  and  edible  fungi. 

But  Francis  St.  Clair  said  not  a  word  of  all  this. 
*  Ferreting  and  religion  are  very  apt  to  coexist  in  the 
same  individual,'  was  all  that  he  remarked,  having,  no 
doubt,  Tom  Hickathrift  in  his  mind.  '  Destruction  of 
animal  life  does  not  necessarily  imply  cruelty  of  dispo- 
sition, strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us.  It  would  have 
pleased  me  could  you  have  cared  for  Tom.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  we  are  imable  to  force  our  affections.' 

Something  desponding  in  his  tone  fairly  alarmed 
his  daughter. 

*  You  are  not  well,  dear,'  she  said  kindly,  yet 
endeavouring  to  disguise  her  anxiety  ;  *  and  I  know 
how  ridiculous  you'll  think  me — it  isn't  that  I  fancy 
you're  really  ill — only  would  you,  just  to  please  me, 
allow  me  to  send  for  the  doctor  ?  It  can  do  no  harm, 
and  he's  such  a  nice  man.  I  have  met  him  once  or 
twice  by  accident,  and  we  talked  about  the  "bone  Luz." 
I  believe  he's  a  freethinker,'  she  added  cheerfully. 

*  Let's  have  him  here,  then,'  answered  the  blind 
man  in  an  offhand  tone.  *  He  is  not  a  physician,  I 
presume;  but  we  had  better  treat  him  as  one,  and 
present  him  with  haclxsheesh.  This  ke}^  on  my  chain 
opens  my  green  despatch -box  in  the  other  room.     Get 
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out  a  pound  and  a  shilling,  and  wrap  them  up  in  a  slip 
of  paper.' 

*  ril  undo  it/  exclaimed  Sophy,  perceiving  that  he 
was  struggling  ineffectually  with  the  chain,  which  had 
become  entangled  in  a  button-hole.  '  How  dread- 
fully cold  you  are ! '  she  went  on,  as  she  came  in 
contact  with  his  hand.  'I  shall  light  the  fire,  although 
it  is  only  October,  and  you  don't  like  beginning  fires  till 
next  month  ;  but  why  should  we  have  decrees  like  the 
Modes  and  Persians?'  And,  so  sajdng,  she  knelt  down 
and  set  light  to  the  dry  sticks  and  logs  in  the  fireplace, 
after  she  had  removed  the  key  from  its  little  split  ring. 

*  A  few  of  my  last  ^vishes,  roughly  set  dowm,  are  in 
the  same  despatch-box,'  remarked  her  father  slowly, 
as  the  newly-lighted  fire  went  crackling  gaily  up  the 
chimney.  *  It  is  as  well  that  you  should  know  this  ;  I 
have  never  made  a  will.' 

'  Why,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  at  the  last  gasp ! ' 
exclaimed  Sophy,  almost  angrily,  but  feeling,  never- 
theless, a  chill  at  her  heart,  and  she  glided  hurriedly 
from  the  room.  Once  outside,  she  flew,  palpitating, 
into  the  kitchen. 

*  Jane  !  Nelus  ! '  she  called  out  breathlessly,  '  send 
off  this  very  moment  for  Dr.  Dyer  !  He  isn't  well. 
Perhaps  Nelus  could  ride  Cammy,  or  Billy,  or  Dragon?' 

*  Wh}'',  missy,  you  be  as  white  as  a  sheet  I '  cried 
Jane,  looking  anxiously  at  her  young  mistress  before 
proceeding  to  the  stables  to  execute  her  commands.  On 
her  way  out,  she  almost  tumbled  over  Abdallah,  who 
was  seated  at  one  end  of  the  table  peeling  onions. 
With  the  first  frosts,  the  Egyptian  had  ensconced  him- 
self iu  the  kitchen,  creeping  indoors  unobserved,  as 
slugs  and  spiders  do  in  wet  weather ;  and  as  he  willingly 
performed  the  duties  of  an  impromptu  scullery-maid, 
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Mrs.  Ford  was  content  to  bear  with  him  in  a  general 
way.  Before  Sopliy,  however,  she  thought  fit  to  treat 
him  as  an  intruder. 

*  How  that  unf ort'nate  critter  do  goo  fur  to  git  under 
the  soles  of  yer  feet,  sure///,'  she  exclaimed,  scowling 
at  the  inoffensive  child  of  the  desert,  '  turn  which 
way  one  nuiy  !  Git  along  out  with  you,  What-you- 
call-um,  and  don't  sit  like  a  born  naturel,  staring 
at  your  betters  I ' 

The  ingratitude  of  Jane  had  ceased  to  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  Abdallah.  He  was  thoroughly  used  to 
it,  and  set  it  down,  with  many  other  habits  and  cus- 
toms, as  impossible  of  explanation.  He  hobbled  off 
now  towards  the  doorwa}^,  where  he  stood  looking  out 
at  the  chilly  landscape  with  the  expression  of  a  child 
eyeing  the  cold  tub  into  which  it  is  about  to  be 
unwillingly  plunged. 

*  If  you  can't  find  Nelus  let  Jiim  go,'  said  Sophy ; 
'but  some  one — at  once — as  soon  as  possible  ! '  She  then 
ran  hastily  into  the  sitting-room,  unlocked  her  father's 
despatch-box,  taking  out  a  guinea,  as  he  had  requested 
her  to  do,  and  slid  back  again  into  the  dining-room, 
from  which  she  had  not  been  absent  ten  minutes. 

Ten  minutes !  and  yet,  in  that  short  time,  some 
sudden  and  ominous  change  had  taken  place  in  her 
father.  He  was  speaking — murmuring  something  to 
himself — but  strangely  and  incoherentl}^  as  though 
without  consciousness  either  of  her  presence  or  of  the 
meaning  of  his  words.  *  This  is  a  great  truth,'  she 
heard  him  saying,  as  she  came  anxiously  towards  him. 
*  The  Zendavesta  declares  it  .  .  .  Ormazd  and  Ahriman 
.  .  .  the  perpetual  battle  .  .  .  and  afterwards — Rest, 
surely  Rest !  perhaps — Light !  .  .  .' 

His  head  was  leaning  forward  upon  the  table,  sup-« 
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ported  upon  his  folded  arms.  Sophy  could  not  see  his 
face.  Going  up  to  him,  she  placed  her  arm  tenderly 
round  his  neck. 

*  Get  up,'  she  said,  her  heart  beating  very  fast  and 
loud.  '  Lean  upon  me,  dear,  and  come  and  lie  down 
on  the  divan.' 

He  did  not  reply  to  her,  however,  and,  kneeling 
down,  she  tried  to  peep  up  at  his  features. 

*  Jane  !  Nelus  !'  she  cried,  in  a  frightened  tone,  hear- 
ing voices  and  footsteps  in  the  passage ;  '  come  quickly ! 
Where  is  the  Doctor  ?     Why  have  you  not  sent  ? ' 

*  I  am  here,'  said  Dr.  Dyer,  advancing,  hat  in  hand, 
in  front  of  Janus  and  Abdallah.  *  I  was  just  on  my 
way  to  Weller's  cottage,  and  i'ell  in  with  your  messenger. 
I  hope  there  is  nothing  serious  the  matter  ? ' 

He  came  towards  the  table,  and  took  one  of 
Francis  St.  Clair's  cold  thin  hands  in  his  own.  Hehel(i 
it  for  some  time  without  speaking,  and  then  bent  down 
until  his  head  touched  the  dark  hair  of  the  blind  man, 
and  seemed  to  be  listening  attentively. 

*  We  must  lift  him  on  to  the  sofa,'  he  said  at  last, 
beckoning  to  Abdallah  to  help.  ^Had  not  Miss  St. 
Clair  better  leave  the  room  ?'  he  added  to  Jane,  indi- 
cating Sophy  with  a  movement  of  his  head. 

*  Ijook  away,  missy,'  said  the  serving- woman,  guess- 
ing that  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  her  to  go  ;  and, 
almost  stupefied  with  terror,  Sophy  did  as  she  was 
bidden.  When  she  looked  again,  her  father  was  lying 
stretched  out  upon  the  divan.  His  face  seemed  strangely 
severe  and  dignified.  Dr.  Dyer  was  leaning  over  him, 
with  his  hand  upon  his  eyes. 

*  They  shut  do^vn  beautiful,  Doctor,'  said  Jane, 
beginning  to  sob.  '  When  next  he  wakes,  poor  soul ! 
he'll  have  his  sight.' 
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Abdallali,  too,  commenced  now  giving  vent  to  low 
guttural  lamentations. 

'  What  is  it — what  is  it  ? '  asked  Sophy  breathlessly, 
her  heart  seeming  suddenly  to  become  cold  as  stone. 
*  Has  he  fainted  ? ' 

*  I  am  afraid,'  said  the  Doctor,  looking  up  at  her 
compassionately,  '  that  there  is  no  use  in  disguising  the 
truth.     lie  is  dead.     Bear  up,  my  dear  young  lady.' 

Sophy  remained  standing  like  one  thunderstruck. 
Jane  and  Abdallah,  loud  in  their  lamentations,  went 
forth,  presently,  to  break  the  news.  The  Doctor  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  bend  over  the  red  divan  ;  by- 
and-by  he  arose,  and  reaching  his  hand  towards  a 
table-napkin,  he  spread  it  gently  over  the  face  of  the 
dead  man. 


Chapter  XIII. 

Dr.  Dyer  had  been  gone  for  some  hours,  and  Sophy 
still  stood  leaning  against  the  breakfast- table  like  one 
entranced. 

Jane  had  fidgeted  in  and  out  of  the  room  time  after 
time  since  the  Doctor's  departure,  treading  on  the  tips 
of  her  toes,  as  though  from  a  fear  of  arousing  the  dead. 
She  had  brought  in  hot  water,  cold  water,  and  white 
linen ;  last  of  all,  she  had  drawn  down  the  blinds  with 
a  harsh,  grating  sound  :  but  Sophy  took  no  notice  of 
her,  and  remained  dreaming  on. 

The  breakfast  was  still  upon  the  table.  By  the  side 
of  her  father's  vacant  place,  the  untasted  cup  of  coffee, 
now  quite  cold,  and  a  frugal  morsel  of  oaten  cake, 
crushed  into  atoms  when  he  had  fallen  forward.  In 
the   centre,   a   dish   containing  something   more   sub- 
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stantial,  with  tlie  cover  still  unlifted,  and  a  couple  of 
blue  willow-pattern  plates,  with  the'  representation  of 
the  three  Chinese  going  over  the  bridge  with  their 
ding-dongs,  and  above  them  the  two  hovering  pigeons. 
All  this  was  like  a  foolish  mocker}^  now,  when  it 
seemed  impossible  that  she  should  ever  require  to  eat 
or  drink  again  as  long  as  she  lived ;  and  yet  (poor 
earthworms  that  we  are  !),  as  some  physical  cause  lies 
generally  at  the  root  of  most  of  our  impressions,  the 
fact  that  she  had  eaten  nothing  since  she  had  arisen,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  it  was  now  past 
three  in  the  afternoon,  may  have  gone  some  way  to- 
wards producing  the  sensation  of  numbness  and  inani- 
tion she  now  experienced — a  sensation  which  seemed  to 
blunt  and  stultify  her  powers  of  mind  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  asked  herself,  whenever  she  felt  cajjable  of 
thinking  at  all,  whether  she,  too,  was  not  dead,  and  far 
removed  from  this  earth,  whilst  her  spirit  gazed  on  in- 
differently at  the  torpor  of  her  owh  body,  as  though  at 
that  of  a  second  person. 

By-and-by  the  door  was  again  opened  by  Jane,  and 
behind  her,  Sophy  was  aware  of  another  figure. 

'  It's  only  the  young  Sir  Turamus,  missy,'  she  ex- 
plained. *  He  wouldn't  take  no  denial.'  And  Tom 
Hickathrift  came  into  the  chamber  of  death,  treading, 
like  Jane,  upon  tiptoe. 

Sophy  held  out  her  hand  to  him  mechanicallj^,  which 
he  pressed  in  both  his  owti.  He  then  stooped  dowTi 
and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  even  before  Jane 
was  fairly  out  of  the  room.  Sophy  took  no  notice 
of  this  kiss,  which  was  essentially  sympathetic  and 
fraternal. 

*  Did  I  send  for  you  ? '  she  asked,  with  a  dazed 
expression. 
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'  No,  dear ;  I  came  of  my  own  accord,  thinking  I 
might,  perhaps,  be  of  use.'  He  had  retained  possession 
of  her  cold  little  hand,  which  he  stroked  affectionatel3\ 

*  How  did  you  hear  of  it  ?  '  she  inquired,  with  the 
same  bewildered  manner. 

Tom  murmured  something  in  repl5^ 

*  I  can't  hear  you,'  she  said,  leaning  towards  him. 
She  seemed  to  have  become  deaf  as  well  as  stupid. 
*  You  can  speak  out.     He  won't  wake.' 

*  Dyer  was  to  have  lunched  with  us  to-day,'  he 
answered,  still  in  a  low  tone  ;  *  but  he  didn't  come,  and 
afterwards  he  sent  to  tell  us  why.  I  came  off  here  at 
once.  My  mother  would  have  come  too,  only  she's  got 
a  touch  of  bronchitis.  She  said  she  hoped  you  would 
come  and  stay  at  the  Abbey  till  all  was  over.  She 
expects  you  this  evening,  and  she's  going  to  send  for 
you,  with  your  maid.* 

He  had  added  this  last  clause  conscientiously  at  his 
mother's  request,  although  he  well  knew  that  Sophy's 
only  female  attendant  was  in  no  sense  entitled  to  the 
appellation  bestowed  upon  her. 

*  Thank  you ;  but  I  had  rather  stay  on  here.  Lady 
Hickathrift  is  very  kind.' 

*  I  could  talk  to  you  better  in  the  other  room,'  said 
the  young  man,  glancing  nervousl}''  in  the  direction  of 
the  red  divan.  *  I  have  several  things  to  say,  and  they 
want  you  to  come  out  of  this  room.' 

Thus  appealed  to,  Sophy  allowed  herself  to  be  led 
gently  into  the  sitting-room.  Here  she  saw  a  glass  of 
wane  and  some  biscuits  upon  another  of  the  blue  willow- 
pattern  plates. 

*  I  asked  for  this  for  you,'  said  Tom.  '  Drink  it  up, 
it  will  do  you  good.     You've  eaten  nothing.' 

Sophy  drank  the  wine  mechanically,  as  she  seemed 
to  do  everything  now,  and  toyed  with  a  biscuit. 
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*  They're  not  going  to  take  him  away  ?  '  she  asked, 
with  a  sudden  fear,  as  she  heard  the  coming  and  going 
of  footsteps  in  the  passage. 

*  No,  no  ;  they  only  want  to  tidy  up  the  room  and 
put  things  straight,  and  it's  better  you  should  be  out  of 
their  way.' 

*He  will  have  to  be  buried,'  she  said  by-and-by,  in  a 
hollow,  tearless  voice.     '  What  am  I  to  do  ?  ' 

*I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  that  very  thing,' 
Tom  answered.  '  There's  a  great  deal  to  do  which  will 
be  very  sad,  as  I  fully  realised  when  my  poor  father 
died;  but  if  j^ou'll  let  me,  I'll  try  and  take  all  trouble 
off  your  hands.  Old  Spearing,  at  Poynings,  managed 
everything  for  us,  as  it  was  thought  better  to  employ 
some  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  were  very  well 
satisfied.  I've  asked  him  to  be  here  at  half-past  four, 
and  we  can  then  make  the  arrangements.' 

*  Thank  you  ;  then  I  shall  leave  everything  to  you,' 
said  Sophy,  helplessly ;  *  for  I'm  not  able  to  think :  I 
can't  even  cry.     I  wish  I  could  cry.' 

*  You'll  be  better  after  a  little,'  rejoined  Tom,  taking 
her  hand.  *  You've  had  a  great  shock.  When  you  feel 
better  we  must  settle  about  the  day.' 

*  Yes  ;  I'll  tell  you  the  day,  when  I  feel  better,' 
she  answered  absently,  as  she  looked  out  at  the  far 
distance. 

It  now  seemed  to  her  that  they  sat  together  for  a 
very  long  time  without  speaking,  holding  each  other's 
hands,  and  gazing  into  the  newly-lighted  fire.  They 
might  have  remained  thus  for  an  hour,  or  two  hours, 
or  for  only  five  minutes  ;  she  had  lost  all  power  of 
computing  time.  To  Tom  Ilickathrift  the  moments 
did  not  seem  so  long ;  but  he  could  not  either  have 
given  any  correct  estimate  of  them. 
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The  voice  of  Jane  Ford  aroused  tlieiii  at  last  from 
their  reverie. 

*  Everything  is  put  to  rights  now,'  she  said,  '  if 
you'll  please  be  so  good  as  to  step  this  way  and  look.' 

'  Oh,  they've  taken  him  away  I '  cried  Sophy,  spring- 
ing towards  the  dining-room  door,  and  then  looking  in- 
side.    *  Oh,  he  is  gone  !  ' 

*  lie's  upstairs,'  said  Jane ;  and  she  then  added, 
turning  respectfully  to  '  the  young  Sir  Tummus,'  '  If 
you'd  be  pleased  to  walk  upstairs  to  the  summer-room.' 

On  the  narrow  staircase  they  encountered  Mrs. 
Wellcr  in  her  Sunday  shawl  and  best  bonnet.  Sophy 
shuddered  as  she  brushed  past  her,  guessing,  instinc- 
tively, upon  what  ghastly  errand  she  had  come. 

The  apartment  to  which  the  dead  man  had  been 
conveyed  was  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  house. 
It  possessed  two  windows,  one  of  which,  facing  east- 
ward, looked  out  over  the  Dallingridge  woods,  whilst 
the  other  commanded  the  same  view  as  the  sitting-room 
beneath.  These  two  windows,  three  outside  walls,  and 
a  total  absence  of  carpet  and  curtains,  had  combined 
to  render  this  chamber  excessively  cold  in  the  winter, 
and  hence  it  was  that  it  had  always  gone  by  the  name 
of  '  the  summer-room.' 

Francis  St.  Clair  had  used  it  as  a  dressing-room 
and  study  until  he  had  become  blind,  partly  on  account 
of  the  charming  woodland  view  from  the  eastern  win- 
dow, and  partly  because,  in  a  small  way,  it  was  a  real 
museum  of  curiosities,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been 
collected  in  his  past  wanderings,  of  which  they  had 
served  to  remind  him  as  long  as  he  could  behold  them. 
Shell-necklaces  and  waistbelts ;  Indian  pouches  and 
war-plumes  ;  embroidered  moccasins  formed  of  birch- 
bark,   and  fringed  with   feathers ;    carved  cocoa-nuts, 
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ostricli-eggs,  gigantic  fir-cones,  and  cases  containing 
stufied  birds  and  dried  insects,  appeared  on  all  sides. 
But  it  was  also  an  armory  :  nearly  all  tlie  weapons  which 
ever  had  been,  or  were  still,  employed  by  most  of  the 
known  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  being  suspended  from 
its  four  walls.  The  space  above  the  narrow  chimney- 
piece  was  adorned  chiefly  with  the  engines  of  mediaeval 
warfare,  the  centre  of  the  design  being  formed  by  a 
huge  two-handed  sword,  such  as  was  borne  in  Paris 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
captains  of  the  Swiss  Guard — more,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
with  the  object  of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  beholders,  than  with  any  exaggeratedly  mur- 
derous intention.  Branching  out  from  this  nucleus, 
in  rays,  stars,  and  crosses,  were  halberds,  glaives, 
battle-axes,  and  spiked  iron  balls,  growing,  like  the 
double  cherrj!',  upon  a  single  stem  or  handle,  to  which 
they  were  attached  by  chains.  There  were  crossbows,* 
too,  inlaid,  in  bone  and  ebony,  with  quaint  mediaeval 
figures,  represented  as  careering  after  curly -tailed 
boars,  and  stags  with  branching  antlers,  upon  hog- 
maned,  Roman-nosed  palfreys,  through  a  whole  forest 
of  conventional  trees.  Shields,  targets,  and  emblazoned 
quivers,  were  disposed  round  the  ceiling  in  regular 
patterns,  whilst  from  the  centre,  supported  upon  a 
protruding  spear-head,  hung  a  suit  of  chain-armour, 
of  so  fine  a  texture  that  it  appeared  almost  as  though 
it  had  been  knitted  with  threads  of  steel.  Im- 
mediately above  the  mantlepiece  was  an  oblong  glass 
case,  containing  a  stuffed  crocodile,  and  beneath,  upon 
a  rack,  the  gun  was  wont  to  repose  with  which  it  had 
been  destroyed.  This  gun  (a  modern  rifle)  had  been 
taken  down  to  make  room,  apparently,  for  a  garland 
of  laurestinus  which  surrounded  the  oblong  case,  and 
VOL.  II.  L 
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it  was  now  standing  propped  up  against  the  wall,  not 
far  from  tlie  fender.  Sophy  remarked  this  change  at 
once,  and  resented  it.  She  was  annoyed  that  the  posi- 
tion of  anything  in  this  room  should  have  been  altered. 

*  You  ought  not  to  have  moved  that  gun,'  she 
whispered,  glancing  at  Jane  reproachfully.  '  He  wished 
it  left  there.     It's  loaded!' 

And,  indeed,  this  was  the  identical  gun  alluded  to 
by  Sophy,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Adele,  as  having 
been  loaded  with  the  golden  bullet  warranted  never  to 
miss  its  mark,  which  had  been  cast  by  Mr.  Carver, 
several  years  ago  now,  in  the  De  Cramponayes'  dingy 
consulting-room,  at  a  period  when  Mr.  St.  Clair  and 
his  daughter  had  been  going  through  some  of  their 
alchemic  and  geomantic  experiences.  As  she  looked  at 
this  gun  now,  the  whole  scene  came  back  to  her.  She 
remembered,  too,  how,  when  the  bullet -mould  had 
required  feeding,  she  had  become  insjoired  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  had  hurled 
into  it  a  new  gold  thimble  set  with  small  garnets,  with 
which  Tom  Plickathrift  had  presented  her  upon  a  pre- 
vious birthday. 

*  You  remember,'  she  murmured,  turning  to  him 
now.  '  lie  was  there  ;  and  it  was  loaded  by  him,  too. 
Jane  shouldn't  have  touched  it.' 

She  now  glanced  for  the  first  time  towards  the 
further  end  of  the  room.  A  great  transformation  had 
taken  place. 

It  was  here  that  Adele  had  slept  when  she  was 
last  at  Stillingfleet ;  and,  in  order  that  some  of  these 
trophies  of  foreign  travel  might  not,  by  misadventure, 
descend  upon  her  and  crush  her  during  her  sleep,  she 
had  had  the  light  iron  bedstead  moved  into  the  middle 
of  the  room.     Sophy  had  looked  towards  this  place  on 
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first  entering,  seeking  anxiously  for  what  remained  of 
her  father ;  but  she  could  see  no  bed,  and  Sir  Thomas's 
stalwart  figure  intercepted,  for  the  moment,  all  sight 
of  the  riglit-hand  corner  of  the  apartment. 

He  stood  aside  now,  and  she  perceived  that  the  bed 
had  been  moved  back  to  its  old  place  against  the  southern 
wall.  It  was  draped  with  white  linen,  and  her  father's 
body  was  lying  upon  it  surrounded  by  flowers.  Camel- 
lias, azaleas,  stephanotis,  white  waxen  orchids,  and 
creamy  autumn  roses,  were  strewn  about  in  lavish  pro- 
fusion, mingled  with  red  velvety-looking  leaves  and 
delicate  green  ferns,  such  as  could  only  have  been 
procured,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  from  a  carefully- 
tended  conservatory.  The  flowers  were  nearly  all  white, 
and  in  several  places  upon  the  walls  bouquets  of  them 
liad  been  disposed  at  regular  intervals,  and  twisted 
in  amongst  the  arquebuses  and  sword-blades.  They 
lent  to  the  room  almost  the  appearance  of  a  bridal 
chamber. 

'  Ah,  how  beautiful  he  looks  ! '  exclaimed  Sophy,  as 
she  advanced  breathlessly  towards  the  bed.  *  My  poor, 
poor  darling !     And  what  lovely  flowers  ! ' 

She  guessed  at  once  whence  the}^  had  come. 
'  How  very,  very  kind  of  you  ! '  she  sobbed,  taking 
her  companion's  hand.    *I  don't  know  how  to  thank 
you!' 

*I   told    the    gardener   to   bring   them    over,'   he 
answered;  'I  thought  you  might  like  them.' 

The    sight    of    all    these    beautiful    white    flowers 

seemed  suddenly  to  thaw  the  fountain  of  Sophy's  tears. 

Sinking  down  upon  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the 

bed,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  exclaiming 

between  her  sobs, — 

*  What  shall  I  do?  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  without  you?' 
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Tom  looked  down  at  licr  with  an  expression  of  the 
truest  sympathy.  He  was  silent,  however,  finding  no 
words  at  hand  which  would  be  likely  to  bring  with 
them  any  consolation. 

*  Don't  go  for  to  take  on  so,  missy,'  said  Jane,  coming 
forward  from  the  doorwa}'.  '  He's  happy  now,  poor 
gentleman !    and  nothing  need   never  worrit  him   no 
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*  Think  as  how  dere's  One  above,  my  dear,'  chimed 
in  Mrs.  Weller,  deeming  it  expedient  to  proffer  the 
consolations  of  religion. 

*  Yes,  dat  dere  do  be,  Mrs.  Weller,'  answered  Jane, 
who,  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  remember,  had  always 
been  suspected  of  being  secretly  ^an  idolater.'  'The 
Lord's  been  and  teaken  on  un  to  Hisself,  and  the  poor 
soul's  in  glory.' 

Ever  since  the  day  upon  which  Jane  Ford  had  been 
surprised  and  followed  bj^  Sophy,  when  in  the  act  of 
going  surreptitiously  to  church,  she  had  preserved  un- 
consciously, deep  down  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  her 
nature,   a  latent  germ  of  orthodox  and  conventional 
piety.     The  dignified  and  unaggressive  Agnosticism  of 
Francis  St.  Clair — which  had  enabled  him,  during  his 
lifetime,  to  wait  and  to  hope,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
uncertainty,  and  then  to  die,  warning,  as  it  were,  the 
hand   of   friendly  forgiveness  and   toleration  towards 
*  the  surviving  creeds' — had  combined,  with  his  daugh- 
ter's enthusiastic   and  indiscriminating  Pantheism,  to 
discourage  any  assertion  of  these  private  sentiments ; 
and  Janus  had  so  far  conformed  to  the  usages  of  the 
household  as  to  abstain  from  giving  them  outward  and 
visible  expression,  or  from  seeking  to  confirm  them  by 
an   indulgence   in  any  definite  religious  observances. 
Being  utterly  unable,  by  reason  of  a  childlike  simplicity, 
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to  derive  comfort  from  the  conception  of  a  vague  and 
impersonal  Deity,  such  as  modern  Freethought  was  be- 
ginning to  mould  and  fashion  into  shape  for  the  further 
enlightenment  of  mankind,  or  even  from  *  the  notion  of 
an  eventual  absorption  in  Brahm,  or  Universal  Being,* 
she  still  clung  fondly  and  tenaciously  (at  stray  moments, 
when  not  occupied  with  maternal  or  culinary  matters) 
to  the  more  tangible  Jehovah  of  the  Bible — human  in 
His  s^Tiipathy,  His  love,  and  His  jealousy,  but  compre- 
Jicnsible  at  any  rate,  and  taking,  moreover,  a  benevolent 
fatherly  interest  in  her,  Jane  Ford,  Nelus,  '  Deely,'  and 
'the  brats' — the  friendly  and  familiar  ' Liche  GoW  of 
the  German  peasantry,  who  fills  the  children's  Christ- 
mas stocking  with  good  things,  and  hangs  crackers  and 
tin  trumpets  upon  the  branches  of  the  Christmas  tree 
— a  God  to  Avhom  she  could  pray  to  make  Deely  *  more 
handy  with  her  needle,'  to  decree  that  Hhe  brats'  should 
not  '  whoop  over  spring-time,'  and  to  protect  Nelus 
from  the  temptations  of  the  '  Black  Horse ; '  and  now 
that  Francis  St.  Clair  was  dead,  and  his  daughter  casl 
down  by  despondency,  the  moment  had  surely  come  for 
the  propounding  of  this  loving  and  homely  evangel, 
and  testing  its  consoling  powers. 

But  Sophy  had  never  felt  less  disposed  to  imbibe  a 
spiritual  anodyne,  or  more  averse  to  contemplate  the 
probability  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  and  omni- 
potent God.  The  idea  that  there  was  in  the  *  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  under 
the  earth,'  a  Being  so  farseeing  and  omnipotent  that 
He  could  not  only  have  foreseen  all  this  misery,  but 
actually  have  arreated  it,  and  who  yet  had  not  con- 
descended to  do  so,  filled  her  with  misery  and  bitterness, 
and  caused  her  to  turn,  with  undisguised  repugnance, 
from  Jane's  well-intentioned  words. 
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*Get  them  both  out  of  the  room/  she  said,  raising 
her   bowed   head,    and    looking   appealinf>ly   at   Tom. 

*  How  can  I  bear  to  think  of  God  )ion',  when  lie  has 
been  so  unkind?' 

JInj)j)i)irss,  she  felt,  rather  than  the  chasten  Ings  of 
God's  wrath,  would  have  sent  her  kneeling  to  His  foot- 
stool. 

She  experienced  a  sense  of  relief  when  the  two 
women  had  withdrawn.  She  had  kno^vn,  too,  the  mo- 
mentary consolation  of  tears.  But  a  great  desire  took 
possession  of  her  to  be  left  alone  with  her  thoughts. 

*  When  are  you  going  back  ?'  she  asked,  rising  from 
her  knees,  and  again  looking  up  at  the  young  man, 

*  If  you  like,  I  can  walk  back  with  you  to  the  top-gate.* 

To  some  people  this  hint  would  have  seemed  almost 
ungracious ;  but  one  of  Tom's  many  good  points  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  he  was  hardly  ever  offended, 
particularly  Avith  Sophy,  and  that  he  managed  to  pre- 
serve his  own  dignity  nevertheless — a  combination 
which  some  touchy  persons  seem  to  consider  impossible 
of  attainment. 

He  was  sorry  to  go,  of  course ;  but  he  had  already 
been  suffered  to  remain  longer  than  he  could  have 
anticipated,  and,  grateful  for  small  mercies,  he  did  not 
venture  to  complain.  After  they  had  both  looked  again, 
tenderly  and  reverently,  at  the  lifeless  form  upon  the 
bed,  they  left  the  room  together,  Tom  leading  Sophy  by 
the  hand. 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  dining-room,  they 
perceived  that  a  stout  bald-headed  man  was  standing 
inside  the  doorway.  This  was  Mr.  Spearing,  jDOstmaster 
and  haberdasher  in  the  town  of  Pollings,  and  father 
of  the  two  Miss  Spearings.  He  had  conducted  the 
funeral  arrangements  of   several  of  the  local  gentry 
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recently  deceased,  liis  greatest  success  in  this  line  of 
business  liaving  been  achieved  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
'walking  funeral'  of  the  late  Sir  Peckham  Hickathrift, 
of  which  he  had  had  the  entire  management. 

It  flashed  upon  Sophy's  mind  that, /br  an  undertaker , 
he  was  singularly  rosy  and  jovial-looking,  even  when, 
as  now,  he  assmncd  an  extremely  subdued  and  ob- 
sequious manner. 

Upon  perceiving  him,  Tom  let  go  his  hold  of  Sophy's 
hand. 

*  Good-day  to  you,  Mr.  Spearing,'  said  he.  *  Perhaps 
you  won't  mind  coming  in  here  and  speaking  to  Miss 
St.  Clair ; '  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  sitting-room. 

Whilst  Sir  Thomas  and  Mr.  Spearing  were  discus- 
sing the  final  'arrangements,'  Sophy  remained  crouching 
u^^on  the  hearth-rug  like  a  frightened  thing,  her  pale 
face  wearing  an  expression  of  intense  misery  and  horror. 
Now  and  then  they  appealed  to  her  upon  some  question, 
but  on  every  point  she  was  submissive  to  Tom's  superior 
judgment  and  experience. 

It  was  all  very  dreadful  and  very  ghastly.  She  had 
read,  of  course,  in  books  that  such  things  were,  but  she 
had  never  actually  realised,  until  now,  the  horror  of 
them. 

Were  there  all  these  heart-rending  details  to  be 
gone  through  whenever  anybody  died  ?  she  inquired  of 
herself.  No  wonder,  if  so,  that  she  had  seen  men  and 
women  going  about  looking  pale,  and  sad,  and  gray- 
haired,  with  their  heads  bowed  down,  and  their  brows 
scored  all  over  with  lines  of  care !  It  was  altogether  a 
new  and  terrible  experience. 

*  I  think.  Sir  Thomas,'  Mr.  Spearing  was  saying,  as 
though  in  conclusion,  '  that,  with  the  young  lady's  per- 
mission, I  had  better  go  up  and  view  the  body.' 
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It  was  the  greatest  relief  to  Sophy  when  he  had 
bowed  and  departed.  Before  he  had  ascended  the  stair- 
case, however,  she  heard  him  retracing  liis  creaking  steps, 
and  his  shiny  head  reappeared  in  the  doorway. 

*  If  3^ou  please,  Sir  Thomas,'  he  said  obsequiously, 
'  I  believe  I  imderstood  the  3'oung  lady  to  say  that  the 
Remains  would  have  preferred  an  ordinary  parish-shell. 
But  there  has  been  no  mention  as  to  the  shroud.' 

Sophy  glanced  \\\)  at  Tom  helplessly  and  miserablj% 
with  a  look  which  said  plainly  as  words,  *  This  is  more 
than  I  can  bear ;  the  cup  is  becoming  too  full.' 

*  I  think,'  continued  the  undertake!',  with  humility, 
*  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  envelop  the  body  in  a 
wrapper  of  swansdown,  instead  of  the  usual  shroud. 
This  will  come  a  trifle  more  expensive ;  but  we  are 
using  it  very  extensively  just  now  for  winter-burials, 
especially  where  the  coffin  is  thin.     It  will  be  warmer.' 

Even  Tom  Hickathrift's  reverential  mind  perceived 
a  grotesque  element  in  this  speech,  and  he  darted  a 
quick  glance  at  Soph}',  expecting  to  see  her  smile  sadly, 
perhaps,  as  she  often  smiled  at  such  odd  times.  But 
her  face  was  still  pale,  set,  and  miserable,  and  she  only 
answered  abstractedly, — 

*  Yes,  let  it  be  made  like  that.     It  u-ill  be  warmer  J 
It  would  be  ten  times  better,  he  thought,  to  see  her 

laughing  at  wrong  moments  than  she  should  behave 
like  this,  seeming  as  though  she  was  only  half  alive ! 

*  Po  you  think  you  could  walk  with  me  to  the  top- 
gate?'  he  asked,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Spearing  was  really 
gone.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  fresh  air  might 
revive  her. 

*  Yes,  I  should  like  to  go  out,'  she  answered,  as  she 
moved  towards  the  front  door.  She  was  about  to  open 
it  and  pass  out  into  the  cold  air,,  when  Tom,  perceiving 
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a  plaid  shawl  of  the  Gordon  tartan  hanging  from  a  peg 
amongst  some  outlandish  specimens  of  male  and  female 
headgear,  wrapped  it  carefully  round  her  shoulders  in 
the  porch,  looking  down  at  her  the  while  with  a  proud 
sense  of  protection  and  appropriation,  which  she  might 
have  resented,  perhaps,  could  she  have  divined  at  that 
moment  the  secret  workings  of  the  young  man's  heart. 

*  That's  where  he  wanted  to  be  buried,'  she  said 
sadly,  when  they  had  passed  out  into  the  garden, 
where  the  once  glowing  flower-beds  were  nipped  and 
blackened  by  the  frost,  as  she  pointed  towards  the  spot 
upon  which  she  had  once  proposed  to  erect  a  sun-dial. 

*  I  noticed  that  all  the  lines  in  the  view  went  one  way, 
as  you  see,  like  the  lines  in  a  copy-book ;  and  when  I 
told  him  that  something  in  the  middle  would  be  an 
improvement,  he  said  that  he  would  like  to  be  buried 
there,  and  that  then  I  could  put  up  some  kind  of 
monument  to  his  memory.  But  I  suppose  it  would 
be  impossible?'  . 

'  I  should  think  it  would  be,'  answered  Tom  gravely ; 

*  quite  impossible,  I  should  think.' 

*  Yes,  that's  just  what  I  feared.  They  will  want  to 
bury  him  at  Dallingridge,  but  I  wish  it  could  have 
been  here  ! '  And  she  looked  yearningly  out  over  the 
green  lawn. 

Suddenly  she  left  Tom's  side  upon  the  path,  and 
darted  towards  some  object  beyond.  This  turned  out 
to  be  Alexander,  the  tortoise,  who,  even  at  this  season, 
was  sometimes  tethered  out  upon  sunshiny  mornings. 

'  How  careless  of  Nelus  ! '  she  cried,  as  she  took  up 
the  creature.  '  It  ought  to  have  been  brought  in  long 
ago.  But,  0)1  account  of  all  this,  it  has  been  left  out 
and  forgotten.     I  believe  it  is  dead.' 

'Perhaps,'  said  Tom,  hopefully,  *  it's  only  torpid ; ' 
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and  he  looked  down  benevolently  at  the  hard  lump  in 
Sojjhy's  hand. 

Suddenly  she  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  let  it 
drop  heavily  upon  the  gravel -walk. 

*  Oh,  look  ! '  she  cried.  '  IIo\v  horrible  !  It  has  been 
eaten  up  by  the  rats !      Look  !    it  has  no  paws  ! ' 

This  was  but  too  true.  8ophy  had  been  clasping  an 
almost  hollow  shell,  to  which  clung  only  the  lacerated 
remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  tortoise.  A  few  ants, 
already  busy  with  their  scavengering,  had  crawled  out 
of  it  upon  her  hand,  revealing  the  distressing  fact. 

This  incident,  although  but  slight  in  itself,  would 
have  affected  Sophy  considerably  at  any  other  time. 
In  the  presence,  however,  of  her  recent  terrible  be- 
reavement, it  could  only  take  rank  as  an  annoying 
accident.  Still  it  w^as,  to  a  certain  extent,  unpropitious 
and  ill-omened.  Alexander  had  seemed  to  her  like  a 
link  which  connected  the  Present  with  the  Past. 

*  Godfrey  gave  it  to  me  ! '  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
which  pierced  through  Tom's  heart  like  a  knife.  *  It 
was  nearly  the  onl}^  thing  I  had  to  remind  me  of  him!' 
And  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  anew. 

As  Tom  Avas  as  yet  unaware  of  the  reason  of  God- 
frey's departure,  and  was  far  from  surmising  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  definitive,  he  was  unable  to  grasp 
the  entire  meaning  of  these  words.  He  saw,  however, 
that  she  was  really  distressed  at  the  death  of  what  he 
had  always  considered  as  rather  an  uninteresting  animal, 
and  hastily  bethought  him  of  what  might,  perhaps,  act 
as  a  consolation. 

'  If  you'll  let  me  have  it,'  he  said,  *  I'll  take  it  up 
to  London  next  time  I  go,  and  have  something  made 
for  you  out  of  its  shell.  Mounted  in  silver,  I  think 
it  would  make  rather  a  nice  box.' 
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*  Thank  you  very  much.  I  should  like  to  hiivo 
something  made  out  of  it  that  I  could  keep  always — 
something  to  remind  me  of  this  day/ 

*  So  you  shall ;  and,  if  you  liked,  we  could  have  the 
date  of  the  day  engraved  inside,  on  the  mounting.' 

*  Yes,  that  will  be  very  kind  of  you.  It  will  make 
a  box  to  keep  my  treasures  in.' 

*You  don't  think  that  it's  still  alive?'  he  asked,  as 
he  picked  up  the  shell  and  eyed  it  mistrustfully. 

*Alas,  no ;  it  will  never  breathe  again.  I  was  told 
that  it  might  live  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and 
you  see  how  soon  its  life  has  ended ! ' 

It  was  as  though  everything  had  been  done,  upon 
this  particular  day,  to  impress  her  with  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  both  as  regarded  man  and  beast. 

*  Then  I  shall  take  it  to  London  with  me,'  said  Tom, 
*  and  to-morrow  I'll  come  and  see  you  again,  dear — or, 
at  any  rate,  the  day  after.     That  will  be  Sunday.' 

*  Yes,  on  Sunday.     Let  me  have  a  day  to  myself.' 
Tom  then  took  possession  of  the  tortoise,  and,  after 

wrapping  it  up  in  a  sporting  newspaper  which  he  hap- 
pened to  have  in  his  pocket,  he  bade  Sophy  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  and  the  two  young  people  separated. 

She  stood  watching  him  absently  as  he  strode  on. 
across  the  brown  autmnn  fields  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
Abbey.  By-and-by  she  could  see  him  no  longer,  be- 
cause of  her  tears.  He  had  reached  the  spot  where  the 
old  scarecrow,  which  had  stood  there  for  so  man}'  years, 
was  leaning  all  awry  with  its  long,  outstretched  arms. 
It  wore  still,  as  it  had  always  worn  during  Sophy's 
lifetime,  the  only  'Frank'  hat  and  coat  which  Francis 
St.  Clair  had  ever  been  known  to  possess  within  the 
memory  of  man ;  and  hence  it  had  become,  upon  this 
sad  day,  as  it  would  alwaj's  remain,  a  sacred  and  vene- 
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rated  object — an  object  which  could  not  be  even  looked 
at  now,  because  it  was  too  sad.  Chilled  and  numbed 
with  misery,  she  turned  away,  and  retraced  her  foot- 
steps, tr\nng  hard  to  stifle  her  sobs. 

But  everything  seemed  to  recall  the  sense  of  her 
misfortune,  and  to  impress  upon  her  how  impossible  it 
would  ever  be  to  forget  it,  or  to  look  with  the  same  eye  as 
heretofore  upon  familiar  things,  even  'after  long  years.' 

In  the  straight  garden-walk,  for  instance,  she  en- 
countered what  caused  her  to  pause  with  a  swelling 
heart.  She  was  treading  inadvertently  upon  the  mys- 
terious symbols,  traced  by  the  hand — now  cold  in 
death — of  the  departed  *  scene-shifter,'  and  which  were 
as  yet  unobliterated.  Central  Asia,  the  Outlying 
Presence,  the  invading  Tartars — all  these  she  could 
soon  see  no  longer  for  her  tears.  The  cup  of  sorrow 
was,  indeed,  filled  even  unto  overflowing. 


Chapter  XIV. 

As  Sophy  approached  the  house,  she  again  looked 
longingly  towards  the  smooth  plot  of  greensward  which 
she  would  fain  have  converted  into  a  place  of  sepulture. 
She  could  not  endure  the  idea  that  her  father  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  old  home  ;  it  would  seem  to  her 
like  a  second  parting,  she  felt,  and  it  would  have 
afforded  her  real  consolation,  at  that  moment,  could  she 
have  obtained  her  desire.  She  then  glanced  up  sadly 
at  the  summer-room.  Over  the  top  of  the  eastern 
window  was  a  pigeon-cote,  in  and  out  of  which  the  soft 
gray- and- white  birds  were  hovering  and  fluttering, 
whilst  others  strutted  about  upon  the  lower  ledge,  cooing 
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gently,   and   ruffling   up   their   breast-feathers.      This 
room  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  house  of  which  the 
window-blinds  were  not  dra"\\Ti  down  ;  and  for  a  good 
reason,  that  there  were  none  to  draw.     Jane  Ford  had 
pinned  up  white  sheets  on  the  inner  side  ;  but  they  did 
not  effectually  shut  out  the  dajdight,  and  it  was  so  long 
since  the  sliding  outer  shutters  had  been  closed,  that 
they  had  stiffened  back  in  the  grooves,  and  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  draw  them  forward  from  the  inside. 
Nelus  had  been  about  to  remedy  this,  deeming  it  more 
decent  that  this  room  should  be  darkened,  for  a  garden 
ladder  was  set  against  the  wall,  under  the  window,  with 
a  truck-basket  containing  carpenters'  tools  ;  but  he  had 
evidently  been  interrupted  in  his  undertaking,  and  the 
pale  wintry  sunlight  still  found  its  way  into  the  dead 
man's  chamber.     Sophy  was  glad  of  this.     Unable  to 
realise,  as  yet,  that  what  remained  to  her  of  her  father 
was  non- sentient  and  unappreciative,  or  that  the  sen- 
tient and  appreciative  element,  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  designating  *  {he 
soul,'  had  now  for  ever  separated  itself  from  those  poor 
rags  of  humanity  which  we  speak  of,  in  contradistinc- 
tion, as  *  the  body,'  she  was  pleased  to  think  that  he 
should  still  linger  in  the  daylight,  listening  to  soft 
sounds  of   fluttering  wings,   and   that  these  innocent 
white  doves  should  peep  in  at  him  through  the  window- 
pane.      Before   going   upstairs   again  she  drew  forth 
Godfrey's  last   letter   from   the   bosom   of   her   dress. 
There  was  no  need  to  torment  herself  now  as  to  whether 
her  father  would  have  been  influenced  by  its  contents 
for  or  against  the  young  lover  of  her  heart.    Ought  she 
to  have  debated  with  herself  for  so  long  without  inform- 
ing him  of  the  '  family  secret  ? '     It  was  too  late  to  ask 
herself  these  questions  now.     For  the  second  time  in 
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the  course  of  licr  brief  existence,  deatli  had  stepped  in 
and  saved  her  from  having  to  make  an  embarrassing 
revelation. 

Iler  tears  fell  warm  and  fast  over  that  portion  of 
the  letter  wherein  Godfrey  had  dwelt  upon  the  stead- 
fastness of  his  love.  She  kissed  the  words  over  and 
over  again,  and  pressed  them  passionately  to  her  heart ; 
but  at  this  moment,  much  as  she  desired  to  tell  him  of 
what  had  happened,  she  could  not  have  composed  her- 
self sufficiently  to  write.  Perhaps,  b}^  to-morrow,  she 
miirht  regain  some  of  her  old  enero'v.  Yes,  she  would 
certainly  write  to  him  then,  to  the  direction  at  which 
he  had  stated  that  a  letter  would  be  most  likely  to  find 
him — namely,  'Poste-resfantc,  Genoa.'  A  feeling  of  deso- 
lation took  possession  of  her  as  she  thought  of  the 
distance  intervening  between  them  ;  but  the  assurance 
of  his  love  had  gone  some  way  towards  calming  her  for 
the  moment,  and  every  line  that  she  read  seemed  to 
draw  him  nearer  to  her  heart. 

She  was  not  quite  equal,  just  then,  to  considering, 
in  all  its  bearings,  the  change  which  would  inevitably 
accrue  to  her  own  circimistances,  were  she  to  act  (as 
he  had  desired  that  she  should  act)  upon  the  information 
contained  in  his  first  letter  to  her  father.  Since  God- 
frey, upon  the  discovery  that  he  had  been  no  better 
than  an  imconscious  usurper,  had  voluntarily  ceded  his 
dominions,  so  to  speak,  to  the  rightful  heir,  all  the 
broad  acres  of  Dallingridge  Park,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  landed  property  appertaining  to  this  branch 
of  the  St.  Clairs,  belonged  to  her  incontestably  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  But  this  eye,  unless  specially  directed, 
would  not  be  able  to  pry  into  her  private  correspond- 
ence ;  and  she  had  long  ago  decided  that,  so  far  as  she 
herself  was  concerned,  the  matter  should  be  left  to  die 
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a  natural  deatli.  When  Godfrey  perceived  that  nobody- 
was  in  any  way  benefited  by  his  disinterestedness,  per- 
haps he  would  make  up  his  mind  to  return.  There 
seemed  now  to  be  such  a  simple  way  of  putting  every- 
thing straight  without  the  necessity  of  robbing  any  one 
of  his  or  her  rights  ! 

She  had  kept  on  the  plaid  shawl  which  Tom  Hicka- 
thrift  had  wrapped  round  her  shoulders  ;  but  there  is 
something  so  intensely  chilling  in  a  real  sorrow  that  she 
felt  cold,  notwithstanding.  At  six  o'clock  Jane  brought 
her  some  weak  tea  and  bread-and-butter,  setting  down 
the  frugal  meal  upon  the  table  in  the  parlour,  and  then 
silently  departing.  Soph}^  noticed  that  she  wore  her 
best  Sunday  stuff-gown,  and  that  the  mohair  ringlets 
were  disposed  with  unusual  neatness.  The  fact  was,  a 
few  acquaintances,  Avho  had  got  wind  of  the  sad  news, 
had  dropped  in  from  the  neighbouring  farms  and 
homesteads  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  sincere  attach- 
ment Jane  had  always  felt  for  Mr.  St.  Clair,  the  first 
poignant  sentiments  of  sorrow  for  his  loss  were  already* 
beginning  to  give  place  to  an  almost  pleasurable  feel- 
ing of  excitement,  consequent  upon  the  arrival  of  these 
cheerful  and  agreeable  gossips,  all  of  them  eager  for 
the  fullest  details.  Mrs.  Ford  was  aware,  too,  from 
past  experience,  that,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  her 
grief,  Sophy  was  not  j^et  prepared  to  listen  to  any 
manner  of  consoling  talk,  and  she  rightly  guessed  that 
she  would  prefer,  just  now,  to  be  left  to  herself. 

*  Before  an  affliction  is  digested,'  says  Sterne,  '  con- 
solation ever  comes  too  soon;  and  after  it  is  digested,  it 
comes  too  late :  there  is  but  a  mark  between  these  two, 
as  fine  almost  as  an  hair,  for  a  comforter  to  take  aim 
at.'  And  feeling  incapable  of  discerning  this  particidar 
mark,   Jane  Ford  thought  it  wiser  to  remain  silent. 
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To  '  the  poor  in  sjilrit,'  Death  does  not  always  come 
in  the  guise  of  a  hideous  si)ectre,  severing  with  his  dart 
the  closest  and  most  sacred  ties ;  dragging  bride  and 
bridegroom  asunder,  and  tearing  tlie  tender  infant  from 
its  mother's  arms.  It  is  rather  to  the  refined  and 
imaginative  nature,  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  false 
philosophy,  and  meretricious  art,  that  the  great  healer 
of  all  sorrows,  the  giver  of  '  the  popj^ied  sleep/  assumes 
so  terrible  a  form. 

Washington  Irving,  describing  the  tomb  of  ]Mrs. 
Nightingale,  by  Houbilliac,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
has  come  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the  so-called 
*  King  of  Terrors,'  often  so  cruelly  maligned  and 
misunderstood. 

*  The  bottom  of  the  monimient,'  he  says,  '  is  repre- 
sented as  throwing  open  its  marble  doors,  and  a  sheeted 
skeleton  is  starting  forth.  The  shroud  is  falling  from 
his  fleshless  frame  as  he  launches  his  dart  at  his  victim. 
She  is  sinking  into  her  affrighted  husband's  arms,  who 
strives,  with  vain  and  frantic  effort,  to  avert  the  blow. 
The  whole  is  executed  with  terrible  truth  and  spirit ; 
we  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  gibbering  yell  of  triumph 
bursting  from  the  distended  jaws  of  the  sj^ectre.  But 
why,'  he  continues,  'should  we  thus  seek  to  clothe  Death 
with  unnecessar}''  terrors,  and  spread  horrors  round  the 
tomb  of  those  we  love  ?  The  grave  should  be  sur- 
romided  by  everything  that  might  inspire  tenderness 
and  veneration  for  the  dead,  or  that  might  win  the 
living  to  virtue.  It  is  the  place,  not  of  disgust  and 
dismay,  but  of  sorrow  and  meditation.' 

To  Jane  Ford,  the  act  of  dying  meant  simply  a  pre- 
liminary absolutely  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the 
deceased  to  another  sphere — a  sphere  where  matters 
were  more  decently  and  satisfactorily  ordered ;  where 
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there  "was  a  general  sliuffling  to  rights  of  everything 
and  everybody,  and  where  folks  did  no  house  or  farm 
work,  but  walked  about  all  day  dressed  out  in  clean 
smock-frocks  and  black  Sunday  bonnets,  nodding  and 
recognising  one  another,  just  as  they  did  at  Poynings 
Fair. 

Whenever  she  began  to  reflect  how  the  travellers 
managed  to  reach  this  far-off  bourn,  w^hether  by  cart, 
fly,  coach,  *  a-horseback,'  or  by  railway  train ;  whether 
they  flew,  swam,  or  arrived  there  by  means  of  a  bal- 
loon, she  owned  to  becoming  somewhat  confused  in 
mind,  or,  as  she  was  wont  to  express  it,  *  all  of  a 
muddle ; '  but  she  ended  by  leaving  the  solution  of  the 
problem  to  her  betters,  whenever  the  comprehensive 
local  term,  significant  of  dissolution,  Aaz.  being  *  taken ,* 
failed  to  explain  matters  to  her  complete  satisfaction. 
The  'good  God'  of  Jane  Ford's  simple  creed  was  essen- 
tially easy-going  and  obliging,  with  a  short  memory  for 
past  affronts ;  so  that  nearly  all  were  pretty  sure  oi 
getting  to  this  pleasant  and  comfortable  country ;  pro- 
vided, of  course,  they  had  not  been  notorious  as  *  bad 
livers,'  though,  even  then,  she  did  not  despair  but  that 
at  the  last  He  would,  perhaps,  excuse  them,  and  admit 
them  after  all,  just  as  a  kind  shepherd  will  hold  open 
the  wattles  of  the  sheep-fold,  and  let  through  the  whole 
flock,  even  if  some  of  the  sheep  lag  or  limp  a  little  way 
behind,  by  reason  of  *  scab '  or  the  *  foot- rot.' 

'  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  .  .  . 

'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  thev  shall  see 
God.' 

There  is  surely  some  sort  of  provisional  '  kingdom 
of  heaven'  revealed  to  the  poor  who  are  *pure  in  heart,' 
even  previous  to  a  possible  translation,  and  they  have 
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tlie  blessedness  of  alreadj'-  seeing  God  in  an  aspect  far 
more  consoling  than  that  conceived  of  by  the  bigots. 

*  Dicu  nest  pas  si  noir  qiion  le  croif ! '  *  exclaims  a 
modern  French  author  ;  and  although  he  may  not  have 
intended  it,  there  are,  in  his  words,  the  materials  for  an 
edifying  theological  discourse. 

After  her  tea,  Sophy  crept  softly  up  into  the  summer- 
room.  It  felt  very  still  and  empty — much  emptier  than 
it  had  ever  seemed  before,  in  the  days  when  no  one, 
either  alive  or  dead,  had  reposed  there.  It  was  very 
silent,  too,  with  a  silence  that  could  almost  be  heard, 
and  which  caused  a  buzzing  sensation  in  her  ears  quite 
like  a  noise.  Her  father's  body  was  entirely  covered 
with  a  white  sheet,  beneath  which  could  be  plainty  dis- 
cerned the  angular  delineation  of  his  tall,  spare  frame. 
Sophy  did  not  remove  this  covering  ;  but,  drawing  a 
chair  towards  the  eastern  window,  she  lifted  the  tem- 
porary curtain,  and  looked  dreamily  out  at  the  now 
fast-fading  daylight. 

After  all,  notwithstanding  the  death -chill  at  her 
heart,  the  day  had  been  a  fine  one,  considering  the 
advanced  season ;  and  in  other  places,  perhaps,  the 
sunset  glow  had  shone  upon  happy  faces. 

It  was  now  that  borderland  of  day  and  night  when 
the  drowsy  robin  chirps  a  sleepy  good-night  to  the 
newly  -  awakened  bat,  who  thereupon  commences  his 
monotonous  flitting,  dazzled  just  a  little  by  what  re- 
mains of  the  sun.  The  green  and  brown  trees  grow 
blacker  every  minute,  and  their  outstretching  branches 
become  more  clearly  and  sharply  defined  against  the 
pink  glow  of  the  sky,  which  is  flecked,  here  and  there, 
with  deep  violet-coloured  clouds,  golden-bordered  and 
quaintty- shaped,   sometimes   like  Alpine  ranges,  dra- 
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gons,  lions,  leaning  towers,  winged  angels,  or  horsemen 
upon  rearing  steeds. 

Yesterday  evening,  when  Sophy  had  wandered  forth 
in  the  gloaming,  and  peeped,  as  usual,  into  Godfrey's 
precious  letter,  the  sky  had  seemed  all  angels,  floating 
— floating — gently  onwards,  with  soft  gray  pinions, 
streaming  tresses,  and  long,  thin,  pre-E-aphaelite-looking 
hands,  outstretched,  as  though  in  the  act  of  blessing. 
But  this  evening  the  heavens  were  full  of  sinister 
omens  and  presages  ;  and  as  she  sat  gazing  upwards, 
longing  for  some  faint  inspiration  of  hope,  a  great 
dragon- shaped  cloud,  which  had  been  growing  away 
in  the  far  distance,  swept  suddenly  over  the  near  sky- 
Adew,  swallowing  up  in  its  vast  jaws  almost  all  that 
remained  of  the  daylight ;  and,  with  an  involuntary 
shudder,  she  turned  away  from  the  window. 

If  she  could  have  beheld  but  one  little  twinkling 
star,  or  a  friendly  slip  of  the  new  moon,  she  would 
have  felt  less  desolate  :  but  the  moon  was  as  yet  to^ 
young  to  be  visible.  The  last  of  the  white-and-gray 
pigeons  had  flown  up  to  roost  in  the  pigeon-cote ;  the 
rippling  sound  of  their  cooing,  even,  had  almost  en- 
tirely ceased ;  and  one  branch  from  the  great  black 
fir-tree  by  the  window,  looking  like  a  fox's  brush 
with  a  cone  at  the  end  of  it,  and  which  nodded  and 
bowed  to  her  through  the  pane  with  a  sad  and  mono- 
tonous movement,  was  the  only  familiar  object  seeming 
to  wear  an  expression  of  sjrmpathy. 

She  watched  this  kind,  sad,  fir-branch,  until  she 
could  no  longer  distinguish  it  from  the  darkness 
of  the  moonless  firmament  beyond,  and  when  only 
a  gentle  brushing  sound,  and  an  occasional  tapping 
from  the  cone,  reminded  her  of  its  vicinity.  The 
night  had  come  in  all  its  blackness,  and,  going  up  to 
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the  cliimneypiece,  she  struck  a  match  and  lighted  a 
candle. 

For  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  pass  this  night 
in  the  summer-room.  To  sleep  would  be,  she  felt, 
utterly  impossible;  so  she  might  Just  as  well  sit  up 
here,  with  her  knitting  and  her  books.  After  all,  she 
would  not  have  him  with  her  so  very  much  longer  that 
she  need  fasten  upon  the  excuse  of  the  darkness  for 
leaving  him  alone ! 

She  went  downstairs,  therefore,  and  fetched  her 
knitting,  some  writing  materials,  and  two  books :  the 
New  Testament — which  Godfrey  had  given  her  when 
she  was  quite  a  little  girl,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
deceased  Alexander — and  a  translation  into  English 
of  the  celebrated  Ruhdiyat  of  Omar  Khayy^am ;  and, 
having  collected  together  these  belongings,  she  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  inform  Jane  of  her  resolution. 

The  troop  of  inquiring  friends  had  departed ;  but 
Nelus,  Jane,  and  Mrs.  Weller,  were  seated  at  the  kitchen 
table  in  anticipation  of  supper,  whilst  Deely — promoted 
now  into  being  treated  like  a  grown-up  person — was 
washing  up  the  tea-things  in  the  scullery,  assisted  by 
Abdallah. 

As  soon  as  Jane  heard  of  her  yomig  mistress's  re- 
solution she  became  loud  in  her  remonstrances. 

*  Never  you  goo  fur  to  do  such  a  thing  now,  missy!' 
she  exclaimed,  appealingly.  *No  one  nor  her  years 
goos  fur  to  play  such  pranks  as  that ;  now  do  dey, 
Mrs.  Weller?' 

'No  one  nor  ever  I  heered  on,  Mrs.  Foord,'  answered 
Mrs.  Weller.  *  You  doan't  never  know  what  mightn't 
not  come  over  you  in  de  middle  of  de  night,  my  dear ;  * 
and  she  looked  ominously  at  Sophy,  wagging  her  chin. 

*  No,  dat  you  never  do  know,'  returned  Jane  Ford, 
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in  the  same  tone.  '  Mussy,  Avliat  talcs  one  do  hear, 
Bwiehj  !  You  mind,  Mrs.  Weller,  maybe,  a  pore  yomig 
feller  as  wur  a-settin*  up  along  on  a  dead  uncle  on  his 
mother's  soide,  over  at  One-Chimbly  Farm  ?  .  .  Dey'd 
a- warned  un,  too,  dey  had ;  'cus  why,  de  ole  gen'l'man 
hadn't  not  bin  a  good-liver — yes,  a-warned  he'd  bin.  .  .* 
Here,  however,  she  checked  herself,  fearing,  per- 
haps, that  her  anecdote,  which  was  of  a  supernatural 
character,  might  alarm  Sophy  imder  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. By-and-by  she  continued  in  a  more  cheer- 
ful voice, — 

*  But,  law !  my  dearj  if  so  be  as  you  fancies  poor 
muster  'd  like  to  hev  some  one  on  us  a-settin'  up  along 
wid  un,  why,  dere's  Mrs.  Weller  here,  she  be  a-used — 
beiin't  you,  Mrs.  "Weller  ? — to  such-like,  sh6  be.  She 
doan't  fear  none  on  dem,  "  be  dey  aloive  or  be  dey 
dead."     Now  do  you,  Mrs.  Weller  ? ' 

'  No,  not  in  a  gen'ral  way,  /  do  not,^  replied  Mrs. 
Weller,  with  rather  an  uncomfortable  expression.  *  I 
never  moind  nothin*  o'  such-like,  in  a  general  icay^  Mrs. 
Foord.' 

*  Well,  I'll  tell  you  ?t'Ao'll  goo  fur  to  do  it,  and  be 
thankful ! '  cried  Jane,  perceiving  Mrs.  Weller's  un- 
readiness, and  as  though  inspired  with  a  brilliant  idea. 
*  What-you-call-um,  as  be  a  parly- vooing,  in  dere,  wid 
our  Deely !  Lookee  here,  What-you-call-um,  my  good 
crittur ! '  she  called  out,  speaking  very  loudly  and 
distinctly,  for  she  could  never  disconnect  the  Egyp- 
tian's difficulty  of  comprehension  from  the  idea  of 
permanent  deafness,  '  should  .  .  .  j^ou  .  .  .  moind  .  .  . 
a-settin'  ...  up  .  .  .  along  o'  poor  .  .  .  muster  ...  in 
d'  empt'  room  ?  .  .  .  Law  !  .  .  .  you  doiin't  a-moind  it, 
What-you-call-um,  now,  do  you  ? ' 

Abdallah   did   not   reply  at  once.     He  glanced  at 
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Dcely  as  thouf^li  in  bcwildenncnt,  and  muttered  a  few 
incomprehensible  syllables. 

*  Meiike  un  bear,  Deely  ! '  said  Jane,  turning  to  tbe 
girl.  *  Ne'er  a  one  but  our  Deely  can  meake  dis  un- 
fort'nite  crittur  bear  reason  !  Arst  un  if  be'll  jest  goo 
and  set  up  along  o'  poor  muster,  in  d'  empt'  room,  an' 
spare  missy  ? ' 

*  Wbat-you-call-um  say  be  doan't  moind  a-settin* 
up  in  d'  empt'  room,  motber,'  said  Deely,  after  sbe  bad 
exchanged  a  few  pantomimic  gestures  witb  Abdallab, 
*  s'  long  as  /  goes  up  and  sets  along  witb  un,  toa.' 

Mrs.  Weller  looked  immensely  relieved. 

But  Sopby  was  confirmed  in  ber  determination. 
Was  it  likely,  indeed,  sbe  said  to  berself,  tbat  sbe 
should  shrink  from  this  pious  duty,  and  allow  crea- 
tures like  Mrs.  Weller  or  an  Egj^tian  donkey-boy  to 
take  ber  place  by  tbe  side  of  ber  sacred  dead  ? 

'I  mean  to  sit  up  with  him  myself,'  sbe  said  quietly, 
as  sbe  j^repared  to  leave  tbe  kitchen.  *  And  I  shall  not 
want  anything  more.     Good-night.' 

'Dat's  right,  my  dear  !'  rejoined  Mrs.  Weller,  in  a 
tone  of  relieved  apprehension.  '  You  goo  uj)  dere,  and 
read  your  Bible-Truth,  and  set  up  along  o'  your  pore 
dear  par  !  And  dotint  you  goo  fur  to  fancy  notbin' 
six  reel if-loilie — no  ghodstis,  nor  notbin' ! ' 

And  Sopby  departed,  forthwith,  to  begin  ber  soli- 
tar}^  vigil. 


Chapter  XY 

Before  ten  o'clock,  and  when  it  seemed  as  though  tbe 
evening  was  only  just  going  to  begin,  Abdallab  crept 
away  from  tbe  kitchen.     Deel}',   too,  began  yawning 
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and  rubbing  her  eyes,  and  by-and-by  she  also  retired. 
The  *  barbarium '  escorted  her  to  the  stable-door,  and 
watched  her  form  as  it  disappeared  up  a  ladder  which 
led  to  the  sleeping-apartment  she  occupied  in  common 
with  the  '  brats,'  '  over  the  cart-horses ; '  Abdallah 
himself  occu2)ying  a  kind  of  loose-box  below,  near  to 
his  two  charges,  *  Cammy,'  and  *  Ash- Ash.'  The 
young  people  having  withdrawn,  Jane,  Nelus,  and 
Mrs.  Weller  were  left  to  themselves  in  the  kitchen, 
where  it  was  their  intention  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  conversation,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest 
as  usual,  on  account  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Now  no  one  could  have  said  with  truth  that  Mrs. 
Ford  or  her  husband  Avere  in  the  habit  of  taking  more 
stimulants  than  were  good  for  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were,  for  their  class,  an  exceedingly  temperate 
couple,  drinking,  '  in  a  general  way,'  only  the  washiest 
of  tea  and  the  weakest  of  table-beer.  Mrs.  Weller, 
too,  had  always  been  accounted  *  a  decent  sober  body.' 
But,  then,  to-day  nothing  had  gone  on  '  in  a  general 
way.'  The  circumstances  had  been  altogether  excep- 
tional ;  and  they  had  separately  realised  that,  having 
sustained  a  severe  shock  to  their  nervous  systems, 
something  a  little  more  potent  than  tea  or  table-beer 
would  be  invaluable  as  a  tonic.  Mrs.  Weller,  to  whom 
the  situation  was  not  new,  had  foreseen  this  natural 
demand,  and  thoughtfully  provided  herself  with  what 
was  necessary  for  its  supply.  This  consisted  of  a  clear 
liquid  with  an  aromatic  smell,  contained  in  a  stout 
black  bottle,  and  which  when  tasted,  especially  by  the 
uninitiated,  caused  the  partaker  to  look,  for  the  time 
being,  upon  the  rosiest  side  of  everything,  and  to 
forget  that  he  or  she  had  ever  been  possessed  of  a 
*  worrit.'     It  seemed  to  be  wonderfully  conducive,  too, 
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to  sociability ;  and  after  eacli  one  of  tlie  three  friends 
had  partaken  of  about  an  equal  portion  of  the  magic 
beverage,  the  cockles  of  their  hearts  grew  warm  one 
towards  the  other ;  and  drawing  their  chairs  close  up 
to  the  fire,  the  following  conversation  took  place,  Avhich 
I  venture  to  transcribe  rrrbatini,  although  it  is  impos- 
sible to  render  correctly  the  nasal  twang  peculiar  to  the 
South- Anglican  dialect.* 

Jaiic  (sighing).  Law,  how  strciinge  all  dis  'ere  do 
seem,  'be  sure !  It  doiin't  seem  nat'ral, — dat  it  doiin't 
seem  !  .  .  .  Pore  muster — as  wur  noa  cage — fur  to  goo 
an'  git  took,  an'  many  a  soul  left  as  'ud  bin  on'y  too 
lief  fur  to  goo !  An'  Nelus,  as  have  wucked  here  both 
man  an'  boy  .  .  . 

Neliis  (who  almost  always  acquiesces).  Aye,  aye, 
'tis  soa.     Both  boy  an'  man  ! 

Mrs.  Wcller  (musingly).  An'  my  ole  genTman,*!* 
up  dere,  a-waitin'  an'  a-waitin'  fur  de  Lard's  good  toime, 
ever  since  larst  hoj)pin'.  D'  Lard's  streange  ways, 
sure///  / 

Nelus.  He  have,  'be  sure,  Mrs.  Wcller. 

Jane  (with  interest).  How  he  your  ole  gen'l'man 
jest  now? 

Mrs.  WeUer.  Ole  Master  Wcller  ?  ...  Oh,  he  be 
purty  middlin',  he  bo,   an'   thankee  fur  arstin',  Mrs. 

*  If  I  have  braved  the  possible  displeasure  of  my  readers,  and 
given  the  greater  part  of  this  chapter  in  the  original  idiom,  it  has 
been  only  from  a  conscientious  desire  to  tell  'the  tale  as  'twas  told 
to  me.' — V.  F. 

t  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  in  this  part  of  England,  that  after 
peasants  of  either  sex  become  old  and  infirm  they  are  alluded  to 
by  their  relatives  and  friends  (perhaps  by  way  of  compensation) 
as 'the  old  gentleman' or  'the  old  lady.'  'Tue  Old  Gentleman,^ 
however,  very  significantly  accentuated,  and  probably  Aviitten  in 
capitals,  is  the  name  employed  for  'the  Devil.' 
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Foord ;  barrin'  his  legs  an*  wristis,  as  comes  o'  shep- 
perdin'  o'  all  seasons,  come  wet,  come  dry.  He  teaks 
his  meals  as  reg'lar  an'  hearty  as  a  young  un,  he  do ; 
but  as  de  days  dey  goo  b}^,  he  be  a-gettin'  vury  fussy- 
loike  for  hisself,  fancjan'  as  how  d'  Lard's  gone  an' 
bin  an'  overlooked  un,  he  be. 

Jane.  De  good  ole  gen'l'man !  Now  do  it  raily 
be? 

Nelus.  Law,  'tis  queer  now  !    De  pore  ole  gen'l'man  ! 

Mi's.  JFc/Z^T  (continuing).  Yus  ;  it  have  reg'lur  got 
in 's  head,  it  have.  '  My  toime's  come,  Martha,'  he  do 
goo  fur  to  say  day  after  daj^,  Mrs.  Foord.  '  D'  Lard's 
bin  an'  gone  an'  furgotten  me,  Martha.'  sez  he,  *  sure 
as  I  be  a-settin'  here  a-waitin'  now  fur  moor  nor  a 
twalmont,'  sez  he,  *  come  next  hoppin'.  /  knows  my 
eage,'  sez  he ;  *  fur  Parson  Hornbloor  got  it  in  d'  big 
book,  sure  as  gospel ;  so  d'  Lard  He  needn't  goo  fur  to 
fancy  I've  bin  an'  larst  my  calc'lations.  .  .  .  Though 
but  fur  my  legs,'  sez  he,  '  an'  my  wristis,  daang  m^' 
sez  he,  '  if  I  bean't  not  got  ten  er  'leven  j^ears'  more 
good  wuck  in  my  body,  Martha,'  sez  he. 

Jane.  Ah,  dey  ole  folks,  bless  you,  dey  do  goo  fur  to 
git  turrible  worritin'  an'  fidgetin'  dey  do  !  .  .  .  Nelus, 
he  moinds  his  ole  gen'l'man  (as  was).  Doan't  yer, 
Nelus  ? 

Nelus.  Ole  Master  Foord?  m}^  father?  .  .  .  He 
wur  a  wearin'  ole  gen'l'man,  he  wur !  Larst  years  o' 
his  loife  he  enj'yed  riir?/  poor  health,  he  did,  as  meiide 
un  vury  complainin'.  D'  Lard  spared  un  great  while 
after  he  wur  took  bad.  He  wur  a  reg'lur  trile  to  his 
fam'bly  'be  sure ! 

Jane.  He  wur  dat  hard  o'  hearin,  too,  d'  you  moind, 
Nelus  ?     A  reg'lur  ole  Turk  he  "wur,  an'  no  misteake  ! 

Nelus  (retrospectively)    A  rale  ole  tarmagent,  pore 
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olc  p^en'rman  !  Howsomcdcvcr,  he  be  took  now  !  (He 
siglis.) 

Mrs.  Weller.  An'  olc  Master  Weller  '11  <^oo  too,  all 
in  d'  Lard's  good  toime,  as  I  kips  on  a-tellin*  of  un  ; 
an'  it  bciin't  not  a  bit  o'  good  a-hurrjan'  d'  Lard,  as  I 
sez  to  my  Jerry.  *  Lookcc,  Jerry,  my  good  crittur,' 
scz  I,  '  d'  Lard  mciide  hcav'm  an'  earth,  an'  all  dat  in 
dcm  is,  an'  de  Jews,  an'  Gentles,  an'  Promised  Land, 
an'  Tower  o'  Babel,  an'  all  things  creepin'  and  crawlin', 
an'  rested  d'  sevent'  day.  Law,  His  hands  be  full 
enough,  Jerry,'  sez  I ;  *  an'  Hc\^  other  fish  to  fry  nur 
to  hearken  to  you  a-callin'  an'  a-complainin'  jest  when 
it  goos  fur  to  come  into  your  moind  !  ...  But  on  dis 
you  may  depend,'  scz  I,  '  ho2:»pin'  or  no  hoppin',  lambin' 
or  sheepshearin',  Sunday  or  wcekaday,  d'  Lard  '11  come 
all  in  's  OA\Ti  good  toime,  dat  I'll  lay  you  a  guinea ;  an* 
so  you  leave  arf  a-tarmentin',  Jerrj^  dat's  a  good 
crittur,'  scz  I.  An'  so  d'  Lard  will  come,  be  sure, 
Mrs.  Foord ! 

Jane.  Surelf/,  Mrs.  Weller  I 

Nehis.  You  may  trust  d'  Lard  fur  dat ! 

Jane.  Your  Mo'ises  be  a-risin'  moor'n  foor'n-twenty- 
year  old  now,  bciin't  he,  Mrs.  Weller  ?  What's  dif- 
f'rence  wid  d' young  Sir  Tummus?  .  .  .  Let's  see;  you 
was  married  late  in  loife.   .  .  . 

Mrs.  Weller.  Oh,  Sir  Tummus  he  be  a  bit  j^ounger,  I 
know  for  sartin.  Sims  loike  as  he  wur  a-goin'  to 
church  along  o'  your  missy,  he  do  ;  and  a  vury  proper 
young  gen'l'man  too. 

Jane.  A  vury  j^roper  young  gen'l'man.  .  .  .  Ah, 
poor  missy,  a-setten'  up-stairs  along  of  her  pore  dear 
par !  .  .   . 

Mrs.  Weller.  Now  d'  you  know,  Mrs.  Foord,  why  I 
wouldn't  not  be  your  missy  now,  no,  not  for'n  'undered 
pound  ? 
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Jane.  Not  I,  Mrs.  Weller.     But  speak  your  moind. 

Mrs.  We/kr.  Wal,  you  see,  Mrs.  Foord,  an'  no- 
offence  meant,  pore  dear  Muster  Frank  (as  we  knows, 
wal,  an'  moor's  d'  pity),  he  wurn't  not  no  Christian- 
soul,  he  wurn't.  .  .  He  went  fur  to  floy  out  in  d'  feace 
of  his  Almighty,  I  reckon  .  .  . 

Ja)ie.  No  say  in'  but  he  did  so  ;  but  he  wur  a  good- 
liver,  Mrs.  Weller,  he  wur  a  good-liver  ! 

Nelus.  Dere's  no  misteake  about  dat.  A  good-liver,, 
he  wnr,  poor  soul ! 

Mrs.  Wellcr.  I'll  say  nothin'  to  de  contr^y,  Mrs. 
Foord,  nur  you,  Nelus  ;  but  I  w^ill  goo  fur  to  say  as  I  be- 
glad  I  beant  your  young  missy,  a-settin'  up  dere  alone 
in  d'  empt'  room  !  .  .  .  Some  do  say  as  how  d'  Ole 
Gen^Vman  teakes  an'  fetches  dem  away  as  carstis  in 
der  lot  wid  sinners,  dem  as  arn't  never  set  foot  in  do 
church.  .  .  .  '  Daanged  if  church- sile  shall  have  un  at 
all !'  sez  he,  an'  jest  teakes  an'  snatches  away  d'  body. 
'S  happened,  toime  after  toime,  in  dese  'ere  parts ! 

Jane  (mysteriously,  and  approaching  her  chair  to 
that  of  Mrs.  Weller).  Wal,  now  you  come  fur  to  speak 
on  it,  Mrs.  Weller,  we  have  heard,  Nelus  and  me,  we 
have  heard  de  remark  parst  as  how  poor  muster 
wouldn't  not  never  bide  in  churchyard- sile.  An'  dat 
'ere  tale  I  was  fur  tellin'  on  ye,  on'y  I  stopped  a-cus  o^ 
missy.  .  .  .  Nelus,  he  moinds  it.  .  .  .  Ugh  !  (shud- 
dering.) It  do  meiike  you  sim  all  skreely  and  gooseified, 
it  do! 

Mrs.  Weller.  Give  us  yer  tale  now,  Mrs.  Foord!  .  .  . 
He  be  fur  arf  at  d'  other  end  o'  d'  house,  poor  dear,  he 
be  !  An'  den,  maybe,  I'll  tell  yer  another  as  '11  lift  yer 
best  bonnet  arf  yer  head,  I  will ! 

Jane.  Yus ;  but  if  what  you  goos  fur  to  say  bo 
feasible,  an'  if  so  be  as  de  Ole  Gen' T man  teakes  it  into 
his  head  an'  horns  fur  to  set  on  un?  .  .  .  I  doant  loike 
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a-talkin'  on  *un,  somehow !  .  .  .  You  never  knows 
wid  de  Ole  Gcnrnuoi,  Mrs.  Wellcr ;  you  never  Jicn 
tell! 

Nchis  (fondly  and  indulgently,  as  thougli  speaking 
of  some  familiar  acquaintance,  whom,  notwithstanding 
his  eccentricities,  it  is  impossible  to  dislike).  No ;  you 
can't  never  tell,  not  wid  d'  Ole  GciCVman,  you  can't ! 
He'll  be  after  some  o'  dem  'ere  geames  o'  his,  afoor  you 
sez  '  My  neame's  Jean  Foord,'  he'll  be !  .  .  .  Oh,  Jie'W 
goo  fur  to  play  his  pranks,  he  "wtiU  !  (smiling  fondly.) 
Law,  he  be  dat  artful,  'be  sure ! 

Mrs.  Weller.  Now  I  wants  yer  stoury,  Mrs.  Foord ! 

Nelus.  Git  along,  Jean  !  (To  Mrs.  Weller.)  Trust 
her  fur  tellin' of  ye  stouries!  She'll  jest  tickle  yer 
feelin's,  she  wull !  An'  she  ken  sing,  too,  she  ken ; 
jest's  well  as  any  o'  dem  'ere  daanged  nightingurls ! 
(He  begins  to  fredonner :) 

'  A-waalkin',  and  a-taalkin',  and  a-singin',  goos  I, 
Fur  to  meet  my  dear  Billy,  wot's  a-comin'  by'm  by, — 
Fur  to  meet  it  be  a  pleasur', — fur  to  part  it  be  a  greaf, 
Fur  an  ill-constant  lovier  be  wusser  nur  a  theaf.'  .  .  .* 

You  moind  dat  'ere  song  o'  your'n,  eh,  ole  Jetin  ? ' 

Jane.  I  moind  it  right  enough !  .  .  .  Goes  on  fur 
to  say,  it  do  (singing): 

*  Fur  a  theaf  he  will  rob  yer,  an'  teiikc  all  ye  have. 
But  an  ill-constant  lovier  wull  bring  yer  to  dc  greave.' 

So,  lookee,  doant  you  never  goo  fur  to  be  *  ill-constant,' 
now,  you  Nelus ! 

*  Durinf^  the  writer's  infant  years,  a  Sussex  nursery  maid  was 
wont  to  sing  her  to  sleep  with  tliis  very  song,  which,  from  its 
construction,  she  suspects  must  be  of  ancient  origin.  The  '  ill- 
constancy  '  of  man  was  thus  impressed  upon  her  from  the  cradle. 
There  are  other  verses,  which  are  omitted. — V.  F. 
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Nclus.  It  beiiut  not  loikely  as  shell  never  give  me 
no  chance  o'  bein'  ill-constant :  now  be  it,  Mrs.  Weller  ? 

Mrs.  Weller  (who  is  also  acquainted  with  the  song). 
Song  goes  on  fur  to  say  (singing), — 

*  An'  de  greave,  it  \vull  rot  yer,  au'  bring  yer  uuto  dust, 
An'  dere's  not  one  in  twanty  dat  a  feare  mead  can  trust.' 

Yus,  rot  yer  dat  wuU,  de  greave,  sure  enough,  Mrs. 
Foord. !     But  now  fur  dat  'ere  stoury  ? 

Jane  (commencing  her  narrative).  Wal,  'twas  on  a 
Friday  night,  as  might  be  jest  dis  'ere ;  an'  away  up  at 
dat  'ere  thatch'  farmhouse  towards  ole  Sir  Peckham's, 
as  has  on'y  got  one  great  big  chimbly,  dey  did  say  as 
how  ole  Farmer  Saxby,  as  lived  dere  toime  o'  my  young 
days,  didn't  not  fear  's  Almighty,  nor  hold  to  's  Gospel 
Truth.  .  .  .  He  wur  a  wal-to-do  man  enough,  but  lived 
single  after  he  buried  's  fust  wife ;  and  when  's  own 
toime  corned  fur  to  be  took,  ne'er  a  bit  'ud  he  send  fur 
no  parson.  'Cus,  sez  he,  he  wurn't  not  afeered  o'  no 
hell-fire,  sez  he,  and  no  Ole  Gen' V man  neither !  *But  ii 
80  be,'  sez  he,  *as  dere  do  he  an  Ole  Gen'Vman  at  aal 
(which  I  doant  not  hold  to,  no  ways),  wal,  den,'  sez  he, 
*  he's  right  welcome  inside  my  house,'  sez  he, '  whenever 
he  chooses  fur  to  set  foot  within  ! '  .  .  .  An'  a  pore 
young  feller  as  was  on'y  a  newy  o'  his  on  de  woife's 
soide,  as  had  bin  took  an'  housed-like,  fur  charity  (as 
done  garden-wuck  some  toime,  up  to  Dallingridge 
House),  he  sez,  sez  he  (when  d'  ole  gen'l'man  wur  dead, 
an'  laid  out  in  d'  back  parlour),  'When  I  wur  a  pore 
young  feller,'  sez  he,  *  as  was  on'y  a  newy  o'  his  on  de 
woife's  soide,  daanged,'  sez  he,  *  if  he  didn't  goo  fur  to 
house  me,  an'  see  arf  ter  my  schoolin' ;  an'  now  as  he  be 
took,'  sez  he,  'an'  gaan  to  judgment,  an'  aal  dey  sniv'lin' 
toime-sarvers'  (meanin'  d'  ole  gcn'l'man's  own  fambly), 
*bin  an'  gaan  an'  teakcn   dcrsclves  arf,  an'  left  un, 
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daang  me/  sez  he,  *  if  I  doiint  not  goo  fur  to  keep 
watch  wid  un,  d'  larst  niglit  in  d'  ole  house ! '  sez  lie ; 
and  wouldn't  not  be  overpersuaded  nohow,  not  he ! 

JWr.'i.  Wellcr  (admiringly).  A  rale  venturesome  young 
feller,  'be  sure ! 

Nclus.  Ah,  dat  he  jest  wu}%  too  ! 

J(7>?e  (continuing).  Wal,  .  .  .  'twas  a  Friday  night, 
as  might  be  dis  'ere,  an'  d'  clock,  .  .  .  (Nelus,  wot  be't 
a-clock  now  ?)  wal,  .  .  .  d'  clock  it  wur  jest  soa — a- 
gone  twalve  a-clock  .  .  .  an'  dis  pore  young  feller,  he 
wur  a-settin'  up  all  along  o's  ownsclf  in  d'  front  room 
wid'  d'  big  chimbly  .  .  .  (moind  yer,  dat  'ere  chimbly 
it  done  sarvice  fur  boath  o'  dem  two  rooms — back  an^ 
front — 'twas  in  de  back-room  as  he  wur  a-layin'  out)  ; 
wal,.  .  .  he'd  a- jest  littenup's  second  poipe.  .  .  . 'Twas 
kind  a'  streange  windy  night,  loike,  o'  toimes,  an'  den 
fiirrihle  stilly.  .  .  .  'Twas  kind-a-come-in  gredt-slaams 
agen  de  doors  an'  winders,  an'  den,  arf  it  wur  !  .  .  . 
He'd  put  a  pear  o'  dips  on  d'  parlour-teable,  he  had,  an' 
dere  dey  was  a-standin'.  .  .  .  By'm  by,  one  o'  dem  two 
dips  begins  fur  to  gutter,  it  do,  jest  fur  aal  d'  world  as 
if  so  be  as  der  vnxr  a  theaf  nigh  un  !  .  .  .  He  didn't 
not  feel  dat  comfumhlc  at  dis,  an'  he  sets  to  an'  thinks — 
an'  thinks  he,  *  Why,  dem  'ere  best  snuffers,  on  de 
plated  tray,  dey  be  in  d'  other  room,'  thinks  he.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Wcllcr  (shuddering,  and  drawing  in  her  chair). 
It  do  goo  fur  to  git  tiirrible  slxrcehj,''  be  sure  ! 

Nchis  (suddenly,  as  though  listening).  Harkee !  .  .  . 
Wot  be  dat  ?  .  .  . 

Jane  (starting).  Oh,  doiin't  you  goo  fur  to  terrify 
one  now,  you  Nelus  !  None  o'  your  geams  now,  dere's 
a  good  crittur  ! 

Mrs.  Wellcr.  Wal,  goo  on,  Jeiin  Foord ;  .  .  .  you 
was  a-sajdn'    ... 
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Jane  (continuing).  Wal,  .  .  .  one  o*  dem  'ere  taller 
candles  it  sets  to  a-splutterin',  an'  a-gutterin',  an'  a- 
strealin'  down  aal  a'  one  soide,  .  .  .  jest  fur  aal  do 
world  as  if  so  be  as  a  theiif  er  a  windy- sheet  wur  in  it. 
.  .  .  An'  jest  den  lie  feels  a  kind  a'  cold^  claamy  sorter 
air,  he  do.  .  .  .  Coined  down  d'  big  chimbly  it  did. 
An'  a  little  daxccj^  as  was  a-settin'  screwged  up  quite 
comfurable-loike,  goos  f ur  [to  set  to  an'  wind  in' s  sleep, 
...  *  Dat  be  streange,'  sez  he.  An'  jest  same  toime  he 
turns  (fur  to  look  behoind  un),  an'  he  sees  a  sofnef/iiji* 
a-settin'  bunched-up  in  d'  fur  earner,  as  he  thaught  at 
fust,  wur's  own  shadder.  ...  '  Why,  an'  wot  be  f/oii,* 
thinks  he,  *  as  be  a-settin'  bunched  up  in  d'  fur  earner, 
as  I  thaught,  at  fust,  was  me  own  shadder  ? '  .  .  .  An' 
den  he  looks  agen  ;  .  .  .  an'  den  he  goes  fur  to  teake 
anoder  look,  he  do  ;  an'  he  caan't  not  make  it  out,  he 
caan't,  not  nohow.  .  .  .  An',  jest  den,  dere  comes  a 
laaffin'  an'  a  laaffin',  an'  a  ilappin'  and  a  flappin',  an'  a 
scratchin'  an'  a  scratchin',  an'  a  gebb'rin'  an'  a  gebb'rin', 
an'  d'  little  dawg  he  begins  fur  to  sheake  an'  shuver,  he 
do  ;  an'  den  he  looks  an'  he  looks,  an'  he  startis  well- 
nigh  out  o'  his  soul  an'  livin'  body,  he  do,  fur  he  looks 
an'  he  sees,  .  .  .  an'  b'm  by,  he  Jiears  .... 

Just  as  Jane  had  arrived  at  this  thrilling  part  of  her 
narrative,  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek,  accompanied  by 
an  unusual  and  unaccountable  sound,  fell  suddenlj^  upon 
the  startled  ears  of  the  three  boon  companions.  It  pro- 
ceeded, apparently,  from  the  further  end  of  the  long, 
low,  gabled  farmhouse,  in  which  was  situated  the 
summer- room,  andt  hose  who  heard  it  were,  for  the 
moment,  numbed  and  petrified  with  horror.  Neither  of 
them  spoke  ;  but  with  their  half-filled  glasses  in  their 
uplifted  hands,  they  remained  dumb  and  motionless, 
their  hearts  seeming  to  have  stopped,  gazing  blankly 
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into  one  another's  faces,  and  looking,  for  the  moment, 
like  figures  turned  into  stone. 

By-and-by,  the  doors  which  intervened  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  chamber  of  death  were  opened  and 
closed  violently  in  rapid  succession — the  door  of  the 
summer-room  itself,  the  swing-door  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  and  the  red-baize  door  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow 
stairs.  The  shriek  must  have  been  piercing,  indeed, 
to  have  penetrated  all  these  intervening  obstructions. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile  Someone,  or  Something,  was  coming 
nearer  and  nearer.  Blankly,  and  stupidly,  the  three 
rustics  remained  staring  aghast ;  their  lips  blue  and 
their  faces  bloodless,  though  their  hearts  had  been  set 
going  again,  and  were  beating  loudly.  There  came  a 
sound  as  of  a  rushing  of  wind;  or  of  a  fluttering  of  gar- 
ments ;  the  kitchen  door  was  thrust  open  in  wild  haste, 
and  Sophy,  looking  white  and  ghastly  as  a  spectre, 
staggered  almost  fainting  towards  them.  Evidently, 
something  terrible  had  happened,  though  not  a  syllable 
escaped  her  blanched  lips.  The  tartan  shawl  was  float- 
ing behind  her  like  a  banner,  mingled  with  a  thick  tress 
of  dark  hair  which  had  escaped  from  her  comb.  Her 
eyes  were  dilated  with  terror,  and  her  whole  counte- 
nance wore  the  expression  of  that  of  a  helpless  crea- 
ture flying  from  some  pursuing  danger. 

Instinctively  Nelus  rose  from  his  arm-chair  as 
she  entered ;  nor  was  he  a  moment  too  soon,  for,  as  he 
advanced  towards  her,  she  uttered  a  low  moan,  and  fell 
senseless  into  the  place  he  had  just  vacated.  Mrs. 
Weller,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  darted  towards 
the  door,  and  not  only  locked  and  double-locked  it,  but 
pushed  the  heavy  kitchen-table  against  it  by  way  of 
barricade  ;  after  which  she  went  to  the  assistance  of  her 
two  companions,  who  were  already  applying  restoratives 
^'^  their  young  mistress. 
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Chapter  XYI. 

This  was  what  liad  happened  in  the  summer-room. 
By  half-past  ten  o'clock,  Sophy  had  thoroughly  installed 
herself,  with  her  New  Testament,  her  'Omar  Khaj'y^am,' 
and  her  knitting,  by  the  side  of  her  solitary  candle. 
She  had  begun  with  her  knitting.  It  was  the  same 
piece  which  had  been  but  slowly  growing  for  nearly  a 
year  now,  for  as  its  destination  was  as  yet  undeter- 
mined, she  had  worked  at  it  without  much  enthusiasm ; 
and  it  had  been,  for  most  of  the  time,  lying  about 
behind  chair- cushions  and  under  tables,  where  the 
worsted- ball  had  afiiorded  the  cats  many  moments  of 
recreation. 

On  this  sad  evening  she  had  only  taken  it  up,  as  she 
said  to  herself,  to  help  her  to  think ;  for  there  is  some- 
thing very  conducive  to  reflection  in  the  quickly-recur- 
ring movement  of  the  knitting-needles,  and  in  the 
regularity  with  which  the  stitches  fall  from  or  cling  to 
them,  one  after  another. 

Sophy  had  always  liked  to  do  three  or  four  things 
at  once,  if  possible ;  so,  after  she  had  knitted,  and 
thought,  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  pausing,  from 
time  to  time,  to  watch  the  reflection  of  her  quickly- 
moving  fingers,  her  white  cuflts,  and  her  one  candle,  in 
the  curtainless  window-pane,  or  to  listen  to  the  low 
sighing  of  the  swaying  fir-branch,  she  determined,  be- 
sides working,  thinking,  watching,  and  listening,  to 
read  as  well :  she  took  up,  therefore,  the  little  black 
Testament,  setting  it  open  upon  the  table  before  her, 
and  keeping  its  leaves  down  with  her  '  Omar  Khayyam/ 
so  that  her  hands  might  be  free  to  continue  her  kitting. 

Gentle  and  noble  and  humane,  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  Faith,   the   Hebrew   Protestant,   seemed    to 
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stand  out  as  from  a  cloud  of  Rurroundln^  error,  im- 
pressing lior,  as  she  read  on,  with  reverence  and  admi- 
ration. She  knew,  now,  why  her  father  had  sometimes 
called  himself  *an  early  Christian' — a  term  which 
(seeing  that  he  did  not  believe  Christianity^  to  be  divinely 
inspired)  had  always  struck  her  before  as  anomalous. 
"WTiilst  repudiating  Jesus  as  a  God,  he  had  yet  looked 
up  to  Ilim,  and  revered  Him,  as  a  man;  and  he  had 
held,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  spiritual  opinions  as 
that  simple  band  of  Galilean  fishermen,  before  those 
opinions  had  been  distorted  and  blazoned  forth  to  the 
world  in  a  spirit  often  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Great  Master.  She  read  on  thus  for 
some  time,  her  whole  scul  j-earning  towards  Him  who 
had  been,  whilst  on  earth,  the  friend  of  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow,  the  champion  of  the  poor,  and  the 
denouncer  of  bigotry  and  oppression :  who  had  healed 
the  sick,  restored  sight  to  the  blind,  and  suffered  little 
children  to  come  unto  Him,  but  who  had  rebuked  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  calling  them  'hypocrites,'  'blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,'  and  'a  generation  of  vipers,' 
— who  had  '  cast  out  them  that  sold  and  bought  in 
the  Temple,'  overthrowing  'the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers' and  'the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves,' — 
and  who  had  reproved  those  that  '  make  broad  their 
phylacteries,  and  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
ments, and  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and 
the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues.' 

No  wonder — no  wonder,  she  thought,  that  the  One 
who  had  given  utterance  to  so  many  divine  precepts 
should  have  been  worshipped  afterwards  as  a  Divine 
Being  by  His  disciples  !  Yes,  her  father  had  been  '  an 
early  Christian ' — a  conscientious  follower  of  this  '  just 
man,'  who,  nevertheless,  was  to  him  but  as  a  man,  after 
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■all,  and,  for  tliis  reason,  tlio  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of 
to-da}^  had  turned  upon  him  and  reviled  him,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  persecuted  him  if  they  had 
dared;  and,  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  her 
mind,  she  looked  tenderly  towards  the  shrouded  figure 
upon  the  bed. 

The  room  was  very,  very  silent,  and,  as  before,  the 
stillness  seemed  almost  aggressive,  forcing  itself,  as  it 
were,  upon  her  senses,  and  obliging  her  to  recognise  its 
existence.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to  her  when  she  heard 
the  stable-clock  strike  out  midnight  in  slow  measured 
tones — although,  when  the  last  stroke  had  died  into 
silence,  she  felt  even  more  lonely  than  before — as  if  a 
friend  had  finished  speaking  to  her  and  had  departed. 
At  this  hour,  too,  she  had  every  reason  to  suppose — not 
knowing  of  the  party  in  the  kitchen— that  she  was  the 
only  waking  creature  in  the  whole  house ;  nay,  the 
only  living  creature,  in  all  probability,  for  Jane  and  her 
busband  inhabited  the  next  room  to  that  occupied  by 
their  family,  '  over  the  cart-horses,'  and  long  before 
this  advanced  hour,  it  was  their  habit  to  retire  for  the 
night.  They  were  sleeping  soundly,  she  thought,  now, 
^0  soundly  that  they  had  very  likely  not  even  heard 
the  striking  of  the  great  stable-clock,  although  it  was 
only  just  above  their  heads,  in  the  little  pointed  turret 
under  the  gilt  weathercock.  The  night  must  be  still 
for  her  to  have  heard  it  so  plainly,  for  it  was  some  way 
off,  and  yet  there  was  enough  wind  to  make  that  low 
moaning  at  the  window — a  wearisome  and  depressing 
monotone,  and  to  sway  backwards  and  forwards  the 
black  fir-branch  with  its  tapping  cone.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  brush  and  slide  across  the  window-pane  with 
a  sound  almost  resembling  the  soft  passing  of  fingers, 
and  at  this  she  would  lift  her  head  and  gaze  out,  with 
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startled  eyes,  into  the  darkness ;  but  she  only  saw,  as 
before,  the  reflection  of  her  one  candle,  bcr  book,  and 
her  two  white  hands,  which  were  the  nearest  objects 
to  the  light.  She  was  not  frightened ;  perfect  grief 
has  this  in  common  with  perfect  love,  it  '  casteth  out 
fear ; '  but  she  felt  a  little  nervous — a  purely  physical 
condition,  prone  to  start  easily,  to  imagine  noises,  and 
to  glance  suddenly  over  her  shoulder  with  a  sense  of 
having  felt  a  cold  breath  of  air,  difficidt  to  account  for 
or  explain.  To  dispel  these  uncomfortable  sensations, 
she  took  up  the  '  Omar  Khayyam '  from  the  table.  It 
opened  of  itself  at  page  25,  possibly  because  there 
occurred  here  some  favourite  verses  of  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
to  whom  the  book  had  belonged,  and  who  had  fre- 
quently pondered  over  it  before  he  had  been  afflicted 
with  blindness.  To  Sophy,  however,  it  was  almost 
new,  and  she  commenced  reading  with  interest  the 
following  lines : — 

*  As,  under  cover  of  departing  day. 
Slunk  hunger-stricken  Ramazau  away, 

Once  more  within  the  potter's  house  alone 
I  stood,  surrounded  by  the  shapes  of  clay. 

Shapes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  great  and  small, 
That  stood  along  the  floor  and  by  the  w^all ; 

And  some  loquacious  vessels  were,  and  some 
Listened,  perhaps,  but  never  talked  at  all. 

Said  one  among  them,  "  Surely  not  in  vain 
My  substance  of  the  common  earth  was  ta'en, 
And  to  this  figm-e  moulded,  to  be  broke. 
Or  trampled  back  to  shapeless  earth  again  1 " 

Then  said  a  second,  "  Ne'er  a  peevish  boy 

Would  break  the  bowl  from  which  he  drank  in  joy ; 

And  he  that  with  his  hand  the  vessel  made 
Will  surely  not  with  after- wrath  destroy." 
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After  a  momentary  silence  spake 
Some  vessel  of  a  more  ungainly  make  : 

"  They  sneer  at  me  for  leaning  all  awry. 
What !  did  the  hand,  then,  of  the  potter  shake  1 " 

Whereat  some  one  of  the  loquacious  lot — 
I  think  a  Sufi  pipkin,  waxing  hot : 

"  All  this  of  pot  and  potter.     Tell  me,  then, 
Who  makes,  who  sells,  who  buys,  who  is  the  pot  ? " 

"  Why,"  said  another,  "  some  there  are  who  tell 
Of  one  who  threatens  he  will  toss  to  hell 

The  luckless  pots  he  marred  in  making.     Pish  ! 
He's  a  good  fellow,  and  'twill  all  be  well !  "  '* 

Arrived  at  this  point,  Sopby  set  down  the  book  in 
order  to  meditate  more  profoundly.  ^  To  Hell ! '  .  .  . 
A  place  of  everlasting  torment  and  tribulation,  to  wbieli 
mortals  vrere  to  be  consigned  as  a  punishment  for  the 
errors  committed  during  their  emmet -lives  ;  lives 
which  had  been  thrust  upon  them  without  per- 
mission ;  errors  to  which  many  of  them  were  predes- 
tined by  disease  and  misfortunes !  The  last  line  of 
this  last  verse  expressed  in  trite  and  familiar  language 
the  simple  creed  of  the  late  Francis  St.  Clair,  whilst 
she,  herself,  had  often  sympathised,  unwittingly,  with 
the  questionings  of  the  'Sufi  Pipkin.'  There  was 
nothing,  then,  after  all,  so  very  novel,  or  original,  in 
modern  Scepticism,  since  *  Khayyam,  who  stitched  the 
tents  of  Science,'  had  ventilated  the  same  ideas  more 
than  seven  hundred  years  ago  ! 

But  then,  what  strange  contradictions  and  incon- 
gruities had  existed,  besides,  in  her  father's  nature  ! 

*  I  have  committed  the  anaclironism  of  quoting  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
admirable  English  translation,  although  it  was  not  published,  T 
believe,  until  1850. 
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"Whilst  profcssino;  to  rccop^niso  only  a  religion  of  reason, 
how  tenderly  and  tenaeioiisly  had  he  seemed  to  cling 
to  many  of  the  records  of  a  shadowy  and  superstitious 
Past !  How  had  he  revelled,  and  luxuriated,  in  the 
romantic  and  the  marvellous,  whilst  adoring*  at  the 
slirine  of  modern  science  and  reform !  A  lover,  theo- 
reticall}",  of  peace,  and  a  delester  of  blood-shedding, 
he  had  ever  gloried,  2)ersonall3',  in  perilous  adventure, 
and  applauded  in  others  all  acts  of  prowess  in  the 
field.  A  mighty  hunter,  ere  yet  the  curse  of  blind- 
ness had  fallen  uj^on  him,  whilst  jealously  defending 
the  interests  of  tame  and  savage  animals.  Dabbling 
in  necromancy  and  soothsaying,  and  yd  professing  a 
loathing  for  all  things  which  bore  not  the  honest  im- 
print of  truth.  Pointing  with  one  hand  to  what  he 
had  regarded  as  undeniable  evidence  opposed  to  the 
divine  insj^iration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  grasping,  in 
the  other,  the  hazel-wand  with  which  he  half  expected 
to  discover  the  philosojiher's  stone,  or  the  rifle,  loaded 
with  the  golden  bullet,  destined  never  to  miss  its  mark ! 
Poor,  wise,  foolish,  loving,  and  beloved  father  !  No 
doubt  the  blending  together  of  all  these  strange  cur- 
rents in  the  one  individual  had,  over  and  over  again, 
given  good  cause  to  his  enemies  to  blaspheme,  to 
despise  him,  perhaps,  and  to  look  upon  him,  fre- 
quently, as  one  who  Avas  irresponsible  for  his  own 
actions.  But  yet  it  was  this  quaint  admixture  of  past 
and  present,  of  fool  and  philosopher,  which  had  made 
Francis  St.  Clair  so  charming  as  a  companion  to  the 
very  few  who  had  ever  found  themselves  in  intimate 
contact  with  him,  most  of  all  to  the  daughter  who  was 
now  mourning  his  loss,  and  who,  in  sjiite  of  her  affection, 
had  never  been  blind  to  his  inconsistencies.  And,  after 
all,  fashioned  as  we  are,  would  it  not  be  strange  if 
these  contradictions  and  incongruities  did  not    exist  ? 
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When  we  consider,  too,  how  many  subtle  and  insidious 
atoms,  or  germs,  of  this  or  that  departed  personality 
may  have  crept  into,  and  commingled  with  our  com- 
position ?  A  commingling  which  must,  towards  these 
latter  days,  have  l)ecome  somewhat  bewildering  to  the 
vould-be  conformable,  by  reason  of  the  antagonisms 
developed  by  the  imprisonment  of  so  many  varied  and 
uncongenial  elements  within  what  is  termed  the  same 
iniividual.  It  is  certain  that,  were  all  these  accident- 
ally concentrated  idiosyncracies  to  be  resolved  back  into 
their  original,  or  individual,  forms,  there  would  be  but 
little  similarity  between  them,  nor  would  they  probably 
arrive  at  a  unanimous  conclusion  upon  any  one  given 
subject;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  if  the  four 
great  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  (to  go  back  no 
further)  in  a  man's  blood,  rise  up  sometimes  and  make 
havoc  of  his  consistency.  The  fact  is,  we  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly termed  individuals  at  all.  We  are,  each  of  us,  a 
combination  of  many  and  various  individualities,  war- 
ring with,  and  arguing  with,  and  detesting  one  another, 
during  their  enforced  sojourn  together  in  the  same 
flesh  ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  the  word  *  consistency ' 
should  ever  have  been  invented,  to  give  expression  to 
an  idea  which  can  so  seldom  suggest  itself  with  any- 
thing like  correctness  to  the  human  mind. 

But  he  was  dead  now,  Sophy  thought  sadly;  the 
sceptic,  the  philosopher !  The  Philanthropist,  who 
would  not  willingly  have  injured  a  fly,  who  would  have 
removed  the  earth-worm  from  his  path,  murmuring 
compassionately,  '  There  is  room  for  thee  and  for  me  ;  * 
and  who  had  yet  done  his  best  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
what  is  to  many  even  as  the  Tree  of  Life !  lie  was 
dead  now,  and  his  contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
would  soon  be  buried  with  him  in  the  grave. 

*  This  is  my  flrst  really  hoj^clcss  sorrow,'  she  thought, 
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as  she  looked  tearfully  towards  the  shrouded  bed.  *No 
new  years  can  ever  take  it  away.  Come  what  may,  I 
shall  always  remember  that  he  was  with  me  once,  and 
that  he  has  gone  from  me  for  ever.  I  shall  miss  him 
as  long  as  I  live !  * 

But  he  had  not  gone  from  her  yet.  lie  was  with 
her  still,  in  that  silent  room.  She  had  felt  his  in- 
fluence, although  he  coidd  not;  speak  to  her.  He  was 
sealed  and  vowed  to  a  perpetual  silence,  that  was  all ; 
but  he  was  there.  It  was  this  conviction  which  ht-d 
enabled  her  to  endure  such  seeming  solitude;  she  had 
never  been  reall}'  alone.  A  friend  was  with  her — a 
well-wisher, — some  one  who  had  loved  her  once,  ard 
who  loved  and  warded  over  her  still ;  only  he  had  fallen 
asleep.  "With  this  thought,  a  sudden  wish  came  upon 
her  to  look  for  consolation  in  his  face,  and  she  advancal 
hesitatingly  towards  the  bed.  Still  that  same  cold  air 
seemed  to  follow  her,  and  still  the  sighing  fir-brancli, 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  low  moaning  wind,  murmured 
sadly  as  it  brushed  against  the  pane  of  the  shutterless 
window  !  These  sounds  made  her  start  occasionally, 
and  look,  as  before,  in  the  direction  of  the  window;  but 
she  was  not  frightened,  for  was  she  not  with  her  father? 
She  was  standing  now,  somewhat  irresolute,  by  the  side 
of  the  iron  bedstead.  Anybody  else  would  probably 
have  murmured  a  prayer  ;  and  slic,  too,  was  praying, 
after  her  own  fashion — an  aimless,  nameless,  uncon- 
ventional prayer,  but  a  genuine  lifting  up  of  her  heart, 
nevertheless,  to  some  great  though  invisible  God. 
'Then,  slowly  and  reverently,  she  drew  aside  the  sheet 
which  covered  her  father's  body,  and  looked  sadly  and 
wistfully  into  his  face. 

It  was  the  same  face  surely,  and  yet  not  the  same  ! 
Strangely   altered — idealised,    perhaps,    in    its   waxen 
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whiteness;  but  the  comfort  she  had  sought  for  in  it  was 
not  there ;  her  father,  as  she  had  known  him,  was  gone ! 
Yery  carefully  she  rearranged  the  white  coverings, 
hiding  away  what  had  proved  only  a  disappointment ; 
but  with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  really  alone,  a 
sense  of  terror  and  desolation  passed  over  her  spirit. 
Alone  thus,  in  the  midwatches  of  the  night,  with  what 
seemed  now  to  her  as  her  strange  dead !  A  tall  man — 
resembling  a  Bedouin  Arab — with  closed  eyes,  thin 
chiselled  features,  and  pale  lips,  seeming  to  her  to 
wear,  in  their  sealed  silence,  a  strange,  wise,  unaccount- 
able smile,  unlike  her  father's  usual  expression:  a  smile 
which  was  almost  a  sneer,  as  though  at  the  smallness, 
and  briefness,  and  vainness,  of  everything  human,  per- 
ceived, at  last,  through  some  newly-obtained  knowledge. 
Sophy  wished  now  that  she  had  never  looked  at  the 
face  of  this  strange  man.  She  felt  very,  very  sorry, 
that  her  father  had  gone  from  her,  and  very  lonely  and 
uneasy  in  her  newly  realised  solitude.  Nervous,  too^ 
and  certainly  frightened.  .  .  .  Yes,  she  could  not  help 
confessing  this  to  herself  with  deep  humiliation.  Her 
candle  had  burnt  down  rather  low  already,  and  she  had 
foolishly  omitted  to  provide  herself  with  another.  She 
began  to  wonder  now,  with  something  like  consterna- 
tion, how  much  longer  it  would  last,  and  whether  it 
would  be  possible,  in  her  present  frame  of  mind,  to 
endure  the  idea  of  being  left  eventually  in  total  dark- 
ness. Again,  whether  she  could  summon  the  necessary 
courage  to  go  down  stairs — opening  and  shutting  the 
four  intervening  doors — fetcli  another  candle,  and  then, 
having  ascertained  that  she  alone  of  all  the  household 
moved  and  breathed,  whether  she  could  nerve  herself 
into  returning — reopening  and  shutting  the  four  doors 
— and  again  taking  her  place  as  watcher  in  this  silent 
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cluimbcr.  It  was  not  so  mucli  the  notion  of  leaving 
tlic  room  tliut  alurmed  licr  ;  it  was  the  idea  of  re- 
entering it,  although  she  could  not  explain  to  herself 
the  reason  of  this. 

The  summer-room  was  the  last  room  in  the 
house,  and  as  she  realised  this,  a  weird  and  ghastly 
story,  related  by  the  neophyte,  occurred  to  her  remem- 
brance. It  was  founded  upon  an  old  Italian  suj^ersti- 
tion,  to  the  effect  that,  if  any  person  happens  to  go, 
alone,  and  at  midnight,  into  a  deserted  house,  and  pene- 
trates as  far  as  the  /ast  chamber,  locking  himself  into 
each  separate  room,  one  after  another,  as  he  goes  along, 
and  mixing  the  keys  of  each  particular  door  upon  a 
bunch,  in  order  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  him  to 
pitch,  in  haste,  upon  the  right  one; — if  he  does  all  this, 
and  furthermore,  if,  when  he  arrives  at  the  last  room, 
he  proceeds  to  stand  before  a  looking-glass,  and  to 
laugh  loudly  to  himself  three  tiinefi,  just  as  the  clock 
is  striking  midnight,  after  his  third  laugh  he  will 
see  in  the  mirror  a  reflection  of  the  devil  !  He  will 
then,  probably,  endeavour  to  escape,  seized,  as  he  in- 
variably is,  with  blind  terror ;  but  the  keys  being  hope- 
lessly mixed  upon  his  bunch,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
select  the  right  one  with  his  trembling  fingers,  and 
Sophy  had  been  assured  b)^  her  informant,  that  those 
who  had  lightly  undertaken  this  nocturnal  adventure, 
either  out  of  bravado,  or  for  a  wager,  had  frequently 
paid  for  their  temerity  with  their  lives.  IV  hy  this 
foolish  story  should  recur  to  her  now,  she  was  at  a 
loss  to  imagine,  she  could  only  explain  it  by  thinking 
that  there  must  be  certain  ideas  and  recollections  which 
seem  mysteriously  predestined  to  assert  themselves  at 
wrong  moments.  Certain  it  w^as,  that  the  remembrance 
of  it  affected  her  now,  although,  when  in  a  normal  state 
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of  mind,  she  would  have  regarded  it  simply  as  an  old- 
wife's  tale. 

She  was  standing,  unconsciously,  opposite  to  a  little 
round  Turkish  looking-glass  with  an  emhroidered  vel- 
vet frame  and  lid,  such  as  are  used  by  the  ladies  in  the 
harems,  which  was  hung  up  on  one  side  of  the  mantle- 
piece.  Her  face  looked  unnaturally  pale,  and  upon 
perceiving  it,  she  moved  away  instinctively,  lest  she 
should  see,  or  imagine  that  she  saw,  some  other  reflec- 
tion besides  her  own.  It  was  a  foolish  idea,  and,  of 
course,  whatever  she  might  perceive,  could  only  be  the 
creature  of  a  strained  and  excited  imagination,  but  it 
would  alarm  her  just  as  much  as  if  it  really  existed,  so, 
for  the  present,  she  would  rather  not  look  in  the  glass. 
No,  nor  yet  even  at  the  reflection  of  her  candle  in  the 
window-pane,  lest  she  should  encounter,  there  also,  the 
face  of  some  imaginary  goblin ;  and  having  thus  resolved, 
womanlike,  she  then  and  there  gazed  up  suddenly  in 
this  very  direction,  feeling  again  that  same  chill-breath; 
ing  air,  and  hearing  the  tapping  of  the  fir-cone,  which 
always  made  her  start. 

How  was  this  ?  Where  was  the  reflection  of  her 
fast-expiring  candle, — of  her  'Omar  Khayyam,'  with 
its  broad-margined  pages,  which  was  lying  open  on  the 
table  under  the  light  ?  She  held  up  her  hands  to  the 
candle  and  moved  them,  turned  over  the  pages  of  her 
book,  and  then  looked  up  again  at  the  window.  Still, 
no  reflection,  and  still  darkness — but  thick  darkness — 
at  once  horrible  and  appalling,  as  though  of  some  dusky 
body  at  the  window  which  had  interposed  between  her 
and  the  spark  of  candle-light. 

Merciful  Heaven  !  The  window,  she  saw  now,  was 
nearly  half  open  ;  somethiny  must  have  been  pushing  it 
up  noiselessly  whilst  she  had  been  turned  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  bed,  and  it  was  continuing  to  slide  up  now, 
softly  and  mysteriously.  A  hand  was  pushing  it ;  she 
could  just  see  the  fingers  ujoon  the  window-frame — 
swart  dusky  fingers,  as  though  they  had  been  dipped  in 
ink.  It  was  not  imagination,  for  she  could  feel  the  cold 
night  air  rushing  into  the  room  as  the  window  slid  open; 
and  suddenly,  with  a  simultaneous  movement,  inspired 
by  terror,  the  peaceful  denizens  of  the  pigeon-coto 
fluttered  forth  into  the  darkness  upon  their  startled 
wings. 

"White  and  speechless  with  horror,  Sophy  staggered 
back  towards  the  chimneypiece,  reaching  out  her  hands 
to  save  herself  from  falling.  The  candle  had  begun  to 
flicker  and  tremble  now,  and  there  were  moments  when 
it  seemed  to  be  almost  extinct.  She  was  as  white  as 
the  dead  man  upon  the  bed,  her  large  eyes  were  staring 
blankly,  and  through  her  bloodless  lips  her  breath  came 
short  and  fast.  Her  heart  had  altogether  stopped,  so  it 
seemed  to  her,  and  she  was  fast  becoming  deafened  by  a 
loud  singing  noise  in  her  ears.  Meanwhile,  the  Thing, 
man  or  devil,  whatever  it  was,  continued  slowly  lifting 
up  the  sash  of  the  window.  She  could  see  now,  bend- 
ing downwards,  as  though  to  enter  through  the  aper- 
ture, the  delineation  of  a  shadowy  form,  and  hear,  in 
the  deathlike  silence,  the  low  sound  of  some  creature 
breathing.  All  this  had  taken  only  a  few  seconds,  but 
they  seemed  like  years — years  of  horror — such  as  are 
said  to  make  people  old  and  gray-haired. 

It  was  too  terrible,  too  ghastly,  too  unaccountable, 
but  soon  she  must  faint  and  lose  all  consciousness  of 
this  horror. 

Why  did  she  not  faint  now  ?  nay,  why  did  she  not 
(Uc,  with  all  that  she  had  to  endure  ?  .  .  . 

As    these    thoughts    rushed  through  her  frenzied 
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brain,  she  clung  for  support  to  a  corner  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  in  doing  so,  her  hand  encountered  something 
even  more  icy  than  itself.  It  was  the  muzzle  of  the 
rifle,  which  had  been  taken  down  that  morning  from  its 
place — the  rifle  loaded  with  the  golden  bullet,  which 
was  said  never  to  miss  its  mark  !  At  this  contact,  a 
desperate  hope  flickered  through  her  mind,  the  last 
chance,  as  it  seemed,  that  remained  to  her.  Rousing 
herself,  with  a  momentary  effort,  she  seized  upon  it, 
as  upon  all  that  was  left  to  her  of  salvation,  with  the 
desjDerate  resolve  of  scaring  away  this  man,  or  demon, 
or  whatever  dark  shape  was  either  really  there,  or 
seemed  to  be  there,  to  her  diseased  imagination.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  moment.  She  raised  the  gun,  pointed 
it  at  the  window,  which  she  could  now  hardly  see  in  the 
growing  darkness,  and  fired.  .  .  .  The  golden  bullet 
had  struck  home.  There  was  a  long,  loud  shriek — a 
dull,  heavy  sound,  as  of  some  one  falling  from  a  height. 
The  blue  smoke  which  followed  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  gun  curled  softly  out  of  the  now  wide-open  windoV, 
the  thick  wick  of  the  candle  flickered  finally  and  fell 
forward  in  its  socket,  and  Sophy,  half  crazed  with  terror 
and  emotion,  fled  wildly  down  the  passage,  thrust  open 
the  four  intervening  doors,  and  had  just  sufficient 
strength  to  reach  the  presence  of  her  faithful  retainers, 
ere  she  sank,  cold  and  inanimate,  into  the  oak  seat  by 
the  kitchen-fire. 


Chapter  XVII. 

Sir  Thomas  IIickathrift,  whilst  in  the  act  of  com- 
pleting his  simple  toilet  upon  the  following  morning, 
might  be  said  to  be  in  as  bad  a  temper  as  was  possible 
for  so  thoroughly  amiable  a  young  man. 
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He  had  begun  by  awakening  from  the  sound  sleep 
begotten  of  an  innocent  conscience  (Tom  generally  slept 
soundly,  whateyer  happened),  with  only  an  undefined 
sense  of  depression.  By-and-by,  he  remembered  its 
cause.  Sophy  St.  Clair,  the  girl  after  his  own  heart 
('  ///.s  girl,'  as  he  had  sometimes  called  her,  to  himself, 
for  eyery thing  seemed  to  be  drawing  them  together 
again  now),  was  unhappy;  her  father,  whom,  notwith- 
standing his  eccentricities,  he  had  always  liked  and 
respected,  was  lying  dead  in  the  white  gabled  farm- 
house, and  the  poor  little  thing  was  now  quite  alone  in 
the  world.  ...  '  Dear  little  thing  ! '  he  said  to  him- 
self, *  with  her  wild  face  and  great  startled  eyes ! ' 

Still,  through  this  same  sad  circumstance,  did  he  not 
find  himself  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  placed  in  the 
position  of  almost  her  only  friend  and  protector  ?  .  .  . 
At  any  rate,  she  had  giyen  him  permission  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and  this  she 
w^ould  not  haye  given  to  an  eyery-day  acquaintance. 
And,  after  all,  was  he  not  the  proper  person  to  protect 
lier,  and  to  take  all  trouble  off  her  hands  ?  Who  was 
better  fitted  to  do  this  than  her  oldest  friend  and 
nearest  neighbour?  .  .  .  Ah,  there  was,  perhaps,  one 
ofJicr  2)erso)i.  One  who  was  bound  to  her  by  the  '  tie  of 
blood,'  whose  name  she  bore,  who  was  also  her  near 
neighbour,  and,  it  had  even  been  whispered,  as  de- 
votedly attached  to  her  as  he  was  himself !  .  .  . 
AVere  /le  to  appear  just  now  upon  the  scene,  his  pre- 
sence might  ver}^  seriously  disturb  the  current  of 
events  !  But  he  was  away — abroad — according  to  ru- 
mour, for  some  time;  and  Tom  hoped  that  it  was  not 
very  unneighbourly  of  him  if  he  desired  earnestly  that 
he  might  not  return  for  the  present.  .  .  . 

Sophy's    bereavement,   then,   had    certainly   made 
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Tom  feel  sad  upon  her  account ;  but  it  was  not  this 
which  had  actually  caused  him  to  be  angry,  and  to 
brush  away  so  irritably  at  his  short  hair  with  two 
enormous  ivory  brushes. 

Strange  to  say,  his  indignation  at  that  moment  was 
directed  against  the  clergy,  and  against  Mr.  Pettigrew 
in  particular.  There  was,  indeed,  some  excuse  for  his 
annoyance. 

In  order  to  lose  no  time,  he  had  written,  on  the 
previous  evening,  to  Mr.  Pettigrew,  as  it  was  useless 
now  to  communicate  with  the  old  Rector  upon  matters 
of  business.  In  his  letter,  he  stated  that,  having  called 
upon  Miss  St.  Clair,  since  her  bereavement,  and  found 
her  in  a  \Qry  depressed  and  forlorn  condition,  he  had 
offered  to  take  all  trouble  oft*  her  hands  with  regard  to 
the  funeral.  He  therefore  wrote  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Pettigrew  that  he  thought  the  best  day  for  the  interment 
would  be  either  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next,  whichever 
would  suit  his  convenience.  Perhaps  Mr.  Pettigrew 
would  kindly  let  him  know  by  the  bearer  as  to  tBe 
most  convenient  hour  ?  He  concluded,  of  course,  that 
the  deceased  gentleman  would  be  buried  in  the  family 
vault;  but  upon  this  subject  Mr.  Pettigrew  would, 
perhaps,  communicate  with  Mrs.  St.  Clair ;  for  the 
present,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  send  a  reply  regarding 
the  day. 

The  messenger  had  returned  with  '  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
compliments,  and  he  would  send  an  answer  to  Sir 
Thomas's  note  as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  with  Mrs. 
St.  Clair.'  And  this  morning,  early,  the  answer  had 
arrived,  which  Tom  had  perused  with  the  deepest 
indignation.  In  the  nearest  approach  to  a  rage  possible 
to  one  of  his  temj^erament,  he  had  determined,  upon  his 
OYm   responsibility,   to   wash   his   hands  of  l*ettigrew 
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and  the  Dallingridgc  crew,  and  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  his  old  friend  the  Dean,  who  lived  in  the 
square  red-brick  house  at  the  back  of  the  fine  old 
Norman  church,  just  over  the  way.  To  him,  therefore, 
he  at  once  despatclied  a  letter,  the  answer  to  which  had 
arrived  just  as  he  was  brushing  his  hair.  This  also 
was  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  hence  it  was  that, 
upon  this  particular  Saturday  morning,  Sir  Thomas 
Ilickathrift  was  in  what  was  (for  Jii)n)  an  exceedingly 
bad  temper  with  the  clergy. 

lie  did  not,  indeed,  foresee  all  these  unpleasant  com- 
plications when  he  had  undertaken  to  superintend  the 
*  final  arrangements ; '  but  he  was  heartily  glad  that 
Sophy  had  not  been  left  to  do  battle  with  them  alone. 
That  his  old  friend  the  Dean,  whom  he  had  found  so 
courteous  and  amenable  ujDon  the  occasion  of  the  late 
Sir  Peckham's  'walking  funeral,'  should  select  this 
opportunity  for  displaying,  as  it  were,  the  *  cloven 
hoof,'  was,  indeed,  most  unexpected  and  provoking; 
for  he  perceived,  in  his  conduct,  the  germs  of  a  possible 
breach  between  the  Deanery  and  the  Abbey,  which 
might  be  productive  of  unpleasantness  even  in  the 
remote  future. 

It  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  be  obliged  to  in- 
form Soph}"  of  all  this  ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  do  so,  notwithstanding  that  she  had  requested  him,  in 
rather  a  marked  tone,  not  to  repeat  his  visit  to  her 
until  the  following  Sunday.  She  would  know,  how- 
ever, that  circumstances  might  arise  which  would 
oblige  him  to  consult  her.  So  he  would  order  a  horse, 
hurry  througli  his  breakfast  with  his  mother,  and  ride 
over  to  Stillingfleet  immediately  afterwards. 

'  What  a  pity  it  is,'  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he 
finished  tying  his  neckcloth,  *  that  people  can't  always 
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behave  kindly  and  charitably,  and  like  Christians,  as 
we're  told  to  behave  in  the  Bible  !  Fancy  wanting  to 
pay  out  a  dead  man  !  It's  like  kicking  a  fellow  when 
he's  down  ! ' 

As  he  reflected  thus,  he  pulled  at  the  bell-rope 
rather  more  violently  than  usual.  The  summons  was 
answered  by  his  valet. 

'  Order  the  chestnut  mare  at  eleven ;  not  a  moment 
later.     I  shan't  want  any  one  with  me.' 

*  Eleven's  just  the  hour  as  Mr.  Stubberfield  was 
a-going  to  step  round  again.  Sir  Tummus,'  answered 
the  man.  *  He's  been  here  twice  already,  but  I  told 
him  as  you  were  engaged.' 

'  Oh,  confomid  Tom  Stubberfield  ! '  *  Sir  Tummus ' 
could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  irritated  at  the 
thought  of  any  possible  delay.  *  Tell  him  to  call  when 
I  come  back.     He  can  drop  in  after  luncheon.' 

*I  think  it's  something  very  particular.  Sir  Tummus/ 
hazarded  the  servant,  mysteriously.  *  Something  as 
Mr.  Stubberfield  says  won't  keep.  Almost  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  I  may  say.  Sir  Tummus.' 

*  Then  ask  him  to  come  round  now,'  said  Tom, 
pulling  out  his  watch  rather  impatiently.  ^  I  dare  say 
he's  only  waiting  round  at  the  George.' 

This  surmise  proved  correct,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
*Mr.  Stubberfield,'  arrayed  in  hobnailed  boots  and  buff 
spatterdashes,  presented  himseK  at  the  door  of  the 
library. 

Thomas  Stubberfield  (to  whom  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Peckham  stood  sponsor)  was  a  hale-looking  man  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  was  an  elder  brother  of  those  same 
*  Stubberfieldiuscs  '  with  whom  the  little  Sophy  of  the 
old  time  had  had  so  many  hostile  encounters,  and  he 
was,  until  quite  lately,  utterly  obnoxious  in  her  eyes 
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from  having  been  personally  responsible  for  the  death 
of  *  the  Serene  Highness.'  For  some  years  he  had  been 
the  head  Ilickathrift  keeper  in  all  but  the  name,  his 
father  being  unfitted,  by  reason  of  his  advanced  age, 
for  the  harder  duties  of  the  situation ;  and  now  (the 
old  man  having  lately  died)  he  had  assumed  the  title 
as  well,  and  succeeded  to  the  green  velveteen  coat  and 
red  waistcoat,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  dis- 
tinguished the  head- gamekeepers  at  Poynings  Abbey. 

*  Dcrc's  bin  queer  gooin's-on  last  night  in  de  low 
fir-'oiid.  Sir  Tummus,'  said  he,  as  he  came  lumbering 
into  the  room,  pulling  his  forelock.  *  A  case  o'  poachin' 
an'  a-knockin'  over  d'  head,  an'  a-lettin'  arf  o'  fire- 
arms, as  was  a  God-a-mussy  didn't  not  end  in  murder 
outright !  But  he'll  be  braught  in  manslaarter.  Sir 
Tummus  !     He'll  be  braught  in  manslaarter,  sure/y.' 

^  What's  happened  ?'  demanded  the  other  Tom,  some- 
what apathetically.  '  Who  have  you  caught  poaching 
now  ?' 

*  Why,  d'  jOM  moind.  Sir  Tummus,  as  I  sez,  moor 
'n  a  foortnight  agoo,  sez  I :  "  Dere  be  a  great,  taal, 
strappin'  gipsy-feller.  Sir  Tummus,  koind  a'  tramp- 
chap,  as  bin  a-loafin'  about  moor  'n  I  loike  de  look  on, 
along  o'  dese  'ere  dark  nights  an'  early  mornin's,"  sez 
I, — "  as  has  bin  seen  afoor  now  a-carryin'  of  a  gun,  an' 
hevs  a  koind  a'  mouse-lurcher-dawg  a-foUerin'  on 
nn,  as  wears  a  red-an'-yaller  ncckercher'  an'  brass 
earrin's  ?"...' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  remember,'  answered  Tom,  interrupting 
him,  an  uncomfortable  shadow  passing  over  his  face, — 
*  I  remember  ;  but  I  think  you're  really  very  likely  to 
be  mistaken  about  him,  Stubberfield — 'pon  my  honour 
I  do  !  The  man  may,  after  all,  be  up  to  no  harm. 
You're  set  against  him  because  he  happens  to  be  a  gipsy.' 
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No,  it  would  not  have  pleased  Tom  if,  just  now, 
when  Fate  seemed  to  be  bringing  him  nearer  to  his 
beloved  Sophy,  her  maternal  grandfather  were  to  be 
had  up  before  the  local  magistrates — himself  one  of  the 
number — upon  a  charge  of  poaching  with  violence. 
Yery  unpleasant  particulars  might  be  likely  to  ooze  out, 
and  it  was  altogether  a  contingency  to  be  prevented  if 
possible. 

'  No,  I  bean't  not  set  agin  un,  'cus-why  he  be  a 
gipsy-man  neither.  Sir  Tummus,'  protested  the  keeper. 
*  Bless  your  soul  an'  livin'  body,  Sir  Tummus,  naut  I ! 
Here  be  d'  facts  o'  de  cease  fur  you  to  let  lay,  or  teake 
up,  as  best  suits  your  moind/  And  he  then  proceeded 
to  make  a  statement  of  these  facts  in  his  native  dialect. 
In  plain  English  they  were  as  follows  : — 

As  he  was  going,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  upon  his  usual  rounds,  he  was  startled  at 
perceiving,  not  far  from  the  black  gate  which  separated 
the  Abbey  lands  from  those  of  Little  Stillingfleet,  4he 
figure  of  a  man  sitting  propped  up  against  the  straight 
stem  of  a  Scotch  fir.  His  head  was  bent  forward  upon 
his  breast  in  such  a  position  as  to  conceal  his  features, 
and  the  keeper  perceived,  to  his  horror,  that  a  small 
stream  of  blood  was  issuing  seemingly  from  a  wound  in 
the  left  arm,  round  which  a  handkerchief  had  been 
ineffectually  tied  by  way  of  a  bandage.  Alarmed  at  this 
discovery,  so  near  to  his  own  door,  and  fearing  that  the 
man  might  be  dead  or  dying,  in  consequence  of  some 
foul  play,  Stubberfield  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  witness 
as  to  the  position  in  which  the  body  had  been  found ; 
and  he  therefore  drew  forth  the  whistle  with  which  all 
the  Abbey  keepers  were  provided,  as  a  signal  to  one  of 
his  *  mates,'  whom  he  knew  at  that  hour  could  not  be  far 
off,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  combine  with  him  on  Ins 
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rounds.  At  the  shrill  sound  of  this  whistle  the  wounded 
man  had  lifted  his  head,  and  the  keeper  then  saw, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  that  his  countenance  was  (as  he 
now  expressed  it)  *  as  black  as  dat  'ere  dawg ;'  and  he 
pointed  to  the  retriever  at  his  heels.  This  circum- 
stance might,  perhaps,  have  alarmed  him  somewhat, 
had  he  not  at  once  recognised  in  the  sufferer  a  former 
acquaintance,  so  to  speak,  whose  colour  had  caused  him 
to  be  remembered,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  some 
years  since  he  had  seen  him. 

*  'Twur  dat  'ere  taal,  ruther  stoutish,  nigger-gent,' 
he  explained,  '  as  stayed  down  some  'ears  agoo,  along  o' 
Muster  St.  Cleer  nur  Little  Stillin'fleet,  an'  as  comed 
up  to  my  pleace  one  foornoon,  along  o'  missy  (as  was 
den  on'y  a  bit  of  a  tit  loike)  an'  dey  streange  outland- 
ish critters  (as  were  barbariums  or  foring  princes,  or 
some'ut),  a-lookin'  at  our  stuff -birds  an'  things — an' 
dat  'ere  great  big  trout  as  wur  found  in  the  toime  o'  ole 
Sir  Peckham,  a-screwged  in  d'  small  mill-stream  o'  my 
f arder ;  as  never  could  goo  fur  to  give  no  guess  nui* 
where  dat  'ere  comed  from,  nur  were  a-gooin'  to,  neider ; 
an'  wot  couldn't  not  goo  fur  to  satisfy  un,  'cus-why  dat 
'ere  bean't  not  got  no  Christian  tongue  in's  head — 
naut  he ! ' 

In  a  word,  by  the  time  his  '  mate '  had  come  to  his 
assistance,  he  had  recognised  our  old  friend  Mr.  Carver, 
alias  Wilson,  the  amusing  lecturer  at  the  George  Inn 
Assembly  Rooms,  the  ex-protector  of  the  unfortunate 
*  Sacerdotal  Remnants,'  and  the  guest,  some  years  ago, 
of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  St.  Clair,  '  as  wur  a-waitin'  now, 
down  nur  Stillin'fleet,  fur  to  be  took  to  church,  tho'  der 
he  dey  as  sez  as  he  won't  not  never  be  left  to  rest  quiet 
in  church-sile,  dey  do  !  ' 

Tom  Hickathrift  winced  just  a  little  at  this  remark; 
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for,  to  augur  from  the  letters  which  were  now  in  his 
pocket,  this  rustic  prediction  seemed  to  be  not  impos- 
sible of  fulfilment. 

*  But  what  makes  you  fancy  that  this  ^black  man 
came  to  harm  through  the  gipsy?'  he  inquired,  re- 
calling his  wandering  thoughts  with  an  efibrt. 

The  gamekeeper  then  continued  his  story.  The 
black  '  nigger- gent '  having  been  conveyed,  it  appeared, 
to  the  adjacent  cottage,  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
reply  to  his  questioners,  although  after  a  somewhat 
hazy  and  ambiguous  fashion,  easily  to  be  accounted  for 
by  his  sufferings.  It  would  seem,  from  what  the 
Stubberfield  family  could  gather,  that  Mr.  Carver  had 
hired  a  closed  fly  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Souther- 
bourne,  where  he  happened  to  be  staying,  with  the  in- 
tention, as  he  stated,  of  dining  with  Mr.  Francis  St. 
Clair,  or  at  any  rate  of  paying  him  an  evening  visit. 
When,  however,  he  had  proceeded  half  way  down  the 
approach  to  the  house  he  had  encountered  a  labourer, 
who  informed  him  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  died  sud- 
denly that  very  morning  ;  and  not  wishing  to  disturb 
the  family  by  a  sound  of  wheels  so  soon  after  the  sad 
event,  though  he  was  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining 
particulars,  he  had  ordered  his  fly-man  to  di'aw  ofi"  into 
a  field  near  to  the  road  and  await  his  return,  whilst  he 
started  off  to  make  his  inquiries  on  foot.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  and  he  had  not,  therefore,  been  able  to 
regain  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  conveyance ;  and 
here  he  became  so  irrelevant  and  vague  that  Tom 
Stubberfield,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  developed  a 
theory  of  his  own,  felt  called  upon  to  assist  his  memory, 
and  he  had  succeeded  at  last  in  establishing  what  he 
looked  upon  as  an  imbroken  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  which  he  now  exj^omided  to  his  young  master 
with  some  pride. 
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*■  "  You  didn't  not  goo  fur  to  fiial  in/'  sez  I,  "  wid  a 
loafin',  poaching  gipsy  koind  a'  feller,  as  wur  a-liangin' 
about  here  in  d'  foornoon,  an'  a-up  to  noa  good  neider, 
as  has  bin  seen  afoor  now  a-carryin'  o'  a  gun,  an'  hevs  a 
koind  a  mouse-lurcber-dawg  a  follerin'  at  his  heels?" 
sez  I.     An'  den  he  sets  to  and  considers,  an'  when  we 
wont  fur  to  help's  recollections  furthermoor,  sez  he, 
*'  Wal,  now  you  mentions  it,"  sez  he,  "  an'  dis  'ere  taal 
man  wid's  red  neckercher  an'  mouse-lurcher-dawg,  .  .  . 
I  do  goo  fur  to  moind,"  sez  he,  *'  as,  jest  afoor  dat  'ere 
shot  wur  fired  .  .  ."  "As  how  you  seed  dat  'ere  man," 
sez  I, ''  a-standin'  not  fur  arf  ?  "    "■  Wal,"  sez  he,  afoor 
he  give  me  toime  to  say  no  moor,  ''right  you  do  be,"  sez 
he,  "  an'  jest  you  help  me  to  get  at  my  shay,"  sez  he, 
"  an'  goo  fur  to  git  up  to  Lunnon,  to  see  my  medicle 
man  as  '11  set  me  to  roights,"  sez  he,  ''  better  nur  any 
o'  your  country  sawbotinses !  "     An'  den,  a-turnin'  to 
my  mate,  "  Lookee,  my  good'  feller,"   sez  ho   (fur  he 
conductis  hisself  right  thro'  like  a  rale  gent,  he  do), 
"  who'll  goo  fur  to  see  after  my  close-fly  ?  "  said  he ;. 
an'  goos  fur  to  arst  wot  toime  de  next  railwa^'-train 
startis  fur  Lunnon;  an'  sez  he  to  my  mate,  "Be  arf, 
my   good   feller,"    sez   he,   "  an'   git   my   caridge  an' 
bosses  down  dis  'ere  roiid,  if  so  be  as  can  ;  an'  I  doan't 
care,"  sez  he,  "  nur  I  meiike  it  well  worth  your  while, 
on'y,"  sez  he,  "  git  me  out  o'  dis  'ere  pleiice  wid  yer 
daanged  popguns  an'  poachers,"  sez  he.      An'  while 
my  mate  he  wur  arf  to  Black  Hoss,  to  see  after's  two- 
hoss-fly,  "  daanged,"  sez  I  to  my  own  self,  "  if  I  doan't 
goo  fur  to  put  all  dis  'ere  queer  kettle  o'  fish  afoor  de 
young   Sir   Tummus   hisself !"  an'  so   here   I   do   be, 
sure/y.' 

'  A  queer  kettle  of  fish,'  indeed  ;  but  upon  one  point 
the  mind  of  *  the  young  Sir  Tummus  '  was  considerably 
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relieved.  Sophy's  maternal  grandfather  had  not  actually 
been  taken  red-handed  in  the  fact,  and  Mr.  Carver, 
whatever  his  adventure  had  been,  seemed  anxious  to 
proceed  at  once  to  London  without  prosecuting  further 
inquiries.  Would  that  he  had  departed,  thought  Tom, 
before  Stubberfield  had  made  him  aware  of  his  dis- 
covery ;  for,  in  his  position  of  local  magistrate,  he  could 
hardly  now  let  such  a  suspicious  circumstance  pass 
without  investigation.  The  whole  thing  was  certainly 
very  provoking. 

*  I  don't  really  see,'  he  said,  after  musing  for  some 
minutes,  '  that  you've  proved  anything  against  the 
gipsy  after  all.  Carver  seems  to  have  been  shot  in  the 
arm,  but  probabl}^  through  some  accidental  circum- 
stance. We  can't  say  till  we've  heard  both  sides.  It 
seems  hardly  fair  to  accuse  a  man  of  murdering  another 
at  night  only  because  he  happens  to  have  been  seen 
near  the  place  in  the  morning;  and  I  don't  see  why  his 
being  there  proves  for  certain  that  he  was  after  the  g^tne.' 

'  Toime'll  show.  Sir  Tummus  ;  toime'll  show  ! '  re- 
turned Stubberfield  ominously.  '  Fur  me  an'  my  mates 
'11  hev  un.  Sir  Tummus,  an'  no  misteiike,  one  o'  dese 
foine  days.  We  be  a-goin'  to  set  a  reg'lar  claam  fur 
un,  we  be !  Dey  do  say  as  he  be  a-sleepin'  up  in  d'  ole 
barn  over  at  One  Chimb'ly  Farm,  as  ne'er  a  one  won't 
never  live  in  ;  'cus-why  it  bin  haanted  ;  but.  Lor' !  dey 
pheasantis,  dey  bean't  afeered  o'  ghoastis,  loike  we 
Christians ;  an'  dey  do  say  as  how  some  un  be  seen 
a-goin'  into  dat  'ere  barn  a-ticin'  on  un  along  o'  harse- 
beans,  dey  do,  as  my  missus  found,  sure///,  in  de  crop  o' 
one  as  she  had  to  wring  de  neck  on ;  'cus-why  it  got 
claamed  o'  missy's  man,  down  at  Stillin'fleet,  on'y  dat 
got  arf,  claam  an'  aal,  an'  so  't  wur  we  come  on  un.  It 
■s^-ur  one  o'  missy's  new  spring-claams.  .  .  .' 
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Here  was  another  disagreeable  allusion  !  .  .  .  Not 
tliat  Sir  Thomas  objected  to  Sophy  trapping  his  phea- 
sants ;  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  he  knew 
perfectly  well,  for  she  had  never  made  the  least  con- 
cealment of  it.  lie  knew,  also,  that  Stubberfield  knew 
it,  and  that  he  (Stubberfield)  knew  that  he  (Thomas 
Hickathrif t)  knew  it ;  but  all  the  same  he  was  annoyed 
that  the  subject  should  be  broached  just  now. 

'■  I  think  I'd  better  go  round  to  your  place  and  look 
into  this  affair  myself,'  he  said.  '  I'll  just  hurry  through 
breakfast  with  her  ladyship  whilst  you  go  downstairs 
and  get  a  glass  of  ale.  Mind,  not  a  word  of  all  this  to  the 
servants  !  If  you've  told  them  anything  already,  pass 
it  off  as  a  mere  accident.  It  really  isn't  just  to  accuse 
a  man  till  one's  quite  sure  he's  guilty.' 

*  Sir  Tummus  he  al'us  wur  turrible  partial  to  aal  dey 
gipsy-tramp  koind  a'  customers,'  mused  Stubberfield, 
as  he  betook  himself,  well  pleased,  to  the  servants'  hall, 
where  the  beer  always  flowed  freely. 

Breakfast  over.  Sir  Thomas  counter-ordered  his 
horse,  embraced  his  mother  (who  still  exacted  this  tri- 
bute from  her  idol  whenever  he  was  about  to  absent 
himself  for  more  than  ten  minutes),  and  sent  for  Stub- 
berfield from  the  lower  regions.  Then,  having  lit  a 
short  pipe,  and  given  his  keeper  permission  to  do  the 
same,  master  and  man  passed  together  out  of  the  Abbey 
gateway,  and  down  the  High  Street  on  their  way  to  the 
lower  fir-belt. 

For  some  time  they  continued  their  way  in  silence, 
Sir  Thomas  having  indeed  proposed  that  the  keeper 
should  smoke,  with  a  view  of  interrupting  at  least,  if 
not  of  stopping  altogether,  his  easy  flow  of  conversa- 
tion, which  somehow  this  morning  had  a  tendency  to 
turn  into  the  wrong  channel. 
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'  Derc  she  do  goo/  lie  remarked,  however,  at  length, 
as  they  were  nearing  the  turn  to  the  railway  station, 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  pointing  down  to 
the  left  with  the  butt- end. 

*  "Who  ?'  asked  Sir  Thomas,  looking  up  quickly. 
He  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  the  pronoun 

*  she,'  in  rustic  parlance,  might  mean  many  things  be- 
sides a  woman. 

*  Two-hoss  close-fly,'  explained  the  keeper,  still 
pointing ;  and  he  then  added,  after  scanning  the  road 
with  more  attention,  '■  No  ;  here  she  do  coom.' 

Tom  Hickathrif t  followed  with  his  eyes  the  butt-end 
of  the  pipe,  and  perceived  in  the  distance  a  large  closed 
fly,  with  two  horses,  standing  out,  black  and  lumbering, 
upon  the  white  turnpike-road,  almost  as  though  it  had 
been  a  mourning-coach. 

*He  be  gaan  up  to  Lunnon,'  said  Stubberfield,  'to 
see  his  medicle  man,  he  be.  Shouldn't  wonner  if  we 
heard  nothin'  on  im.  no  moor.' 

Sir  Thomas  felt  immensely  relieved. 

'The  morning  express  has  just  started,'  he  said, 
consulting  his  watch.  '  We'd  better  wait  and  question 
the  fly-man.' 

This  they  did,  just  as  he  was  apparently  turning  off 
to  refresh  himself  and  his  horses  at  the  George  ;  and 
indeed,  supposing  Carver's  story  to  have  been  true,  both 
he  and  his  beasts  would  need  rest  and  refreshment, 
after  their  night's  work,  before  starting  on  their  return 
drive. 

In  almost  everj^  particular  this  storj^  was  confirmed 
by  the  fly-man.  But  one  or  two  important  facts  had 
been  omitted  by  Mr.  Carver.  The  man  had  been  hired 
several  hours  after  the  time  at  which  it  is  usual  for 

*  fares '  to  go  out  to  dinner ;  and  he  had  been  told  that 
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he  would  liavc  to  return  in  time  to  catch  the  early- 
express,  which  left  Southcrbourne  in  the  small  hours 
for  Dover ;  and  also  that  a  fly,  with  firmly-closing 
windows  and  shutters,  would  be  indispensable,  as  the 
black  gentleman  was  on  his  way  to  fetch  a  young  lady 
patient,  whose  delicate  health  would  not  admit  of  her 
running  even  the  slightest  possible  risk  of  cold.  Such 
a  conveyance  had  only  been  procured  with  difficulty, 
most  of  the  seaside  flys  being  anything  but  air-tight ; 
but,  the  fly-man  explained,  a  friend  in  *  the  black 
business '  had  finally  the  good  nature  to  oblige  him, 
and  hence  the  very  natural  resemblance  presented  by 
his  carriage  to  a  mourning-coach. 

He  added,  in  conclusion,  that,  from  Mr.  Carver's 
conversation,  he  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
an  eminent  physician  ;  and  also  that,  besides  being  in 
delicate  health,  he  was  informed  that  the  young  lady 
he  had  been  chartered  to  convey  away  was  likewise  of 
unsound  intellect,  and  that  she  might,  consequently, 
make  some  show  of  resistance. 

*  "  The  young  lady  .' "  '  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas,  now 
fairly  bewildered. 

*"i)c  young  leadyV^^  repeated  Tom  Stubberficld, 
with  a  low  whistle. 

Where  was  this  mystery  going  to  end  ?  It  was 
imperatively  necessary,  now,  that  Sophy  should  be 
interrogated  at  once.  What  inexplicable  midnight 
danger  had  threatened  the  desolate  and  unprotected 
girl  ? 

'  The  young  Sir  Tummus '  felt  that  his  brain  was 
in  a  whirl ;  and,  leaving  the  gamekeeper  to  glean 
further  particulars  from  the  driver,  he  strode  off  at 
once   across    the    fields    in    the    direction    of    Little 


Stillingfleet. 
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Chapter  XYIII. 

When  Tom  Ilickatlirift  entered  the  sitting-room,  lie 
found  Sophy  leaning  back  languidly  in  an  arm-chair. 
She  was  wrapped  in  the  green  plaid  shawl,  and  looked, 
he  thought,  very  pale  and  miserable. 

'  She  hev  quite  broke  down  to-day,'  Jane  whispered 
to  him,  as  she  opened  the  door.     '  An'  no  wonder  ! ' 

Sophy's  first  words  were  a  surprise  to  him. 

*  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ! '  she  exclaimed,  stretching 
out  both  hands.     '  I  feel  so  dreadfully  lonely  ! ' 

Sir  Thomas,  who  had  felt  rather  guilty  at  the  idea 
of  presenting  himself  again  so  soon,  was  at  once 
reassured. 

*  Sit  down,'  she  went  on,  rather  excitedly,  as  she 
pointed  to  a  chair.  *  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
Devil.' 

The  young  man  raised  his  eyebrows  in  momentary 
astonishment,  notwithstanding  he  had  long  ago  realised 
the  fact  that  Sophy,  owing  to  her  exceptional  bringing 
up,  came  out  now  and  then  with  rather  unexpected 
things. 

*  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  all  I  know,'  he 
answered,  smiling  faintly  ;  *  but  I'm  afraid  that  isn't 
much.     I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  glad  it  is  so.' 

^  Well,  then,  to  begin  with,  no  sensible  person 
believes  now  in  the  Devil  at  all:    do  they?' 

Tom  Hickathrift  looked  very  grave.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  a  *  sensible  person,'  but  he  did  believe  in  the 
Devil.  Not  exactly  in  a  fiend,  hoofed  and  horned,  of 
the  Incjokhhij  Legend  type ;  but  in  a  decidedly  personal 
and  ubiquitous  Spirit  of  Evil,  who  appeared  to  him  to 
be  too  intimately  connected  with  his  religious  culture 
to  be  set  aside  without  deep  consideration.     Religion, 
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he  had  always  felt,  was  in  some  manner  like  the  card- 
castles  of  his  infancy.  Remove  but  one  card,  and  the 
■whole  fabric  became  imperilled ;  and  much  salutary 
and  fundamental  teaching  seemed  to  be  founded  upon 
a  belief  in  Demonology.  The  question  was,  how  to 
tell  her  this  without  seeming  superstitious  or  narrow- 
minded  ? 

^  He  used  to  say,'  she  went  on,  before  he  could 
answer,  as  she  looked  absently  into  the  fire,  and  played 
with  the  little  silver  ring  upon  her  finger,  *  that  though 
many  people  still  believed  in  much  that  was  to  him 
incredible,  no  sensible  person  believed  now  in  the  Devil, 
the  real  alive  Devil  of  the  olden  times,  who  came  down 
chimneys,  and  looked  in  at  windows,  and  was  only 
invented  by  the  priests  to  frighten  people.  He  said 
that,  if  you  were  to  get  even  a  bishop  up  into  a  corner, 
and  to  ask  him  dispassionately,  when  no  one  was 
listening,  he  would  try  at  first  to  turn  off  the  subject, 
but  that  by-and-by  he  would  tell  you,  quite  in  a 
whisper,  that  he  didn't  believe  in  him  a  bit — that  is, 
of  course,'  she  added,  *  a  reaUy  cultivated  bishop,  going 
with  the  times.' 

*  Your  poor  father  had  very  strange  ideas  upon  a 
great  many  subjects,'  said  Tom,  guardedly  ;  '  and  for 
this  reason  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  many  years  since 
he  talked  with  "  a  really  cultivated  bishop."  ' 

'  Yes ;  I  don't  remember  any  bishop  coming  here 
in  my  time  ;  and  the  Vladika,  or  Prince-Bishop  of 
Montenegro,  who  was  a  friend  of  his,  is  not,  I  believe, 
a  very  religious  man ;  but,  on  the  Rhine,  we  fell  in 
with  a  great  many  very  celebrated  doctors  and  pro- 
fessors of  different  persuasions.  We  used  to  have  long 
theological  discussions,  and  on  this  one  point  they 
seemed  nearly  all  of  them  to  agree.' 
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*  I  dare  say  you  are  thinking  of  some  of  those  un- 
happy German  philosophers  and  professors  of  chemis- 
try who  believe  in  nothing,'  said  Tom,  with  some 
spirit. 

*  I  can't  imagine  that  this  part  of  your  belief  can 
make  you  any  happier,'  she  answered,  smiling  sadly. 

*  O  Tom,'  she  added  suddenly,  quite  changing  her  tone, 

*  I  am  so,  so  miserable  and  broken  down  to-day !  .  .  . 
I  have  gone  through  so  much !  .  .  .  Much  more  than 
you  know  of !  .  .  .  All  this  has  made  me  full  of  all 
kinds  of  odd  fancies — I  thought,  this  morning,  that  I 
was  going  mad ! ' 

She  clasped  her  head  with  both  hands,  as  though  to 
prevent  her  senses  from  taking  flight ;  and  Tom  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  filling  with  tears. 

'  You  are  worn  out,  dear,'  said  he  tenderly,  wheel- 
ing himself  towards  her  in  his  low  chair ;  *  and  no 
wonder.  I  wish  you  would  come  away  and  stay  at  the 
Abbey.'  • 

'Not  yet,  Tom — not  till  everything  is  quite  over;' 
and  she  cast  an  almost  terrified  glance  at  the  ceiling. 

A  long  pause  now  ensued.  Tom  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  with  regard  to  '  everything,'  by  which  she 
had  evidently  intended  to  indicate  the  '  fijial  arrange- 
ments ;'  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  produce,  just 
then,  the  letters  contained  in  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
which,  he  feared,  would  only  have  confirmed  her  in  her 
heresies. 

Sophy  now  left  off  holding  her  senses  together, 
and  allowed  her  hands  to  fall  listlessly  upon  the  arms 
of  the  chair.  Tom  took  one  of  them  in  his,  quite 
gently,  and  as  if  by  accident.  She  did  not  withdraw 
it,  and  by-and-by,  still  gazing  into  the  fire,  she  con- 
tinued absently, — 
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*  Dear  Tom,  you  have  always  been  so  very  kind — 
too  kind  to  me.  ...  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  all 
this  morning,  and  of  how  utterly  unworthy  I  am,  and 
of  how  .  .  .* 

*  Don't  say  that ! '  exclaimed  the  young  man,  inter- 
rupting her  eagerly,  and  stroking  her  hand.  *  Who 
could  I  find  like  you  in  the  whole  world  ?  ' 

'  It's  very  likely  a  good  deal  wasted  upon  me,*  she 
went  on  dreamily,  '  as  most  real  devotion  nearly  always 
is ;  but  still,  it  isn't  quife^  for  I  know  how  good,  how 
really  good  and  kind  you  are  .  .  .' 

*  Don't!  don't!'  he  protested  again.  He  was  holding 
her  hand  to  his  lips  now  and  covering  it  -with  kisses. 
*  It  is  J  who  am  not  half  good  enough  to  sit  at  your 
feet ! ' 

^  Oh,  yes,  you  are ;  a  thousand  times  too  good,  as 
every  one  knows :  but  I  suppose  it's  always  like  this. 
.  .  .  There's  a  French  saying  about  it,  which  you 
mightn't,  perhaps,  understand.  One  lovcs^  and  the 
other  submits.  Or,  perhaps,  you  love  a  person  with 
your  whole  heart  and  soul ;  and  he  bears  with  you, 
and  accepts  it,  and  forgives  you  for  caring  about  him. 
But  he  can  live  without  jou  ;  he  can  go  away  ;  you  are 
not  necessary  to  his  life ;  while,  perhaps,  some  other 
dear,  kind  creature,  whom  yow  only  like  ''second-best,'* 
though  very  dearly  .  .  .  But  I  am  forgetting,'  she 
said,  breaking  off  suddenly.  *  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  Devil.' 

Yes,  Tom  would  rather  she  talked  even  about  the 
Devil  than  that  she  should  go  on  rambling  thus,  with 
this  weary,  absent  look  on  her  face,  as  if  she  had  quite 
forgotten  that  he  was  there,  sitting  at  her  feet,  kissing 
her  listless  hand,  and  loving  her  with  a  love  that 
seemed  to  be  too  deep  for  words  ! 
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*  Let's  talk  about  the  Devil,  then,'  lie  said,  rather 
"bitterly.  '  AYhat  do  you  want  to  know  about  him  ? 
All  my  knowledge  is  at  your  disposal.' 

*  Promise  first  that  you  won't  laugh  at  me  ? '  she 
began,  raising  herself  in  her  chair  and  scrutinising  the 
features  of  her  slave. 

*  I  promise,'  he  answered  fervently.  He  had  never 
felt  less  inclined  to  laugh  in  his  life. 

*  "Well,  then,'  she  began,  *  I  determined  last  night 
to  sit  up  in  the  summer-room  tcith  him.^  (She  shud- 
dered here,  and  looked  up  at  the  left-hand  comer  of 
the  ceiling.)  *  Every  one  advised  me  not  to,  but  I 
would.     It  was  a  horrible,  horrible  night ! ' 

*  You  ought  not  to  have  done  it,'  protested  Tom 
warmly     *  It  could  have  done  no  good  ! ' 

*  No,  I  know  that,  but  I  wanted  to  so  much ;  and 
so  I  took  my  things,  my  knitting,  my  *'  Omar  Khay- 
yam " — a  book  you  never  heard  of — and  the  New 
Testament  .  .  .' 

*  I'm  glad  you  took  tliat,^  said  Tom,  with  satisfac- 
tion. *  It  was  what  you  ought  to  have  read.  I'm  sure 
you  found  it  a  comfort.' 

*  Some  parts  of  it  calmed  and  soothed  me,  and  made 
me  feel  happier;  but  there  were  others  about  the 
^' wrath  to  come,"  and  "Beelzebub,  the  Prince  of 
Devils,"  which  I  didn't  care  for.' 

*  In  every  hook  there  are  some  parts  one  prefers  to 
others,'  was  all  Tom  could  think  of  by  way  of  repl}^ 

*  Yes  ;  and  then  I  began  to  wonder  about  life  and 
death,  and  the  after-death ;  and  m}^  "Omar  Khayyam" 
too,  had  in  it  something  about  hell ;  and  I  wondered  if 
he,  my  father,  who  had  always  been  kind  to  the  poor, 
and  who  had  harmed  no  one,  could  be  doomed  to  be 
tormented  after  his  good,  sad,  quiet  life,  just  because 
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lie  couldn't  quite  tliink  like  everybody  else  ;  and  I 
settled  in  my  own  mind  that,  if  there  is  a  just  and 
good  God,  he  would  be  forgiven.' 

*  That's  a  question  no  one  can  answer,'  returned  the 
young  man  reverently.  *  With  God  all  things  are 
possible.' 

'  This  set  me  thinking  about  hell  and  devils,'  Sophy 
continued ;  *  and  then  a  horrid  frightening  story 
came  into  my  head,  which  was  told  me  by  that 
Italian  who  stayed  with  us  in  the  spring.  It  was 
about  seeing  the  Devil  in  a  looking-glass,  and  this 
made  me  rather  nervous  ;  and  then  I  thought  about 
old  Farmer  Saxby  at  One- Chimney  Farm — you  know 
the  story — and  how  it  was  said  that  the  Devil  tried  to 
take  away  his  body.  Jane  had  begun  to  talk  about  it 
downstairs,  to  prevent  me  from  sitting  up ;  but  she 
stopped,  for  fear  of  frightening  me  ;  and  then  I  guessed 
the  reason  why  Mrs.  Weller  had  seemed  to  object  to 
sitting  up  with  him — sJie^  who  is  so  used  to  dead  bodies 
— and  there  was  a  horrid  moaning  sound  at  the  window, 
and  my  candle  was  getting  very  low  .  .  .' 

Tom  Ilickathrif  t,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  brave 
as  a  lion,  felt  as  though  his  blood  was  beginning  to  freeze. 

*  And  then,'  she  went  on,  '  to  reassure  myself,  I  un- 
covered his  face  and  looked  at  him,  and  he  didn't  look 
the  same  ;  and  then  ...  I  was  frightened.' 

Overcome  by  this  memory,  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  remained  for  some  minutes  silent. 

*  You  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  sit  up 
there  ! '  said  Tom  earnestl3\  *  It  was  too  much  for  you. 
I  wish  I  had  been  here  ! ' 

*  You  couldn't  have  stopped  me — nobody  could  ;  and 
it  was  just  afterwards  that  the  dreadful  thing  hap- 
pened.' 
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'What  dreadful  thing?'  inquired  Tom,  his  hair 
seeming  ahnost  to  bristle  with  ajDprehension. 

*  One  of  two  terrible  things  must  have  happened/ 
replied  Sophy  solemnly,  and  becoming  even  paler  than 
she  was  before.  '  Either  I  went  mad,  audi fanciedJ.  saw, 
or  else  I  really  did  see  .  .  .' 

*  WJ(at  .^'  Tom  again  demanded,  breathlessly. 

*  Either  some  dreadful  black  demon  coming  to  me 
as  he  did  to  old  Farmer  Saxby's  nephew,  coming  in  at 
the  window,  and  reaching  out  with  his  great  black 
hands  .  .  .' 

*  Coming  in  at  the  windoic  V  repeated  Tom  Hicka- 
thrift,  horror-striken. 

*  Yes,  and  sliding  it  up  quite  gently  .  .  .  either 
tlm^  or  else  some  one  in  a  mask,  like  the  highwajrmen 
in  the  olden  time,  trying  to  get  in  and  rob  the  house, 
as  there  was  a  ladder  so  near  the  window,  or,  perhaps, 
only  wanting  to  get  at  the  pigeons,  and  not  seeing  me 
because  my  candle  was  so  low.  I  have  thought  sillce, 
however,  that  I  ought  to  hope  that  I  went  mad,  or  that 
it  was  even  some  evil  spirit,  for,  if  it  was  a  man^  I'm 
afraid  I  must  have  killed  him.' 

^Killed  him  /'  repeated  Tom,  in  astonishment. 

'  Yes.  I  caught  hold  of  that  gun  in  my  fright — 
the  gun  which  was  loaded  with  the  golden  bullet.  .  .  . 
I  pointed  it  at  the  window  and  fired,  and  I  heard  a 
scream,  and  something  heavy,  like  a  man,  fell  off  the 
ladder.' 

*  Good  God  ! '  exclaimed  Tom,  perceiving  at  length 
a  clue  to  this  mystery.  *  You've  escaped  some  detest- 
able plot !  That  scoundrel  must  have  meant  to  have 
drugged  you,  and  carried  you  off  by  force.  Thank 
goodness,  the  gun  was  there,  and  that  you  had  the 
pluck  to  pepper  him.     Thank  goodness,  too,  that  by 
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this  time  he's  half-way  to  London.     We  found  out  that 
he'd  gone  up  by  the  eleven  o'clock  express.' 

'  How,'  asked  Sophy,  bewildered,  '  could  a  devil  go 
up  to  London  in  a  train?' 

Sir  Thomas  then  informed  her  of  Stubbcrfield's 
discovery  in  the  lower  fir-belt,  of  Carver's  wounded 
arm,  and  of  the  fly-man's  story. 

She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  ;  but  every- 
thing seemed  now  as  clear  as  daylight.  She  was  re- 
lieved, too,  to  think  that,  after  all,  she  had  not  been 
guilty  of  manslaughter. 

'  And  he  helped  to  cast  that  bullet  himself ! '  she 
exclaimed,  musingly.  *  He  always  said  it  would  never 
miss  its  mark.' 

^  My  dear  Sophy,'  said  Tom  earnestly,  '  you  really 
mustn't  stay  on  here  any  longer  by  yourself.  Come 
back  with  me  to  the  Abbey.' 

*  Not  now  that  this  is  explained,'  she  answered, 
with  comparative  cheerfulness.  '  I  assure  you,  you 
needn't  be  alarmed  about  me.  He  was  coming,  evi- 
dently to  carry  off  Adele.  You  remember  her — that 
pretty  French  girl  who  was  stapng  here  once,  and 
whom  your  mother  asked  to  the  ball  ? ' 

Tom  was  obliged  to  confess  that,  though  he  remem- 
bered the  circumstance  of  her  stay,  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  her  personal  appearance  whatever.  He  did 
not  think  that  he  should  know  her  again.  The  fact 
was,  he  had  no  eyes  for  anybody  but  Sophy.  She  was 
a  little  disappointed  at  this. 

*I  should  have  thought  that  you  would  have  re- 
membered her,'  she  said,  in  rather  an  aggrieved  tone. 
*  She  was  so  very  nice  and  pretty,  and  she  liked  you.^ 

Adele  having  been  almost  Sophy's  only  female 
friend,  and  Tom  nearly  the  only  eligible  young  man  of 
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her  acquaintance  {save  one),  she  had  always  intended — 
for  most  women  are  born  match-makers  —  that  they 
should  one  day  marry,  and  '  be  happy  ever  afterwards/ 
some  day  in  the  far  future,  when  Adele  had  got  over 
her  fancy  for  the  young  Professor,  and  when  she  her- 
self had  quite  done  with  Tom,  and  could  spare  him, 
and  when  he  had  long  since  got  over  his  devotion  for 
her. 

'  Yes,  he  must  have  been  certainly  coming  to  carry 
off  poor  Adele,'  she  went  on.  ^Perhaps  in  that  dim 
light  he  mistook  me  for  her  ;  for  he  was  near-sighted, 
you  remember  ;  he  always  wore  gold  spectacles  .  .  .  .' 

'  It  is  some  time  ago,'  said  Tom ;  *  and  I  think 
I  only  saw  him  once.  I  was  not  here  the  night  he 
lectured.' 

*Well,  he  wore  spectacles.  That  used  to  be  her 
room,  too,  when  she  was  here.  She  corresponded  with 
him  then,  although  she  hated  him ;  and  I*ve  no  doubt 
she  may  have  described  it  to  him.  She  had  a  way  of 
always  beginning  her  letters  by  describing  the  room  in 
which  she  was  writing.  He  knew,  also,  that  it  was 
almost  our  only  guest-chamber,  and  he  slept  there 
himself  when  he  came.' 

'  But  I  can't  think  what  his  object  can  have  been.' 

'  In  the  first  place,'  answered  Sophy,  '  he  was  very 
much  in  love  with  her.  You  can  fancj",  can't  you, 
that  if  one  was  in  love  with  anj^body  one  might  wish 
to  carry  them  off?' 

*  I  can,  indeed,'  rejoined  the  young  man,  with 
fervour. 

*  Secondly,'  she  continued,  'Adele  was  a  clairvoyante ; 
she  could  mesmerise  people,  and  go  into  trances.  She 
said  herself  that  it  was  almost  all  nonsense  and  make- 
believe  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  she  knew  all  the  tricks  of  the 
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trade,  and  she  would  have  been  most  useful  to  him  in  his 
profession.  I  dare  say  he  fancied  that,  though  she 
disliked  him  now,  she  might  get  to  like  him  in  time. 
Some  people  do  fancy  this,  I've  heard,  though  I  should 
think  it  was  a  great  mistake.'  She  said  this  quite 
absently,  with  her  gaze  fixed  upon  the  fire. 

*  You  really  think  it  is  ? '  inquired  Tom,  anxiously  ; 

*  and  yet  one  sees  Time  work  such  wonders  ! ' 

*  Not  with  a  hlaclc  man,  I  think,'  replied  Sophy. 
*I  fancy  the  people  must  be  of  the  same  colour.' 

Tom  had,  at  any  rate,  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  not  hlacl'. 

*  All  this,'  Sophy  went  on,  *  makes  one  mider stand 
his  reason  for  wishing  to  run  away  mth  her.  He 
thought,  too,  that  she  was  here ;  a  letter  had  come 
from  him  only  that  morning.  .  .  .' 

'  Did  you  notice  the  post-mark  ?' 

*  No,  but  I  can  easily  look ;  his  letters  are  all  in 
this  drawer.'  She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  went 
towards  a  square  oak  cabinet  "with  twisted  legs,  which 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  When  opened,  it 
contained  a  larger  assemblage  of  drawers  than  Tom 
had  ever  before  seen  in  a  single  article  of  furniture. 
From  one  of  these  she  drew  forth  a  packet  of  Carver's 
letters.  The  last  letter  was  at  the  top.  *  It  has  the 
Southerbourne  post-mark,'  she  said,  after  examining  it. 

*  This  is  almost  a  certain  sign  that  he  was  there.  How 
stupid  of  me  not  to  have  guessed  at  once  ! ' 

*  I  don't  wonder  you  didn't  guess  it.  Who  could 
have  thought  he  would  have  behaved  in  this  way  ? ' 

*  Oh,  we  always  knew  he  had  no  moral  sense.  No- 
thing in  him  ought  to  have  surprised  me ;  but  my 
mind  was  filled  with  foolish  superstitions.  It  was  his 
black  hand  that  frightened  me.     If  it  had  been  lighter 
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I  should  have  seen  his  white  nails,  and  then  I  should 
have  known  who  it  was/ 

*  I  still  think/  said  Tom,  in  a  serious  voice,  *  that 
you  have  escaped  a  great  danger.' 

'  I  am  sure,'  answered  she,  *  that  when  he  saw  that 
it  was  not  Adele,  but  me,  he  would  have  gone  away. 
He  was  afraid  of  me ;  for  he  could  never  mesmerise 
me.  He  used  to  say  I  was  very  strongly  magnetic, 
and  could  have  mesmerised  him.  I  can  assure  you,  he 
only  wanted  Adele,  and  those  were  his  motives — 
imless,  indeed,  he  only  wished  to  take  her  away  from 
that  other  man.' 

*  Which  other  man  do  you  mean  ?* 

*  Oh,  the  man  she  really  liked.  We  used  to  speak 
of  him  always  as  her  "  second  husband."  ' 

*  Her  second  husband  !  And  she  has  not  yet  been 
married  to  her  first ! ' 

*No;  but  this  was  the  man  she  hoped  to  marry 
some  day  ;  ...  he  was  too  poor  to  marry  her  ^et. 
He  was  a  professor  of  elocution.' 

Girls  were  proverbially  odd  in  their  ideas.  Sir 
Thomas  knew  this.  He  never  expected  them  to  think 
or  act  as  he  did,  but  this  notion  struck  him  as  more 
than  peculiar. 

*  I  hope,'  said  he,  looking  down  upon  her  in  gentle 
reproof,  '  that  9/ou  haven't  got  two  husbands  in  your 
mind  at  the  same  time?' 

'  I  haven't  got  one  !^  she  answered,  with  a  little 
sigh,  at  which  he  did  not  feel  altogether  comforted. 

*  Perhaps,'  he  said  suddenly,  just  as  she  was  about 
to  shut  the  outer  doors  of  the  cabinet,  '  there  may  be 
in  some  of  those  drawers  papers  belonging  to  your 
poor  father.  Before  settling  everything  finally,  we 
ought  to  look  if  he  has  left  any  directions.' 
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*  He  has,  I  think,  and  they  are  in  this  box.  He 
told  me  so  before  he  died  ; '  and  she  went  to  the  green 
despatch-box,  and  opened  it  with  the  little  gold  key. 

Her  heart  bled  as  she  looked  at  the  objects  it  con- 
tained, seeming,  as  they  did,  to  be  still  warm  from  the 
touch  of  the  dead  man.  It  was  filled  chiefly  with 
letters  from  personal  friends  of  all  nations;  amongst 
which  there  were  several  from  the  Great  Prophet, 
together  with  papers  bearing  upon  the  Cause.  There 
was  also  a  passport,  a  bank-book,  a  pair  of  earrings — 
which  had  belonged  to  Sophy's  mother — and  a  little 
money.  This  was  all.  The  directions  were  evidently 
in  a  top  compartment,  into  which  she  never  remembered 
to  have  looked.  She  opened  this  now,  Tom  leaning 
over  her,  and  came  upon  two  sheets  of  note-paper. 
The  edges  of  both  of  these  had  been  turned  up  by 
some  considerate  assistant,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a 
small  paper  tra}'.  This  had  been  done  in.  order  that 
the  blind  man  might  know  the  boundaries  allotted  to 
his  pen,  and  form  his  characters,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  centre.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  however, 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  they  had  been  traced  after 
he  had  lost  his  sight ;  for  the  sentences  had  all  that 
tendency  to  run  up  to  the  right,  to  which  Sophy  had 
once  called  his  attention.  Upon  the  first  sheet  of 
paper  they  read  the  following  words  : — 

'  Should  I  die  at  L.  Stillingfleet,  it  is  my  desire  that  the 
disposal  of  my  body  shall  be  arranged  as  simply  and  inex- 
pensively as  possible,  in  the  manner  that  will  give  least 
trouble  to  the  living.  I  have  no  ambition  ^vhatcver  to  be 
deposited  in  the  vault  reserved  for  my  family  beneath  Dal- 
lingi'idgo  Church,  or  to  have  read  over  me  the  burial 
formula  peculiar  to  any  established  creed,  my  own  belief  not 
being   of  a   nature    capable   of  finding  expression   in   any 
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hitherto-devised  form  of  ritual.  Nevertheless,  should  such 
a  disposal  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  living,  I  trust  that  a 
matter  so  unimportant  may  not  be  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion or  delay.  Were  I  to  descend  now,  conscious,  into 
the  earth — my  will  and  predilections  strong  within  me — I 
confess  I  should  prefer  the  familiar  soil  of  my  own  garden, 
and  the  knowledge  that  I  was  surrounded  by  beloved  asso- 
ciations. But  ere  this  could  be,  uill,  predilection,  and  sense 
of  association,  must  have  expired ;  and  of  what  account  will 
be  the  clay  that  remains  ? ' 

Here  followed  the  signature  and  the  date,  beneath 
which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  Great  Prophet, 
who  appeared  to  have  witnessed  the  document. 

*  You  see,'  said  Sophy,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  'how 
anxious  he  was  not  to  give  trouble.  One  sees,  however, 
what  he  had  at  heart.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  the  young  man,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
*  I  see  that  he  wished  to  be  buried  where  you  said — in 
the  garden.' 

They  now  turned  to  the  writing  on  the  second  sheet 
of  paper.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

'  I  hereby  state  that  I  desire  to  leave  the  arrangement 
of  my  worldly  affairs,  and  those  of  my  daughter,  in  the 
hands  of  my  friend  and  neighbour,  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift, 
Bart.,  of  Poynings  Abbey,  who  will,  I  hope,  find  everything 
in  good  order.  I  desire  also,  should  he  have  no  objection, 
to  appoint  him  guardian  to  my  said  daughter.  With  regard 
to  her,  whose  tenderness  and  affection  have  soothed  and 
comforted  me,  and  who,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  her  converse, 
and  the  brightness  of  her  intelligence,  has  been  as  ligho  to 
me  in  my  darkness,  f\ir  be  it  from  me  to  point  outf  rom  the 
grave  the  path  upon  which  she  is  to  travel  through  life.  I 
will  only  say,  therefore — desiring  to  give  expression  to  a 
hope^  and  by  no  means  to  a  command — my  earnest  wish  is 
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that  my  dear  Sophy  may  some  day  })ecome  the  wife  of  an 
honest  man,  and  one  who  is  not  hound  to  her  hy  the  tie  of 
blood.' 

'Ah,  there's  no  fear  of  that  !*  she  exclaimed,  be- 
tween the  sobs  evoked  by  this  reading.  '  Fortunatehjy 
there's  no  fear  of  that  now  /' 

'  My  dearest !  '  was  all  Tom  could,  murmur  by  way 
of  reply.  Her  words  sounded  to  him  like  a  renuncia- 
tion of  Godfrey,  and,  without  undue  vanity,  he  could 
not  doubt  but  that,  by  *  an  honest  man,*  Francis  St. 
Clair  had  meant  to  indicate  himself. 

But  Sophy  did  not  seem  either  to  see  him  or  to  per- 
ceive his  emotion.  Her  eyes  had  assumed  that  heredi- 
tary far-off  look  peculiar  to  them  at  times,  whilst  her 
lips  wore  almost  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

'  There  is  no  fear  of  that  now  ! '  she  murmured,  as 
though  communing  with  herself.  '  And  so,  what 
might  seem  at  first  to  be  a  misfortune,  turns  out  all  for 
the  best.  How  could  I  ever  have  married  a  relation 
if  he  bad  wished  me  not  to,  and  written  it  with  his 
own  poor  hand?' 

But  for  her  words,  which  indirectly  seemed  to  have 
some  reference  to  the  'honest  man,'  Tom  would  have 
fancied  that  she  had  utterly  forgotten  his  existence ; 
and,  slave-like,  he  remained,  awaiting  her  return  to 
earth  from  some  aerial  realm,  whither  he  was  unable  to 
follow  her  spirit. 

She  remembered  him  at  last,  and  held  out  her  hands 
to^him  with  a  frank,  sisterly  smile. 

'  So  now  you  are  my  guardian,  Tom,'  she  said. 
*  I'm  glad,  at  any  rate,  that  I  shall  never  be  very  much 
afraid  of  you.  Pray  take  great  care  of  me,  for  I  feel 
so  odd  and  so  miserable  that  I  can't  ever  be  sure  of 
what  I  shall  do  next.' 
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*  I  hope,  dear,  I  shall  always  do  my  hest  for  you/ 
he  answered,  in  a  falterin^^  voice.  '  God  knows  I  shall 
try  ! '  And  he  wrung  her  hand  so  hard  in  his  earnest- 
ness that  her  little  silver  ring  almost  cut  into  her 
flesh. 

She  did  not  cry  out,  however,  fearing  to  wound  the 
faithful  friend  who  was  so  willing  to  serve  her ;  but, 
drawing  away  her  hand,  she  commenced  re-arranging 
the  papers. 

*  How  hard  he  worked  for  this  mj^stcrious  and 
almost  imaginary  Cause ! '  she  exclaimed  regretfully, 
as  she  came  upon  more  of  the  cramped  handwriting  of 
the  Great  Prophet.  'It  was  meat  and  drink  to  him 
latterly,  and  love,  and  religion,  and  friendship,  and 
warmth,  and  everything  else  that  can  make  life  bear- 
able !  It  would  have  been  a  miserable  thing  for  him, 
in  his  blindness,  if  the  grievances  of  all  these  people 
had  been  set  right,  and  the  Poles,  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Circassians,  had  all  ceased  to  conspire  !  He 
always  said  that  he  was  not  an  actor,  but  a  "  wire- 
puller'^  and  "scene-shifter,"  and  that  no  one  would  ever 
see  him  or  hear  of  him  in  the  great  world,  and  no  one 
will  miss  him  now  that  he  is  dead !  The  stupid 
audience  will  sit  on  and  see  no  difference  in  the  play, 
their  eyes  turned  only  on  the  painted  puppets.  What 
a  irastcd  life  ! ' 

'  I  remember  asking  him  once,'  said  Tom,  '  when  I 
was  thinking  of  taking  to  politics  myself,  what  state  of 
things  he  would  desire  to  see  established  throughout 
the  globe,  supposing  he  could  make  everybody  do  as  he 
liked.' 

'And  what  did  he  answer?'  asked  Sophy,  looking 
hopeful.  Perhaps  to  a  manj  and  one  who  was  likely 
some  day  to  enter  parliament,  where  he  might  even 
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have  furtlicrcd  his  views,  her  fatlicr  would  have  been 
more  lucidly  cx2)licit. 

*  He  said,  as  far  as  I  remember,  that  events  had  al- 
ways revolved  in  ctjclcs,  and  that  his  political  scheme 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  subversive  system — a  system, 
as  I  understood  him  to  mean,  which  encouraged  change 
everywhere,  whatever  might  be  the  previous  form  of 
government ;  and  this  would  account,  of  course,  for  the 
fact  that  one  could  never  class  him,  as  it  were,  under 
any  particular  head,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  home 
affairs,  for  he  seemed  to  be  as  much  against  the  Whigs 
as  the  Tories,  notwithstanding  that  he  called  himself  a 
Liberal  .  .  .  .' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Sophy,  fondly  and  retrospectively. 
*  I  fancy  that  one  had  to  start  wdth  the  conviction  that 
everything  was  wrong  as  it  is.  I  wonder — I  wonder  if 
he  believed  in  all  this  to  the  last  ? ' 

*  He  told  me,  too,'  continued  Tom,  '  that  this  sub- 
versive movement  was  only  what  appeared  upon  the 
surface  ;  but  that  there  was  also  some  kind  of  under- 
current not  to  be  perceived  by  everybody.  He  spoke  of 
"  wheels  within  wheels,"  and  of  reading,  as  it  were, 
between  the  lines  of  what  was  openly  proclaimed ;  and 
he  said  something,  too,  about  a  perpetual  battle,  and 
the  Tartar  race,  of  which  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  didn't 
quite  grasp  the  meaning.  As  he  said,  I  suppose  I'm 
not  yet  well  enough  up  in  politics  to  understand  it.' 

'  Alas,'  replied  Sophy,  as  she  closed  the  lid  of  the 
despatch-box, '  I  fear  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  under- 
stand it !  I  can't  help  wishing  that  he  had  devoted  his 
life  to  something  real.  In  my  hopeful  moments  I've 
fancied  that  perhaps  it  was  all  a  metaphor,  and  that 
there  was  a  meaning  somewhere,  but  hidden.  I  wonder 
if  we  shall  ever  find  out  what  it  was  ?' 
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'Not  in  the  way  one  would  find  other  things,  I 
fancy,'  said  Tom.  'And  I've  never  seen  an  alhision 
to  it  in  any  of  the  newspapers.  .  .  .  By-the-by,'  he 
added  suddenly,  '  his  death  was  in  two  of  the  county 
papers  to-day.  I  cut  it  out.'  And  he  began  searching 
amongst  the  letters  in  his  pocket. 

'  Let  me  see  it,'  said  Sophy,  holding  out  her  hand 
for  the  little  printed  scraps.  'What  do  they  say?' 
and  she  commenced  reading  them  to  herself: — 

'  We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Francis  St.  Clair,  which  occurred  yesterday  morning,  at  his 
residence.  Little  Stillingfleet,  near  Poynings,  in  this  comity. 
The  deceased  gentleman,  who  was  the  half-brother  of  the  late 
;Mr.  St.  Clair  of  Dallingridge  Park,  was  an  accomplished 
Oriental  scholar.  He  had  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
traveller;  and  though,  of  late  years,  blindness  prevented 
him  from  taking  any  public  part  in  the  politics  of  his 
country,  he  is  believed  to  have  held  extreme  views  upon 
many  questions  of  foreign  policy ;  and  it  is  even  whispered 
that  he  was  a  member  of  several  important  secret  societies 
abroad.  Mr.  St.  Clair,  who  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  leaves 
issue  an  only  daughter.' 

Notwithstanding  that  this  paragraph  actually  in- 
formed the  world  of  her  father's  decease,  Sophy's  first 
impulse,  after  she  had  perused  it,  was  to  run  upstairs, 
and  read  it  aloud  to  the  dead  man. 

'  It  would  interest  him.  Perhaps  he  still  may  be 
able  to  hear.  ...  It  may  not  be  quite  too  late  ! '  Some 
such  foolish  thoughts  as  these  rushed  headlong  into  her 
mind  before  she  could  prevent  them.  '  Ah,  he  is  dead  ! ' 
she  exclaimed,  weeping  again.  '  It  will  take  me  years 
to  get  to  believe  it ! ' 

'  Now,'  said  Tom,  wishing  to  distract  her,  '  do  read 
over  the  other  paragraph.  I  think,  sad  as  you  are,  it 
may  make  you  smile.     It  is  all  full  of  mistakes.' 
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Sophy  looked  at  it,  and  read  througli  her  tears.  It 
ran  as  follows  : — 

*  "  The  death  of  Mr.  Francis  St.  Clair,  the  wealthy,  witty, 
and  eccentric  owner  of  Dallingridge  Park,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  church-patron,  socialist,  carbonaro,  and  Philo- 
Turk,  occniTcd  yesterday  at  the  princely  residence  afore- 
named, and  has  cast  a  gloom  over  the  neighbourhood,  in 
which,  both  by  reason  of  his  social  talents  and  his  lavish 
hospitalities,  he  had  rendered  himself  deservedly  popular, 
particularly  amongst  the  clergy,  with  whom,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  opinions,  he  had  always  lived  upon  terms  of 
the  warmest  cordiality.  Mr.  St.  Clair  was,  as  is  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  an  eminent  Oriental  and  classical 
scholar,  and  some  idea  of  the  versatility  of  his  genius  in  this 
branch  of  knowledge  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  translated  successfully  into  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Hindo- 
stani.  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  Watts's  Hymns,  Tom  Jones,  and 
the  Confessions  of  Jean  Jacqiies  Rousseau.  He  represented 
the  borough  of  Southcrbourne  in  the  Tory  interest,  and  has 
served  twice  as  high-sheriff.  Deceased,  who  was  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age,  married  the  daughter,  we  believe,  of  a 
celebrated  Dissenting  minister,  and  leaves  an  only  son  and 
heir,  Godfrey,  born  in  1816.' 

*  Why,  it's  all  an  absurd  confusion ! '  exclaimed 
Sophy. 

'  Yes  ;  they've  mixed  up  the  two  brothers  together : 
but  is  isn't  even  correct  about  one  of  them,  which 
shows,'  added  Tom  ingenuously,  'that  even  what's  written 
in  the  newspapers  isn't  always  to  be  believed.  .  .  . 

*  And  now,'  he  added,  ner\ang  himself  to  the  effort, 
*  we  ought  to  talk  about  the  funeral.  It's  a  sad  sub- 
ject, I  know.  ...  I  fancied  I  had  arranged  it  all 
satisfactorily,  too,  and  that  I  needn't  have  troubled 
you.  I  thought  Tuesday  next  Avould  be  the  best  day, 
or  Wednesday,  and  that  yon  would  have  liked  a  walking 
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funeral.  When  my  poor  father  was  buried  he  was- 
carried  by  eight  of  the  oldest  labourers  on  the  estate ; 
but  then,  as  you  know,  the  church  is  quite  near ;  they 
couldn't  have  got  a  step  further.  ...  I  counted,  of 
course,  upon  this  taking  place  at  Dallingridge  Church.' 

*  I  don't  think,'  said  Sophy,  considering  sadly, 
'  that  we  could  possibly  beat  up  eight  old  labourers  who 
woidd  be  able  to  walk  so  far,  certainly  not  men  who 
have  worked  here  ;  but,  perhaps,  six  might  be  enough, 
and  with  Abdallah  and  one  of  the  Stubberfields,  and 
perhaps  the  old  postman  .  .  .  .' 

*  This  plan,'  interrupted  the  young  man,  with  some 
show  of  embarrassment,  ^has  unfortunately  fallen  ta 
the  ground.  All  sorts  of  unexpected  difficulties  have 
cropped  up.  It  seems  now  that  it  can't  be  at  Dalling- 
ridge at  all  .  .  .  .' 

*  I  am  delighted ! '  she  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of 
triumph  :  '  I  am  as  pleased  as  I  coidd  be  with  anything 
at  this  sad  time.' 

*  Even  if  one  is  pleased,'  rejoined  Tom,  hesitatingly, 
'that  his  personal  wishes  should  be  carried  out,  one 
can't  help  regretting  certain  facts — certain  unexpected 
circumstances — which  make  the  whole  thing  awfully 
complicated  and  painful  .  .  .  .' 

He  paused  and  felt  nervously  amongst  the  letters  in 
his  breast-pocket.  How  was  he  to  tell  her  that  both 
the  Dean  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  were  for  depriving  the 
blind  philosopher  of  the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  and 
that  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  her  own  aunt  by  marriage,  and  the 
mother — so  far  as  he  was  at  present  aware — of  her  onlj^ 
surviving  male  kinsman  of  that  name,  had  very  strongly 
objected  to  the  proposal  that  his  remains  should  repose, 
even  temporarily,  in  the  vault  reserved  for  the  deceased 
members  of  the  family  ?     Objecting,  as  Sophy  had  ob- 
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jected,  from  the  very  first,  to  this  Dallingridge  burial, 
was  a  different  thing  from  seeing  the  possibility  of  it 
wrested  from  one  by  force,  before  one  had  had  time  to 
express  an  opinion ;  and  he  knew  that  she  would  not 
be  likely  to  value  even  the  obtaining  of  her  own  will  at 
the  price  of  an  insult  to  her  father's  memory. 

But  she  was  on  the  alert  now,  and  had  guessed  the 
worst. 

'  Oh,  I  see  what  it  is  ! '  she  exclaimed,  a  strange 
light  flashing  from  her  dark  eyes.  ^  They  won't  allow 
it — these  clergymen  and  that  woman — just  because  he 
couldn't  think  quite  as  they  do !  .  .  .  How  cruel,  how 
narrow,  how  imcharitable  !  How  exactly  like  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  old  time  !  .  .  .' 

*  There's  perhaps  some  excuse  for  it,  dear,'  inter- 
posed Tom,  gently,  alarmed  at  her  warmth.  *  You 
remember  he  never  concealed  his  indifference  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Church  and  for  the  clergy — I  may  say, 
indeed,  for  (til  Churches.' 

*  And  doesn't  this  prove  that  he  was  right?'  cried 
Sophy,  with  animation.  '  And  these  people,  who  would 
have  me  think  that  they  are  serving  God,  what  do  they 
prove  ?  The  soul  is  gone — so  they  affirm — to  some  un- 
known place  of  misery,  miles,  miles  away,  to  be 
punished  for  ever — according  to  their  theory  —  for 
having  held  all  these  opinions  of  which  the}'"  disap- 
prove ;  and  yet,  not  sated  in  their  vindictive  rage,  these 
men  and  women,  who  pretend  that  they  are  following 
Christ,  would  spurn  and  trample  upon  the  poor,  cast-off 
garment  which  is  left  behind  !  Ah,  it  is  contemptible  ! 
It  is  like  the  spite  of  cruel  children.  I  think,  if  I  were 
not  so  miserable,  it  would  make  me  laugh.' 

She  covered  her  face  Avith  her  hands  and  began 
sobbing  hysterically. 
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*  I  think,'  said  Tom,  hopefully,  *  that  it  may  be  all 
brought  right,  after  all,  only  I  wanted  first  to  consult 
you.  Your  father,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
opinions,  has  every  right  to  the  family  vault,  and 
Pettigrew  leaves  us  a  loophole  .  .  / 

He  drew  forth  the  curate's  letter,  and,  folding  down 
the  first  portion  of  it,  so  that  his  companion  might  not 
be  wounded  at  its  sense,  he  glanced  towards  the  con- 
cluding words,  which  suggested  the  *  loophole.' 

The  Dean,  a  staunch,  old-fashioned  member  of  the 
Church  militant,  had  expressed  himself  at  once  candidly 
and  resolutely  upon  the  subject  at  issue.  *  Francis  St- 
Clair  of  Stillingfleet '  did  not  deserve  to  be  buried  like 
a  Christian,  and  no  servant  of  the  Church  he  had  out- 
raged ought  to  be  tempted,  either  by  the  remembrance 
of  a  past  acquaintance  with  him,  or  by  the  fear  of 
causing  pain  to  one  or  two  individuals  at  most,  to  forget 
himself  so  far  as  to  read  over  him,  when  dead,  the  con- 
secrating prayers  to  which  he  had  attached  so  little 
importance  during  his  life.  Pettigrew,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  a  man  of  a  less  pugnacious  nature,  and 
averse,  upon  principle,  to  the  giving  of  a  direct  answer, 
whilst  declining  to  read  the  service  himself  at  the 
grave  of  the  Freethinker,  had  suggested  a  compromise, 
which  was  calculated,  as  he  imagined,  to  satisfy  every- 
body, and  save  the  prickings  of  his  own  conscience. 

*  I  feel  deeply  grieved  and  concerned,'  he  wrote,  *  at 
the  probable  pain  which  my  decision  may  cause  to  the 
bereaved;  but  my  will  is  not  mine  own.  I  am  but  "as 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,"  a  humble  labourer  in 
my  Master's  vineyard.  However,  I  have  asked  counsel; 
I  have  asked  it  where  it  is  never  withheld;  I  have 
knocked,  and  the  door  has  been  opened  imto  me.  In  a 
word,  I  have  been  directed  towards  a  means  by  which 
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I  may  liopc  to  serve  my  neiglibour  -vvitliout  offending 
my  Heavenly  Father  or  sullying  my  immortal  soul.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  in  these  days  of  growing  infidelity,  the 
case  of  the  unhappy  man  who  has  just  been  summoned 
to  his  account  is  not  singular,  and  I  have  before  now, 
when  occupied  in  former  spheres  of  usefulness,  been 
placed  in  the  same  painful  position  in  which  I  now  find 
m3"self.  The  responsibility  of  the  minister,  upon  such 
occasions,  is  great,  ver//  (jrcat ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been 
my  privilege  to  be  guided  and  sustained  in  difficulty. 
I  have  prayed  for  light,  and  light  has  been  vouchsafed 
unto  me.  My  duty  as  a  Christian  minister  has  usually 
been  pointed  out  to  me  as  follows  :  I  have  avoided  any 
discussions  upon  the  spiritual  bearings  of  the  case,  and 
I  have  availed  myself,  upon  a  pretext  either  of  ill- 
health,  or  of  urgent  worldly  business,  of  a  temporary 
holiday,  even  when  it  extends  only  over  the  time  occu- 
pied by  the  interment,  during  the  which  I  have  placed 
the  church  at  the  disposal  of  any  conforming  minister 
who  might  happen  to  be  selected  as  my  substitute  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  ;  for  it  is  rare  if,  even  amongst 
the  tents  of  the  ungodly,  there  shall  not  be  found  one 
just  man,  and  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 
In  the  present  instance,  I  can  call  to  mind  no  relative 
or  friend  in  the  family  of  the  deceased  who  would  be 
capable  and  willing  to  undertake  this  last  office  ;  but  I 
cannot  help  being  aware  that  our  worthy  and  respected 
Hector,  Mr.  Hornblower,  has  long  ceased,  by  reason  of 
a  failing  memory,  and  other  evidences  of  mind-froiible, 
to  conform  precisely  to  many  of  the  rules  which  his 
conscience  may  formerly  have  approved.  I  doubt,  in- 
deed, if  in  the  present  instance  he  would  even  fully  grasp 
the  weight  of  his  spiritual  responsibility  ;  and  as  I 
consider  that  he  is  still  perfectly  competent  to  read  the 
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words  of  the  Burial  Service  with  decency  and  respect — 
even  should  he  fail  to  comprehend  their  entire  meaning 
— I  venture  to  suggest  that  he  should  officiate  in  lieu 
of  myself,  always  supposing  that  the  interment  takes 
place  at  Dallingridgc  Church.  Pray  do  me  the  favour 
to  present  my  heartfelt  condolences  to  the  bereaved 
j^oung  lady,  and  inform  her  how  willingly,  should  she 
desire  it,  I  will  wait  upon  her  in  this  time  of  her 
trial.  The  cross  is  indeed  heavy,  but  I  sincerely  trust 
that  strength  will  be  vouchsafed  to  her  to  bear  the 
burden.  As,  however,  the  chastenings  from  On  High 
seldom  descend  unaccompanied  hj  a  blessing,  I  can 
perceive,  even  now,  in  this  seeming  misfortune,  a  cause 
for  the  deepest  thankfulness.  Miss  St.  Clair  will  be 
removed  from  the  companionship  of  the  ungodly. 
'*  Enter  not,''  says  the  Wise  King,  "  into  the  path 
of  the  wicked,  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men. 
Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away  " 
(Proverbs,  iv.  14)  ;  and  again,  see  Gen.  xlix.  6,  and 
Matt.  vii.  19,  20.' 

Tom  Hickathrift  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to 
read  the  text  introduced  above,  and  he  paused,  there- 
fore, at  the  place  where  Mr.  Pettigrew  had  offered  his 
condolences  to  the  *  bereaved  young  lady.'  He  had 
also  omitted  one  or  two  other  passages  in  the  letter. 

*  You  see,'  he  said,  as  he  returned  it  to  his  pocket, 
*  that,  after  all,  old  Hornblowor  could  read  the  service  ; 
and,  with  a  very  little  pressure,  your  aunt  will  yield 
about  the  vault,  particularly  when  she  hears  that  she 
has  no  real  voice  in  the  matter.' 

*But  he  shall  not  be  buried  there,'  cried  Sophy 
passionately,  '  amongst  these  horrid,  cold-blooded,  cant- 
ing people  I  I  told  him,  if  I  could,  I  would  prevent 
it ;  and  I  will,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power.     And  as  for 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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this  clergyman,  who  says  he  will  come  and  see  me,  I 
have  no  wish  to  know  him  ;  I  will  not  see  him ;  he 
shall  not  come  ! ' 

*  I'm  sure/  said  Tom,  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  *  Mr. 
Pettigrew  would  only  come  if  you  wished  it,  thinking 
he  might  be  of  use/ 

'  Of  what  use  can  he  possibly  be  ?'  she  asked.  *And 
why  should  this  man  preach  to  me  as  though  he  were 
my  master  ?  This  man,  who  will  not  read  the  Burial 
Service  himself  over  a  poor  dead  man,  because,  deeming 
it  sinful,  he  fears  for  his  own  soul,  and  who  would  yet 
allow  his  friend  in  his  dotage  to  do  so,  and  bear  all  the 
risk,  supposing  there  is  oxij  ?  Ah,  how  wicked  of  these 
people  to  call  themselves  Christians,  doing,  as  they  do, 
the  very  things  Christ  would  have  condemned  ! ' 

Tom  was  sorry  now  that  he  had  read  her  an}^  por- 
tion of  the  letter.  He  seemed  to  have  done  more  harm 
than  good. 

*It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  then,'  he  said  gravely. 
*  We'll  give  up  the  idea  of  Dallingridge.  I  half  ex- 
pected this,  and  so  have  turned  over  another  plan  in 
nay  mind  .  .  .' 

He  paused,  a  little  doubtfully,  but  she  signed  to 
him  to  continue. 

*  This  is  quite  my  own  idea,  and  I  haven't  yet  said  a 
word  about  it  to  a  living  soul.     You  know  the  Abbey?' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  wondering  what  he  was  about 
to  propose. 

'"Well,  I  believe  every  part  of  an  abbey  is,  in 
reality,  consecrated  ground,  or  hai^  been,  at  some  time 
or  other.  I  believe  all  church  lands  were  considered 
holy  in  the  olden  time  .  .  .  All  that  southern  slope, 
where  the  kitchen-garden  is  now,  must  have  been  a 
burying- ground  once ;  as  I  told  you,  the  gardeners 
come  perpetually  upon  stone  coffins  .  .  .' 
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*  Yes,  you  told  me/  interrupted  Sophy.  '  It's  a 
horrible  idea  ! ' 

*That  was  hundreds  of  years  ago,  though,  dear,' 
said  he,  fancying,  perhaps,  she  might  be  thinking  of 
the  vegetables.  *  Nearly  as  long  ago  as  the  Norman 
Conquest/ 

*  Yes,  I  know.  I  onty  mean  that  I  shouldn't  like  to 
live  in  the  middle  of  a  burying- ground  myself,  old  or 
new ;  I  should  be  so  afraid  of  ghosts.' 

*  But  at  any  rate,'  Tom  went  on,  *  we're  sure  of  one 
thing.  All  that  southern  slope  must  have  been  looked 
upon  once  as  holj^  ground,  reaching  away  ever  so  far. 
Now,  I  could  easily  rail  off  a  little  plot  to  the  left  of 
the  ruined  chapel  .  .  .' 

*  Oh,  no,  no  ! '  she  exclaimed,  perceiving  his  inten- 
tion. *I  shouldn't  like  that  at  all!  He  shall  be  buried 
here,  as  he  wished — close  to  his  old  home  ! ' 

Tom  knew  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  turn  her 
from  so  deeply  rooted  a  desire ;  he  set  about  thinking, 
therefore,  how  it  could  be  gratified  without  creating 
local  scandal.     At  length  an  idea  occurred  to  hinf; 

'  Dear  Sophj^'  he  exclaimed  eagerly,  *  you  must 
never  again  doubt ;  you  must  try  and  believe  more 
what  other  people  do,  and  that  all  things  are  ordered 
for  the  best.  Providence  seems  really  to  have  inter- 
fered here  now,  and  I  think  we  can  make  it  all 
right.' 

*  I  have  only  one  wish,'  she  answered,  looking  white 
and  determined :  '  the  wish  that  was  his  wish.  He 
ought  to  be  buried  there ; '  and  she  pointed  towards  the 
spot  upon  which  she  had  set  her  heart. 

'  \yell,  dear,'  said  Tom  hopefully,  '  I  think  it'll  all 
come  right  in  the  end,  and  that  we  can  do  what  you 
and  he  wished,  without  its  seeming  wrong,  or  odd,  to 
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those  who  really  know.     You  heard  what  I  said  just 
now  about  church-lands?' 

*  That  they  were  accounted  holy  in  the  olden  time?' 

*  Yes.  Well,  do  you  know,  in  the  very  old  maps. 
Little  Stillingflect  is  marked  down  as  part  of  the  Abbey 
estate  ?  There's  no  cfoubt  but  that,  once,  all  this  be- 
longed to  the  Church.' 

*  Ah,  I  see  what  you  mean  !    And  so  you  will  really 

let  it  be?' 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  up  entreatingly 
in  the  young  man's  face.  He  felt  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  not  to  yield  to  her  desire. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  an  interment  at  Stillingflect, 
which  should  be  by  way  of  being  temporary,  might  be 
arranged  under  the  present  painful  circumstances.  It 
could  be  given  out  in  the  neighbourhood  that  it  was 
merely  pending  the  return  of  Godfrey  St.  Clair,  who 
would  doubtless  settle  the  difficidty  about  the  family 
vault.  This  would  satisfy  Sophy;  and  Tom's  o\\ti 
scruples  were  somewhat  set  at  rest  by  the  thought  that, 
once,  Little  Stillingfleet  had  belonged  to  the  Church. 

*  I  think  it  can  be  arranged,  after  all,'  he  said 
sickly,  as  after  duo  consideration.  '  Some  day  I'll 
show  you  one  of  the  old  maps — it  hangs  up  just  outside 
the  dining-hall  at  home — and  you'll  see  that  these  lands 
are  included  in  the  Abbey  estate.  It  would  be  a  curious 
thing,'  he  added,  looking  at  her  with  timid  significance, 
*  if  the  two  properties  were  ever  to  come  together  again 
in  the  future.' 

*  It  would  indeed,'  she  answered ;  but  from  the 
absent  look  upon  her  face  he  felt  that  she  had  not  at- 
tached any  particular  meaning  to  his  words. 

*  Yery  well,  then  ;  we  will  settle  it  for  "Wednesday 
next,'  he  said,  rising  to  depart. 
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*  Wednesday  next/  Soj)liy  repeated  sadly,  as  he  took 
her  hand. 

*  Good-bye,  dear ;  try  and  rest  after  your  dreadful 
night,  and  don't  fuss  yourself  about  the  arrangements. 
I'll  settle  everything/ 

Jane  Ford  appeared  in  the  passage  as  soon  as  he 
was  outside  the  door. 

'  We  had  pretty  doin's  last  night  wid  missy/  she 
said,  in  a  confidential  tone ;  '  an'  neither  Nelus  nur  me 
we  can't  mciike  it  out  nohow.  Summut  scared  her  at 
d'  winder,  an'  she  jest  let  fly  wid  dat  'ere  ole  gun.  'Tis 
a  queer  tale.' 

'  Oh,  it  turned  out  to  be  nothing  much,  after  all ! ' 
returned  the  young  man,  with  assumed  indifference. 
*But  it  might  be  just  as  well  not  to  set  it  flying  all 
over  the  parish.  Some  one  must  have  climbed  up  after 
the  pigeons,  but  they  got  so  well  peppered  that  I  don't 
think  they'll  try  it  again.  However,  I'm  going  to  get 
Stubberfield  to  walk  round  here  for  a  few  nights  with 
his  gun,  just  to  make  sure ;  so  if  you  happen  to  hear 
footsteps,  you  needn't  be  alarmed.  I  didn't  mentioil  it 
to  her,*  he  added,  glancing  back  towards  the  sitting- 
room. 

*  This'U  keep  Tom  Stubberfield  away  from  One- 
Chimney  Farm  for  some  time,  at  any  rate,'  he  thought 
to  himself.  (Love  was  transforming  him  into  quite  a 
diplomatist.)  'The  funeral  will  be  on  Wednesday  next,' 
he  added  aloud.  *  It  will  have  to  be  as  private  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  it  appears,  from  his  last  wishes,  that  your 
poor  master  desired  to  be  buried  in  his  own  garden.  I 
shall  be  here.' 

Sophy  had  once  asserted  that  Tom  *  hiew  that  he 
was  a  Hiekathriftj'  and  in  this  statement,  no  doubt,  she 
had  been  perfectly  correct.     His  ideas  were,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  heal  and  parochial,  as  oj^poscd  to  the  cosmopo- 
litan (or  mctropolita}},  even)  ;  and  without  being  nar- 
rower in  his  views  than  many  a  more  experienced  man 
would  have  been,  had  he  found  himself  thus  stalled,  as 
it  were,  in  clover,  he  could  not  help  realising  that  his 
opinion,  like  that  of  the  late  Sir  Peckham,  was  possessed 
of  considerable  weight  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  that  when,  therefore,  he  said  to  Sophy's  maid- 
servant, in  alluding  to  what  might  have  appeared  to 
her  in  the  light  of  a  somewhat  unorthodox  proceeding 
— *  /  shall  he  here ' — the  proceeding  would  at  once 
assume  quite  a  different  aspect  in  her  eyes.  Nor  was 
he  mistaken. 

*  Well  now,  do  it  raly  be  ?  *  she  exclaimed,  though 
without  much  apparent  astonishment.  ^Well,  if  that 
'ere  beant  not  pore  dear  muster  all  over  !  Dey  did  goo 
fur  to  say,  too,  as  how  he  wouldn't  not  never  bide  in 
churchyard  sile ! ' 

Tom  wondered  how  many  times  his  ears  were  to  be 
assailed  with  this  rustic  prophecy.  He  was  prepared, 
however,  with  a  satisfactory  answer. 

*A11  this  is  Church  soil  in  reality,'  he  said,  with 
assumed  cheerfulness.  *  It  belonged  once  to  the  Abbey 
estate,  so  it's  all  right.' 

*  Law  ! '  answered  Jane  Ford,  opening  her  eyes. 
*  An'  now  dat  do  be  streange  sure/y  /  Dis  'ere  all 
belonged,  did  it,  to  d'  Abbey  ?  .  .  .  an'  so  'twill  agen, 
Sir  Tummus,  so  'twill  agen,  of  dat  you  may  depend, 
one  o'  dese  foine  days  !  .  .  .  How  d'  Lard  do  goo  fur 
to  turn  everything  to  's  owti  account,  sure/y/'  added 
the  ignorant  woman.  ^  An'  pore  muster,  as  went  fur  to 
floy  out  in  d'  f eace  of  his  Almightj'  I ' 

Tom  nodded  to  Sophy  affectionately  as  he  passed 
outside  the  sitting-room  window,  and  he  then  walked 
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round  by  the  greenliouse,  and  stood  under  the  window 
of  the  summer- room.  The  ladder  had  been  removed, 
and  the  pigeons  were  cooing  and  flying  in  and  out  of 
their  house  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  was 
difiicult  for  him  to  imagine  at  first,  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  peaceful  scene,  under  its  patch  of  pale-blue  sky, 
that  an  incident  so  dramatic  and  terrible  as  that  de- 
scribed to  him  by  Sophy  could  possibly  have  taken 
place  at  this  spot.  But  upon  glancing  from  the  pigeon- 
cot  to  the  ground,  he  saw,  to  his  horror,  that  he  was 
standing  in  the  midst  of  what  must  have  been  a  pool  of 
blood,  whilst  the  grass  was  crushed  and  stamped  down, 
causing  the  place  to  resemble  the  deserted  lair  of  a 
wounded  wild  beast. 

To  make  doubly  sure  that  Sophy's  surmises  and  his 
own  had  been  correct,  he  determined  to  follow,  if 
possible,  the  traces  of  blood  as  far  as  the  cottage  of  the 
Stubberfields. 

As  he  passed  the  house  for  the  second  time,  Jane 
came  running  to  him  out  of  the  porch. 

*  If  you  please.  Sir  Tummus,'  she  said,  '  missy  hasn't 
not  got  no  black  gownd.  If  you  would  please  to  step 
over  to  the  !Miss  Spearinks  an'  say  as  how  dey  must 
come  and  fit  her  fust  thing  a-Monday  mornin'.' 

To  this  ingenuous  request '  Sir  Tummus '  acquiesced, 
well  pleased.  It  gave  him  a  delightful  sense  of  minis- 
tering to  Sophy's  requirements  in  the  minutest  details. 

With  but  few  interruptions,  the  traces  of  Carver's 
retreat  were  continuous.  Near  to  the  black  gate  the 
grass  was  again  crushed,  as  though  by  a  falling  weight, 
and  the  blood-stains  were  more  evident. 

*  He  must  have  fainted  here,'  Tom  thought,  '  and 
then  dragg(^d  himself  on  as  far  as  the  stem  of  the 
fir-tree.' 
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On  the  whole,  the  young  man  felt  easier  in  his 
mind.  Ilis  lady-love  was  no  man-sla3'er,  oven  in  self- 
defence,  and  her  maternal  grandfather  had  not  rendered 
himself  liable  to  the  chastisement  of  the  law. 

'Provided,  only,  that  Stubberfield,  with  his  con- 
founded officiousness,  doesn't  get  him  had  up  for 
poaching  !  But  it  might  have  been  worse  I '  And  he 
then  went  on  to  muse,  'Perhaps  all  this  trouble  may  draw 
her  nearer  to  me.  ...  I  can  never  be  worthy  of  her ; 
but  she  may,  perhaps,  get  to  like  me  a  little  by  degrees, 
if  I  can  be  of  some  use  to  her,  and  to  miss  me  when 
I'm  not  there.  ...  If  only  she  could  get  to  wish  for 
me,  and  care  for  me  for  my  own  sahe  /'  And,  almost 
unconsciously,  at  the  thought  of  this  possibility,  he 
began  to  whistle  a  lively  popular  air  as  he  opened  the 
wicket  leading  to  Stubberfield' s  cottage. 

But,  alas !  on  the  evening  of  this  very  same  day, 
Sophy  wrote  thus  to  Godfre}^ : — 

*  My  darling,  my  father  is  dead,  and  I  feel  most  lonely 
and  miserable.  The  world  is  like  a  desert  without  you. 
Come  back  to  me.' 


Chapter  XIX. 

Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  and  his  widowed  mother 
were  seated  together  in  the  large  drawing-room  at  Poy- 
nings  Abbey.  It  was  Wednesday  morning,  and  at  one 
o'clock  Tom  had  promised  Sophy  that  he  would  repair 
to  Little  Stillingfleet  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  her  father's  memory,  by  attending  the  primitive 
funeral  ceremony  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
garden. 

The  day  was  a  mild  one  for  the  season,  damp  having 
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succeeded  the  recent  frosts.  The  landscape,  as  seen 
from  the  bay-window,  was  fraught  with  melancholy- 
repose.  The  distant  woods  were  shrouded  in  mist,  the 
long  terrace- walk  looked  sad  and  funereal,  with  its 
clipped  yews  and  sculptured  urns,  which,  like  the^ 
garden-beds,  were  devoid  of  flowers,  and  all  Nature 
seemed  gray  and  death-like  in  her  unwonted  stillness. 
The  great  gilt  clock  above  the  mantlepiece  chimed 
eleven  ;  and  Tom,  who  had  been  looking  absently  out 
of  window,  walked  towards  the  fire  and  flung  himself 
back  in  an  easy  chair,  where  he  remained  for  some  time, 
too  much  absorbed,  a^Dparcntly,  in  watching  the  clock 
to  converse,  or  to  dip  into  any  of  the  morning  papers 
which  were  lying  upon  a  table  close  at  hand.  Lady 
Ilickathrift  was  not  sitting,  as  usual,  in  the  embrasure 
of  the  window.  Her  chair  had  been  moved  nearer  to 
the  fire-place  ;  a  knitted  shawl  was  wrapped  round  her 
gaunt  shoulders ;  and  as  she  bent  forward  over  her 
worsted  work,  the  languor  and  general  depression  of  her 
ajDjjearance,  combined  with  sundr}'"  oft-recurring  coughs, 
sighs,  and  sniffs,  denoted  that,  in  addition  to  her  receflt 
bereavement,  she  was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold. 
Tom,  too,  coughed  now  and  then,  as  he  fidgeted  uneasily 
in  his  chair,  and  stretched  out  his  long  legs  in  the 
leathern  spatterdashes  which  he  affected  in  common 
with  most  of  his  out-door  retainers.  This  cough  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  nervousness,  but  it  furnished  his 
mother  with  an  excuse  for  touching  once  more  upon  the 
subject  nearest  to  her  heart. 

*  My  dear  boy,'  she  began,  looking  up  from  her  em- 
broiderj^  and  contemplating  her  stalwart  son  through 
somewhat  misty  spectacles,  *  I  have  lately  heard  you 
coughing  several  times  ;  and  this,  joined  to  all  the 
trouble  and  anxiety  you  are  now  undergoing  (not  for 
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your  own  sake,  as  I  well  know),  is  making  me  really 
exceedingly  anxious/ 

'  Oh,  I'm  all  right,  thanks,  mother  ! '  rejoined  Tom 
cheerfully.  *  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  why  I  coughed. 
You  know  I'm  as  strong  as  a  buffalo-bull.' 

*  I'm  not  at  all  sure  of  that,'  returned  his  mother, 
with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head  and  its  accompany- 
ing traj^pings.  *  Not  that  you  inherit  any  delicacy  of 
constitution  from  my  family,  who,  notwithstanding  my 
present  severe  attack,  have  always  been  accounted 
strong.  But  poor  dear  Sir  Peckham,  your  father,  lost 
two  sisters,  both  young — one  died,  indeed,  when  quite 
an  infant ;  and  the  other  was,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
a  twiuy  who  are  generally  very  difficult  to  rear,  especially 
hoijis :  this  one,  however,  was  a  little  girl.  BotJi  suc- 
cumbed to  bronchitis  ;  and  I  cannot  express  to  you,  my 
dear,  how  worried  I  ver}-  often  am  with  regard  to  your 
bronchial  tubes  (I  remarked  this  the  other  day  to  Pea- 
cock, as  she  will  tell  you,  upon  hearing  you  cough)  ; 
and  then,  with  all  this,  is  mixed  up  these  dreadful 
funeral  arrangements,  and  you,  constantly  standing 
about  in  damp  boots,  and  this  poor  girl,  for  whom,  I 
assure  you,  I  do  feel  most  sincerely  ;  and,  indeed,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  tiresome  attack  of  influenza  .  .  / 

'  I  told  her  that,  mother,'  interrupted  Tom  eagerly. 
'  And  she  perfectly  understood.  In  fact,  she's  now 
so  dreadfully  knocked  up  with  all  this  herself,  that  I 
don't  think,  even  if  you  went  to  her,  she  could  see  you. 
.  .  .  She  only  sees  me,  I'm  sure,  because  she's  obliged. 
She  often  says  how  much  she  wishes  to  be  left  alone 
just  now ;  and,  of  course,  one  understands  .  .  .' 

*  Yes,  I  can  understand,  my  dear  boy,  that  she 
should  not  care  particularly  to  see  me*  said  Lady 
Hicka thrift  in  a  somewhat  injured  tone,  as  she  drew 
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forth  her  black- edged  pocket-handkerchief,  and  began 
trumpeting  like  a  wild  elephant.  '  I  am  now  no  longer 
young,  and  young  people,  more  especially  girls,  prefer 
generally  to  associate  with  persons  of  their  own  age. 
Sophia  St.  Clair  must  know,  however,  that  I  was  young 
oncCj  and  that,  like  her,  I  had  my  troubles,  of  one  kind 
and  another ;  and  no  one,  I  venture  to  think,  could 
advise  her  better  than  /  could  upon  most  subjects,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  any  engagement  she  might 
wish  to  form,  for,  as  you  know  (though  perhaps  it  is 
not  my  place  to  mention  it),  I  was  much  admired,  and 
the  very  year  that  my  portrait  was  engraved  in  the 
Book  of  Beauty  .  .  .' 

*  I  am  sure  Sophy  knows  how  kindly  you  feel  to- 
wards her,'  interrupted  Tom,  who  knew  the  impending 
anecdote  by  heart.  *  And  she's  very  much  obliged  to 
you.     She  told  me  to  thank  you  the  other  day.' 

But  Lady  Hickathrift  felt  that  she  could  not  waste 
time  in  beating  about  the  bush. 

'  Tom,'  she  said,  suddenly  laying  down  her  worsted 
needle,  and  removing  her  thimble,  '  some  time  ago,  yoi* 
may  remember  that  I  presented  you  with  an  old  and 

valuable  ring "When  I  gave  it,  my  dear  boy,  I 

made  known  to  you  my  wishes  upon  the  subject.  It 
was  given  me,  as  you  are  aware,  by  your  poor  dear 
father,  who  placed  it  upon  my  finger  with  his  own 
hand.  ...  I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  questioning 
you  with  regard  to  it ;  but  the  moment  has  now  come 
when  it  is  impossible  to  delay  any  longer,  .  .  .  and  I 
am  therefore  compelled  to  ask  you,  Where  is  that  valu- 
able family  jewel  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  upon  the  finger  of 
Sophia  St.  Clair?' 

She  asked  this  question  in  a  tragic  manner,  rendered 
all  the  more  impressive  by  the  allusion  to  Sophy  as 
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*  Soplila/  a  name  by  which  she  was  hardly  ever  called, 
saving  upon  extra-solemn  occasions. 

*  It's  not  upon  her  finger/  answered  the  young  man 
hesitatingly,  and  with  a  rising  colour.  *  At  least  it  isn't 
there  yet.  Nothing  is  quite  settled.  Her  father's  death 
has  put  all  other  thoughts  out  of  her  head.' 

It  was  neither  vanity,  nor  the  consciousness  that  *he 
was  a  Hickat/iriff,'  which  prevented  Tom  from  saying  at 
once  that  Sophy  had  not  exactly  accepted  him.  He 
dreaded  lest  the  wrath  of  his  devoted  mother  should 
fall  upon  her  innocent  head  ;  and,  as  he  felt  now  buoyed 
up  with  hopes  for  the  future,  he  thought  it  would  be 
wiser  to  temporise.  But,  fortunately,  the  notion  that 
Sophy  could  possibly  have  refused  her  son  never  entered 
Lady  Hickathrift's  mind.  Such  a  supposition  would 
have  seemed  to  her  to  be  against  nature.  Never- 
theless, a  little  maternal  experience  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  method  of  her  son's  courting  would  do  no 
harm.  It  occurred  to  her  that  he  might  be  growing 
almost  too  slavish  and  subservient. 

*  Sophia  St.  Clair,'  said  she,  therefore,  *  although 
most  sweet-looking,  and  indeed  well-bred,  considering 
her  extraordinary  education  (as  everybody  remarked  at 
our  ball),  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  know  that  one  should 
not  treat  even  the  young  man  one  is  engaged  to  exactly 
like  an  upper  servant — making  him  fetch  and  carry, 
and  run  messages  in  all  weathers,  as  she  does  you, 
especially  a  young  man  of  good  family,  who  (but  for 
the  position  of  the  two  properties)  might  do  so  much 
better.  I  have  heard,  too,  that  girls  do  not  always 
prefer  the  men  who  submit  to  such  treatment.' 

*  I  can  assure  you,  mother,'  protested  Tom,  *  that 
the  very  little  I  have  done  was  quite  of  my  own  free 
will,  indeed  it  was.     She  knows  how  pleased  I  am  to  be 
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of  use  to  lier  in  any  way,  otherwise  I  feel  sure  she'd 
never  ask  me/ 

*  All  the  same,'  continued  her  ladyship,  *  I  have  been 
told  that  girls  generally  prefer  people  who  are  not  at 
their  beck  and  call ;  and  I  am  sure  this  is  the  case  tcith 
gentlemen.  I  have  always  found,  in  my  own  experience, 
that  whenever  I  ill-treated  any  of  my  admirers,  their 
devotion  invariably  increased ;  and  I  have  heard  the 
same  thing  said  by  persons  whose  opinion  I  value.  .  .  . 
A  great  many  years  ago,  before  I  became  engaged  to 
your  dear  father,  I  might  have  contracted  a  marriage 
with  a  personage  of  much  higher  rank,  and  whose  per- 
sonal appearance  equalled,  almost,  that  of  Sir  Peckham, 
who,  nevertheless,  I  even  then  preferred.  .  .  .  The  war 
was  going  on  at  the  time,  and  the  militia  was  called 
out.  They  were  quartered,  I  remember,  at  Colchester 
(I  feel  almost  certain  that  was  the  place) ;  and  I  was 
taken  to  a  dinner-party  given  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  here  that  this  gentleman  proposed  to  me 

He  was  wonderfully  handsome,  particularly  when  in 
uniform ;  and  I  can  perfectly  well  remember  the  terrible 
state  he  was  in  when  I  refused  him.  He  was  excessively 
tall,  too — so  that  had  I  married  him,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  all  the  same,  you  would  have  been  a  very 
large-framed  young  man,  as  you  are,  dear,  at  present, 
although,  as  a  very  celebrated  physician  once  told  me, 
great  height  is  not  by  any  means  a  sign  of  strength.  .  .  . 
He  was,  also,  of  a  most  generous  and  warm-hearted 
disposition,  but  was  trepanned — that  is  to  say,  a  small 
piece  of  silver  had  been  let  into  a  hole  in  the  top  of  his 
head,  the  result  of  an  accident — and  this  made  him 
exceedingly  fliglity  in  manner,  though  he  was  a  gentle- 
man all  over.  .  .  .  The  more  I  discarded  his  attentions 
the  more  pressing  he  became  (which  confirms  me  in  my 
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previous  opinion) ;  and  at  last,  driven  to  desperation  by 
my  coldness,  he  volunteered,  and  rushed  frantically  to 
the  wars,  where  he  placed  himself  in  the  front  ranks  of 
his  regiment,  and  insisted  on  riding  upon  a  white  horse. 
Being  so  tall   made   him  an  excellent  mark  for  the 
enemy ;  and,  through  a  remarkable  coincidence,  one  of 
the  bullets  by  which  he  was  destroyed  entered  his  head 
by  the  original  aperture ;  so  that,  by  being  driven  in 
still  further  towards  the  brain,  the  small  piece  of  silver 
which  had  been  inserted  was  partly  the  cause  of  his 
death,  as  it  had  once  been  the  means  of  his  disappoint- 
ment in  affection ;  since,  apart  from  my  decided  pre- 
ference for  your  dear  father,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  marry  a  gentleman  who  was  trepanned,  know- 
ing  that  they  are   not   always   responsible   for  their 
actions,  and  one  (whom  I  once  knew  slightly)  having 
got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  attempted  to 
murder  his  wife  ;  and  I  have  often  thought,  since,  what 
a  misfortune  this  first  accident  was  for  him,  though  but 
slight  in  itself  (the  place  was  no  bigger  than  a  sixpence), 
changing,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  current  of  his  life,  and 
■eventually  depriving  him  of  it.  .  .  .  All  this  was  most 
extraordinary  and  remarkable,  and  caused  the  greatest 
sensation   at  the   time,   for  he  was   exceedingly  well 
known,  being  in  the  best  possible  society.     He  had  not 
then   come   into   the   title,  but   would   have   done   so 
eventually,  by  an  odd  circumstance  ;    and  it  was  un- 
fortunate one  could  not  have  foreseen  this  earlier,  as 
he  was  a  collateral.     I  will  merely  add  that,   had  I 
married  him  instead  of  poor  dear  Sir  Peckham  (as  I 
used  often  to  tell  him),  I  should  be  sitting  now  in  the 
presence  of  a  Duke.  .  .  .  But  perhaps  I  have  told  you 
this  before  ? ' 

Yes,  Tom  had  certainly  heard  of  this  affecting  inci- 
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dent  more  than  once,  but  it  had  always  interested  him ; 
and  he  often  found  himself  wondering  what  would  have 
been  his  own  position  and  individuality  had  it  not  been 
for  the  small  piece  of  silver  introduced  into  the  head  of 
the  hero  of  the  romance.  Directly  one  begins  to  specu- 
late, however,  as  to  who  one  might  have  been,  if  one's 
mother  had  not  married  one's  father,  the  brain  becomes 
bewildered. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  perhaps,  for  any  one 
but  an  affectionate  son,  to  conceive  that  so  much 
despair  should  have  taken  possession  of  even  a  hare- 
brained 'collateral,'  upon  being  refused  by  this  gaunt  old 
lady  with  the  high  nose,  who  still  dwelt  so  fondly  upon 
the  memory.  Lady  Hickathrif t,  like  most  fair  women 
with  large  features,  had  not  preserved  many  traces  of  i 
loveliness  after  the  completion  of  her  tenth  lustre  ;  and 
she  was  now  advancing  rapidly  towards  her  twelfth. 
Tom  could  not  detect  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the 
idealised  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  with  saucer  eyes 
and  ringlets,  which  had  once  appeared  in  the  Book  oj[ 
Beauty,  and  of  which  impressions  were  to  be  seen  sus- 
pended in  every  available  nook  and  corner  at  the 
Abbey,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  the  cottages  on  the 
estate.  Still,  some  one  has  said,  somewhere,  that 
*  everybody's  mother  has  been  beautiful ;'  the  meaning 
of  which,  obviously,  is,  that  whatever  charms  may  be 
possessed  by  a  mother  are  almost  sure  to  be  fondly 
exaggerated  by  her  children  ;  so  that  to  Tom,  who  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  the  desperation  of  the  pre- 
sumptive duke,  with  the  hole  in  his  head,  may  not 
have  appeared  quite  so  unaccountable  as  to  the  reader. 
He  was  not  allowing  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  these 
subjects  noiv,  however.  The  hands  of  the  clock  upon 
the  chimneypiece  were  veering  round  to  noon ;    and. 
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although  Sophy  had  begged  that  he  would  not  go  to 
the  trouble  of  arraying  himself  in  mourning,  there 
were  one  or  two  trifling  modifications  in  his  dress 
which  he  desired  to  make  before  setting  out. 

'  I  will  go  off  to  the  wars,  certainly,'  he  said,  rising, 
and  walking  towards  his  mother,  in  order  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute,. 'if  you  really  think  she'll  like  me 
better  when  I'm  away.  There's  something  going  on 
in  Afghanistan,  or  I  might  go  out  and  fight  for  the 
Carlists.' 

'  Xot  for  worlds,  my  darling  bo}' ! '  exclaimed  Lady 
Hickathrift,  in  pardonable  terror.  '  An  only  son  like 
you ! — an  onl}^  child,  I  may  sa}^ — it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  !  But  you  might  threaten  to  do  it.  I  am 
sure  anything  to  do  with  a  tear  always  has  a  great 
effect  upon  girls.  You  might  appear,  at  any  rate,  to 
be  going  away  somewhere ;  and  then,  from  what  I 
know  of  yoimg  ladies,  I  think  she  will  at  once  make  up 
her  mind.' 

*  And  say  "Yes"?'  he  hazarded,  scanning  w^istfully 
the  maternal  features. 

'  And  say  ''  Yes,"  of  course,'  she  replied,  decidedly. 
'  Indeed,  what  else  could  she  say  to  such  an  offer  ? 
And,  although  you  might  do  so  very  much  better,  I 
shall  have  some  causes  for  thankfulness.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  are  comfortably  settled  with  a 
girl  to  whom  I  believe  you  are  attached  ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know,  too,  that  Sophia  St.  Clair  is  so 
well  off.' 

'  I  hope  you  don't  think,  mother,'  said  Tom,  colour- 
ing, '  that  I  should  be  influenced  at  all  by  that  V 

'  No,  my  dear  boy,  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  confess  I 
should  be  surprised  to  hear  that  you  had  thought  of 
this  matter ;    and  there  is,  happily,  no  need  that  you 
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should  marry  for  money,  although,  with  so  large  a 
property  to  manage,  and  a  house  of  this  size,  one  can 
hardly  possess  too  large  a  fortune.  However,  you 
have,  of  course,  never  considered  these  things ;  but  /, 
as  your  mother,  am  justified  in  doing  so,  and  I  have 
lately  talked  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject  with 
Andrew  Locke  (who  is  much  interested  in  the  estate, 
and  a  most  respectable  man  into  the  bargain),  and  he 
greatly  desires  that  Little  Stillingfleet  and  the  Abbey 
lands  should  be  again  united,  for  it  seems  they  were 
once  a  part  of  the  same  estate.' 

'  They  are  so  marked  down  in  the  old  maps,'  said 
Tom,  *  and  painted-in  in  yellow,  as  far  as  what  is  now 
the  fruit-garden.' 

His  mind  clung  fondly  to  this  circumstance,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  propitious. 

*But  besides  this,'  continued  Lady  Hickathrift, 
*  there  is  no  use  disguising  that  Sophia  St.  Clair  has 
other  prospects,  upon  which  (Andrew  Locke  assures 
me)  she  could  even  raise  money  by-and-by ;  and  thore 
is  a  circumstance  (a  very  sad  circumstance,  indeed,  for 
those  immediately  concerned)  which  seems  to  point  out 
that  this  possibility  is  no  longer  so  very  improbable — ► 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  quite  as  likely  to  happen  as  anything 
else  (everything  being  arranged  for  us  by  Providence). 
I  met  Mrs.  St.  Clair  at  Mr.  Spearing's  the  other  day, 
and  I  had  some  conversation  with  her.  She  is  seriously 
anxious  about  her  son  .  .  .' 

*  About  Godfrey  ?  Why,  surely  he  was  all  right 
only  the  other  day  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  but  the  ways  of  Providence  are  very 
mysterious.  They  are  not  our  ways.  You  remember 
the  most  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  your  blessed 
father?  ...  But  the   young  are   constantly  cut  off, 
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as   well   as    those   who    are    in    the   flower  of    their 
age  .  .  .' 

*  But  has  anything  happened  to  him,  then?*  asked 
Tom,  looking  bewildered. 

*  I  believe  he  is  still  alive,'  replied  Lady  Hickathrift, 
recommencing  to  stitch  violently  at  her  embroidery. 
*  But  she  is  extremely  anxious  about  him,  as  one  can 
well  imagine  that  a  mother  would  be.  lie  is  abroad, 
and  I  could  not  quite  make  out  whether  it  is  a  fever  or 
an  accident ;  for,  on  account  of  my  cold,  and  being  the 
first  time  I  had  ventured  out  (as  you  know).  Peacock 
liad  insisted  upon  wrapping  my  squirrel  spencer  com- 
pletely over  my  head  and  ears,  begging  me,  at  th(i  same 
time,  to  hold  my  muff  up  to  my  mouth,  and  not  converse, 
and  we  were  not  able  therefore  to  enter  into  particulars. 
I  have  never  considered  Mrs.  St.  Clair  to  be  a  person 
of  much  feeling  ;  but  she  seemed  seriously  alarmed.' 

[*  I  can  only  think  of  one  way  in  which  to  account 
ior  Godfrey's  persistent  absence,'  Godfrey's  pretended 
mother  had  remarked  recently  to  her  friend  and 
adviser,  Mr.  Pettigrew.  '  And  that  is,  to  trump  up 
some  tale  about  an  illness  abroad.  Should  he  make  up 
his  mind  to  behave  sensibly  and  return,  one  might 
easily  say  it  was  a  false  report — some  one  of  the  same 
name — or  something.' 

*  But  supposing  he  does  not  return  ? '  Mr.  Pettigrew 
liad  inquired. 

*  Then,^  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  answered,  '  his  illness 
may  have  ended  fatally,  and  carried  him  off ;  and 
perhaps  this  will  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  scrape. 
My  impression  is,  that  if  that  girl  at  Stillingfleet  were 
to  be  married  to  some  rich  man,  so  that  there  would 
never  be  any  chance  of  her  wanting  what  he  so  absurdly 
wishes  to  surrender  to  her,  he  might  come  back  as  if 
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nothing  had  happened.  He's  proud  as  Lucifer,  as  j'ou 
know,  and  is  capable  of  giving  everybody  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  yet.'] 

Tom  Hickathrift,  who  was  far  from  suspecting  any 
one  of  wishing  to  set  afloat  an  untrue  rumour  of  such 
serious  import,  experienced  a  very  decided  emotion  at  his 
mother's  intelligence.  His  heart,  indeed,  gave  such  a 
sudden  bound,  that  he  could  not  help  pausing  to 
analyse  its  significance.  Certainly,  he  would  have 
despised  himself  had  he  discovered  that  the  illness  of 
his  suspected  rival  afforded  him  any  gratification.  It 
would  be  a  most  shocking  thing  were  Godfrey  to  be  cut 
off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth ;  and  it  would  probably, 
if  what  he  feared  was  true,  prove  another  terrible  blow 
to  poor  Sophy.  He  was  sure,  therefore,  that  he  hoped, 
with  all  his  heart,  that  he  might  recover.  But  still, 
as  he  was  seriously  ill,  without  blame  to  anybody, 
perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  he  was  out  of  England, 
His  illness  would  have  been  a  very  great  anxiety 
to  Sophy  at  this  moment,  had  he  been  laid  up  at 
Dallingridge  House.  But,  meanwhile,  the  hands  of  the 
clock  were  moving  on. 

'  I  must  go  now,  mother,'  he  said,  as,  stooping  down, 
he  paid  tribute ;  *  and  I  shan't  forget  your  good 
advice.' 

*  No,  my  dear  boy ;  pray  consider  it.  You  ought  to 
beverymuchlesshumble,  I  can  assure  you.  .  .  .  Persons 
in  your  position  must  remember  their  dignity  some- 
times, though  it  is  often  disagreeable ;  still  it  is  a 
necessity,  as  I  was  remarking  to  Peacock  only  the  other 
day.' 

Lady  Hickathrift  did  not  care  to  confide  to  her  son 
to  what  extent  the  whole  idea  and  plan  of  action  had 
been  due  to  the  influence  of  Peacock,  who,  owing  to  cer- 
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tain  *  wheels  within  wheels/  had  been  led  to  take  this 
particular   view   of  the  case.     Years  ago,    when  Miss 
Peacock  first  entered  Lady  Ilickathrift's  service,  she 
had   possessed   considerable  personal  attraction.      She 
was,  besides,  of  a  proud  and  ambitious  disposition,  with 
high  notions  about  the  future.     The  generous  living  at 
the  Abbey  had  gradually  dispelled  the  first  of  these 
attributes,  whilst  other  external  influences  had  com- 
bined to  bring  about  a  change  in  her  plans.     Upon 
beholding  Andrew  Locke,  who  occupied  the  position  o£ 
land- steward  and  general  outdoor  factotum,  and  who 
was,  indeed,  as  she  had  remarked  to  herself,  *  almost  a 
gentleman,*    she    had    conceived    for    him    a   violent 
affection,  or  more  properly  speaking,  an  affection  for 
the  notion  of  becoming  *  almost  a  lady,'  and  for  living 
in  the  pretty  ivy  lodge  which  was  then  inhabited  by 
the  unsuspecting  bachelor.     This  was  about  as  reason- 
able an  ambition  as  if  any  ordinary  young  person  had 
set  her  cap  at  an  unmarried  Prime  Minister  or  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  she  was  destined  to  suffer 
for  her  temerity.     Andrew  Locke  was  one  of  the  most 
unsusceptible   and   self-contained   of    men.      He   was 
essentially    practical    and    unsentimental,    and,   being 
entirely  wrapped  up  in  his  profession,  he  had  never  felt 
the  least  need  even  of  female  society  in  the  abstract, 
let  alone  of  a  wife.     Miss  Peacock,  indeed,  soon  found 
that  she  was  morally  battering  her  head  against  a  wall, 
and  casting  the  pearls  of  her  affection  before  an  un- 
appreciative   swine ;    and,  as   is   often   the   case,   her 
feelings  underwent  a  very  violent  reaction,  her  affection 
turning  forthwith  into  something  very  much  resembling 
hate,   although,   as  Mr.   Green,  of   the  '  George,'  had 
come  forward  at  this  moment  and  flung  himself  into 
the  breach,  she  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
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"be  more  forgiving.  In  a  dull  country  place,  there  is 
nothing  like  an  active  antipathy  to  set  time  flying,  and 
lend  excitement  and  interest  to  the  days ;  and  such 
an  antipathy  as  this  Peacock  felt  for  the  unconscious 
land-steward.  She  persisted  now  in  running  counter 
to  his  inclinations,  whenever  he  chanced  to  make  them 
publicly  knowai,  and  in  influencing  her  mistress,  who 
confided  in  her  blindly,  against  all  his  avowed  projects. 
One  of  these  projects,  as  she  had  found  out  from  Lady 
Hickathrift,  was  the  reunion  of  the  Abbey  lands  and 
Little  Stillingfleet  through  the  marriage  of  Sir  Thomas 
with  Miss  St.  Clair  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  she  had 
greatly  admired  Sophy's  appearance  at  the  ball,  and 
that  she  had  been  much  taken  by  her  charm  of  mannerj 
the  fact  that  Andrew  Locke  had  been  the  first  to  desire 
this  arrangement,  furnished  the  wily  abigail  with  a 
sufiicient  reason  for  objecting  to  it,  or  at  any  rate  for 
endeavouring  to  show  up  its  disadvantageous  side. 
Hence  it  was  that  Mr.  Green,  of  the  'George,'  had 
heen  supposed  to  have  said  that  '  the  whole  thing  right 
down  passed  his  understanding,'  when  the  *  young  Sir 
Tummus '  could  *  have  had  the  pick  of  all  the  county 
ladies ;'  whilst  the  Miss  Spearings — who  had  just  stepped 
into  tea  at  the  Abbey,  after  measuring  Sophy  for  a  black 
merino  dress,  w4th  *  pipings '  of  crape — were  understood 
to  have  *  passed  the  remark,'  that  although  Miss  St. 
Clair  was  '  a  nice-looking  young  lady  enough,  with  a 
very  stylish  figure,'  she  was  not  worthy  to  black  the 
boots  of  '  the  young  Sir  Tummus,'  and  that  the  very 
idea  of  his  marrying  her  '  tickled  their  feelings '  so 
exceedingly  that  they  were  *fit  to  crack  their  sides  with 
laughter.'  Expressing  an  opinion  on  her  own  account, 
Peacock  informed  her  mistress  that  she  was  sure  the 
son  of  the  house  was  *  too  'umble  and  slavified,'  and 
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that  a  more  '  gumptions  and  owclacious'  line  of  conduct 
would  be  far  preferable  under  the  circumstances. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  friendly  suggestions 
that  Lady  Hickathrift,  who  was  very  much  under  the 
dominion  of  her  maid,  had  reproved  her  son  for  his 
humility,  and  had  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
him  a  promise  that  he  would  make  some  change  in  his 
future  tactics. 

*  After  the  funeral,*  he  said,  as  he  quitted  the  apart- 
ment. *  I  couldn't  possibly  seem  unkind  or  hard  on 
her  noH\  poor  little  thing !  After  all  this  trouble  is 
over,  however,  I  might  threaten  to  go  away  somewhere, 
and  get  her  to  make  up  her  mind.' 

It  was  now  nearly  half-past  twelve,  and  quite  time 
for  him  to  set  out  for  Little  Stillingfleet,  whither, 
therefore,  he  bent  his  steps  by  the  short-cut  across  the 
well-known  fields,  past  the  figure  of  the  old  scarecrow. 
But  before  leaving  the  Abbey,  in  spite  of  Sophy's 
injunction,  he  doffed  his  shooting- jacket  for  a  garment 
of  a  more  severe  cut,  and  donned  a  black  wideawake, 
instead  of  the  gray  one  he  usually  wore,  with  the  row 
of  woodcock's  feathers  stuck  in  the  hatband. 


Chapter  XX. 

By  half-past  two  o'clock  Sophy's  father  had  been 
quietly  laid  to  rest  in  the  familiar  earth  of  his  own 
garden,  hardly  a  bow- shot  from  the  little  sitting-room 
in  which  he  had  passed  so  many  peaceful  hours,  medi- 
tating, in  his  darkness,  upon  those  great  mysteries  of 
life  and  death,  which,  peradventure,  were  made  clear 
to  him  now. 
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AbdallaL,  wlio  had  shared  with  Nelus  the  duties  of 
sexton,  pushed  back  the  fez  from  his  brow,  and  began 
cleaning  the  flat  of  liis  spade  upon  the  turf.  His  bear- 
ing was  sad  and  reverential,  with  something  of  the 
wistful  manner  of  a  dog  who  has  obeyed  orders  and 
awaits  more.  He  would  have  liked,  perhaps,  to  have 
howled,  or  to  have  uttered  at  least  the  discordant 
croonings  peculiar  to  the  funerals  of  his  native  land, 
the  absence  of  which  may  have  made  the  ceremony 
seem,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  be  wanting  in  com- 
j)leteness.  Nelus,  who  felt  no  particular  impression 
beyond  that  of  an  undertaking  achieved,  shouldered  the 
spades  and  pickaxes  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  stables,  whilst  Sophy  and  '  the  yoimg  Sir  Tummus  * 
walked  together  sadly  towards  the  house. 

Tom  had  read  aloud  some  portions  of  the  Burial 
Service  at  the  grave ;  but  he  would  have  felt  happier 
could  they  have  been  uttered  by  an  ordained  minister 
of  the  Established  Church.  He  yearned  for  this,  as 
Abdallah  may  have  yearned  for  the  crooning,  feeling 
that  it  would  have  satisfied  some  kind  of  spiritual  want 
in  his  nature. 

*  I  am  glad  that  this  dreadful  morning  is  over  at 
last,'  said  Sophy  sadly,  when  they  reached  the  sitting- 
room  ;  '  and  I  am  glad,  too,  that  you  read  what  you  did. 
In  the  idea  of  sowing  the  seed  which  is  to  be  raised  in 
incorruption,  there  is  certainly  something  consoling. 
It  has  been  made  use  of,  I  suppose,  in  all  the  great 
religions  ever  since  they  were  first  invented  .^' 

'  It  is  the  belief  and  hope  expressed  in  the  Christian 
religion,'  Tom  answered.  He  always  seemed  to  re- 
pudiate the  notion  of  looking  upon  the  *  surviving 
creeds,'  as  it  were,  in  the  conglomerate. 

He  thought  Sophy  looked  very  beautiful,  notwith- 
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standing  her  pale  cheeks,  and  he  knew  too,  that,  as  her 
name  signified,  she  was  extremely  wise  ;  hut  he  wished 
that  she  could  have  felt  more  respect  for  what  her 
father  had  irreverently  termed  the  *  jelly-moulds  of 
form  and  doctrine.*  Nohody,  however,  could  be  quite 
perfect. 

•The  black  merino  dress,  which  had  been  hastily 
*  run  up  *  by  the  Miss  Spearings,  was,  he  thought, 
singularly  becoming.  Although  composed  of  simple 
material,  it  was  fashioned  after  a  newer  style  than 
either  the  shepherd's  plaid  or  the  blue  serge  (both  old 
friends) ;  and  as  it  was  rather  close-fitting,  it  followed 
faithfully  the  lines  of  Sophy's  graceful  figure.  He 
"would  have  liked  to  have  inaugurated  the  new  system,  to 
have  talked  about  going  to  the  wars,  and  settled  his 
future  then  and  there.  But  the  occasion,  he  felt,  was 
too  solemn  for  love-making  ;  and  he  resolved,  therefore, 
to  wait  for  at  least  a  week  before  he  essayed  putting 
into  practice  his  mother's  advice. 

When  about  this  time  had  elapsed,  an  opportunity, 
as  it  happened,  presented  itself.  Sophy  sent  for  him 
to  consult  him  upon  a  matter  of  business,  and  her  mes- 
senger arrived  just  as  he  was  considering  whether  or  no 
it  would  be  too  soon  to  pay  her  a  visit.  He  had  felt 
brave  as  a  lion,  until  he  knew  for  certain  that  he  should 
behold  the  object  of  his  affections.  Then  he  became 
suddenly  nervous  and  apprehensive.  He  determined, 
all  the  same,  to  obey  the  summons,  and  to  listen  to  what 
Sophy  had  to  say  before  he  spoke  of  himself.  Through 
the  praiseworthy,  though  unusual,  expedition  of  a 
London  silversmith,  he  was  enabled,  also,  to  present 
himself  armed  with  what  he  hoped  might  prove  an  ac- 
ceptable propitiatory  offering  to  his  divinity.  This  was 
no  other  than  the    shell  of   the    ill- fated  Alexander, 
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whicli  a  cunning  artificer  had  transformed  into  a  real 
art-treasure,  in  the  form  of  a  casket  with  large  clasps, 
resembling  those  of  a  media3val  missal.  The  genius  of 
the  mighty  and  impetuous  Florentine  himself  could 
scarcely  have  conceived  a  more  harmonious  design  ; 
and  the  inside  was  almost  as  tasteful  as  the  exterior, 
although  here  a  modern  utilitarian  element  had  been 
introduced.  It  was  lined  throughout  with  soft  blue 
satin,  the  lower  portion  of  the  shell  being  fitted  up 
with  scissors,  penknife,  bodkin,  stiletto,  and  thimble ; 
whilst,  upon  pressing  a  small  silver  spring  at  the  top, 
the  lid  flew  open,  and  discovered  a  hollow  space,  beau- 
tifully lined  and  quilted,  which  was  evidently  intended 
as  a  secret  receptacle  for  treasures.  Upon  the  outside 
of  the  shell,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  naturally- 
designed  squares,  Sophy's  initials  had  been  inlaid  most 
artistically,  the  two  S's  twisting  and  twirling  themselves 
together  in  silvery  wedlock,  like  two  amorous  serpents, 
until  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  tell  them  apart.  Upon 
the  edge  of  the  mounting  was  engraved  a  short  obituary 
notice:  *  Alexander,  died  Oct.  20, 1838,  aged  23  years.* 
*  Eaten  hy  rats/  had  been  added,  in  pencil,  upon  a  small 
scrap  of  paper  attached  to  the  rim,  subject  to  Sophy's 
approbation.  Tom  was  not  quite  sure  whether  she 
would  desire  that  this  should  be  permanently  engraved* 
Altogether,  Alexander  had  never  looked  half  so  hand- 
some during  the  period  of  his  incarnation ;  and  any 
one,  excepting  an'  extravagant  fancier  of  '  Testudinata,* 
must  have  considered  him  a  more  desirable  possession 
in  his  present  phase. 

Sophy  was  very  much  gratified  with  this  offering, 
although  she  immediately  returned  the  penknife,  scis* 
sors,  and  stiletto,  *  because,'  as  she  explained,  '  all  sharp- 
pointed  presents  are  supposed  to  cut  love.^ 
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About  llic  bodkin  she  was  a  little  undecided  at  first, 
but  she  ended  by  retaining  it,  after  she  had  felt  that 
its  point  was  quite  blunt  and  harmless. 

*  You'll  think  me  very  silly,  I've  no  doubt,'  she  said; 
*  but  though  I  am  not  what  you  call  religious,  I  have 
two  or  three  little  fetishisms  of  my  own,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.' 

Tom  felt  that  he  could  not  take  umbrage  at  any 
superstition,  however  foolish,  which  attested  a  desire  to 
retain  his  affection.  He  possessed  *  fetishisms '  of  the 
same  kind  himself,  and  he  therefore  returned  the  little 
instruments  to  his  pocket,  feeling  that  Sophy's  speech 
was  propitious.  Before  he  ventured  to  speak  of  his 
hopes,  however,  he  had  to  listen  to  what  she  had  to 
say. 

Since  seeing  him  she  had  received  a  visitor.  Look- 
ing up  one  day — as  she  sat  in  solitude  in  the  window- 
seat — from  the  book  she  was  trying  to  read,  she  was 
aware  of  a  brisk  footstep  upon  the  gravel- walk,  and  the 
figure  of  a  little  old  woman,  dressed  in  gray,  went  past 
the  window  very  quickly  and  rang  at  the  bell.  Sophy 
heard  her  take  off  her  clogs  in  the  porch,  and  she  knew 
also,  by  the  sound,  that  she  had  leant  her  umbrella  up 
against  the  wall,  with  its  point  in  the  tray  of  the 
scraper.  Then  the  gra}^  cloak  was  evidently  taken  off 
and  suspended  ;  and,  after  a  few  short  coughs,  the  little 
old  woman  was  ushered  into  the  sitting-room  by  Jane, 
and  announced  as  *  Miss  Hornblower,'  by  which  Sophy 
knew  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  old  Rector  of 
Dallingridge,  whom  she  had  sometimes  seen,  in  past 
days,  riding  in  the  direction  of  Poj^nings  Abbey  to- 
wards luncheon-time. 

The  animosity  Sophy  had  fostered  in  herseK  towards 
the  ministers  'of  the  Established  Church,  which  had 
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lately  become  intensified  by  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  and  the  Dean,  caused  this  little  fog-coloured 
woman  to  produce  upon  her  no  very  pleasant  effect. 
She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  book  in  hand,  and  stood 
confronting  her  visitor  with  flashing  eyes  and  distended 
nostrils. 

'  How  cold  your  hands  are  ! '  Miss  Hornblower  ex- 
claimed by  way  of  greeting,  possessing  herself  suddenly 
of  one  of  her  hands  before  she  had  time  to  resist.  '  A 
good  pulse,  though,'  she  added,  after  a  moment's  atten- 
tion.    ^  You  know,  my  dear,  that  I  am  half  a  doctor.' 

Sophy  had  already  heard  this.  She  had  heard,  also, 
that  most  of  this  medical  knowledge  had  been  acquired 
by  visiting  the  poor,  and  by  ministering  to  their  neces- 
sities. As  she  remembered  this,  and  looked  at  the 
kindly  expression  which  beamed  from  the  keen  gray 
eyes  of  the  little  old  maid,  her  heart  warmed  uncon- 
sciously towards  her.  She  thawed  too,  somewhat,  in 
her  manner. 

*  This  is  rather  a  cold  house  in  winter,'  she  said 
gravely  ;  *  and  I've  been  sitting  for  some  time  near  the 
window  .  .  .' 

*  Where,  I've  no  doubt,  there's  a  draught,'  inter- 
posed Miss  Hornblower  sharply.  'The  house,  too,  is 
built  in  a  hole,  and  probably  upon  blue  clay.  I  can 
see  that  the  walls  are  like  egg-shells.  And  what  a 
miserable  fire  !' 

*  This  room  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  warm,' 
replied  Sophy,  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  her 
home.  She  protested  rather  feebly,  however,  recog- 
nising in  Mary  Anne  Hornblower  a  master-mind,  and 
having  been  taken  when  completely  off  her  guard. 
*  There's  a  cellar  under  all  this  part  of  it,'  she  went  on, 
glancing  down  at  the  floor.     But  Miss  Hornblower  did 
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not  apparently  hear  her  remark.  She  had  taken  off 
the  guard  and  was  poking  violently  at  the  fire,  ex- 
claiming, as  she  did  so, — 

*  Dear  me  !  Why,  this  wood  is  perfectly  green  ! 
It  goes  on  singing  and  spluttering  and  giving  out  no 
heat  whatsoever.  With  green  wood  you  should  always 
have  a  good  foundation  of  coal.' 

After  she  had  finished  with  the  fire,  Sophy's  eccen- 
tric visitor  prowled  round  the  room  in  search  of  a 
comfortable  chair.  Having  found  one,  she  dragged  it 
forward  to  the  fire  before  there  was  time  to  assist 
her. 

*  There,'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  pushed  Sophy  gently 
towards  it,  *  sit  down,  and  stick  your  feet  on  the  fender, 
and,  when  I  have  untied  my  bonnet-strings,  we  can 
have  a  little  conversation.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions.* 

*  Won't  you  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire  your- 
self ?'  Sophy  asked,  indicating  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hearthrug. 

*  No,  no ;  never  mind  me,'  answered  her  guest 
abruptly.  '  I'll  find  myself  a  chair  all  in  good  time. 
Now  then,  tell  me,  what  have  you  had  for  your  break- 
fast?' 

Sophy  felt  compelled  to  answer  in  spite  of  herself. 
Generally  she  disliked  replying  to  questions  which 
were  j^ut  by  persons  who  had  no  right  to  ask  them. 

*  I  had  a  poached  eg^^  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
some  watercresses.' 

*  Not  nearly  enough  for  a  healthy  young  woman ; 
and  I  dare  say  you  haven't  eaten  anything  since.  They 
tell  me  your  poor  father  nearly  starved  himself  to 
death.' 

*He  had  been  for  some  years  almost  entirely  a 
vegetarian,'  said  Sophy,  feeling  again  obliged  to  rej^ly. 
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*  There  are  many  people  wlio  believe  that  his  system  is 
the  right  one/ 

*  There  are  plenty  of  born  idiots  in  the  world/ 
answered  the  little  old  maid  quietly.  *  And,  curiously 
enough,  there  are  always  some  clever  people  ready  to 
follow  their  teachings.  Your  poor  father  was  full  of 
crazes.' 

*  He  was  very  different  from  other  people,'  said 
Sophy  sadly  ;  *  but  he  was  neither  mad  nor  an  idiot. 
No  one  who  knew  him  could  say  that.' 

*  I  didn't  mean  that  he  was  an  idiot,  far  from  it.  I 
said  that  idiots  made  absurd  laws  and  laid  down  theories 
which  clever  people  chose  to  follow;  and  as  to  madness, 
why,  madness  is  surely  no  reproach  !  We're  all  of  us 
a  little  mad  on  some  subjects.  I  have  been  called  mad 
myself.' 

Sophy  felt  that  she  coxild  perfectly  believe  this,  and 
her  visitor  continued, — 

*  Great  eccentricity,  however,  prevents  positive  in- 
sanity. Your  father  and  myself  were  always  eccentric. 
I  knew  him  well  when  he  was  a  young  man — a  most 
fascinating  person;  and  I  may  say,  nou\  that  I  was  once 
most  romantically  attached  to  him.  He  and  I  were 
about  the  same  age.* 

Sophy  looked  a  little  astonished.  Miss  Hornblower, 
with  her  wrinkled,  nut- cracker  face  and  gray  curls, 
seemed  to  her  to  be  at  least  twenty  years  older  than 
her  father. 

The  little  old  maid  guessed  her  thought. 

*  You  fancy  that  I'm  old,'  she  said,  glancing  at  the 
reflection  of  herself  in  the  glass,  *  because  I'm  ugly  ; 
but,  in  reality,  I  am  much  younger  than  I  look.  Your 
father  and  I  were  young  people  together.' 

*And  yet  afterwards  you  always  avoided  him!* 
exclaimed  Sophy,  in  a  reproachful  tone. 
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'  It  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  views  he 
openly  expressed,  that  he  could  remain  upon  terms  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  any  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church ;  and  what  would  the  neighbour- 
hood have  thought  of  mc,  an  unmarried  woman  and  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  had  I  visited  a  house  in 
which  my  own  father  dared  not  set  his  foot  ?  The 
house  of  a  jvidoirer,  too  ! '  she  added,  bridling. 

Sophy  did  not  know  what  to  reply.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  little  old  maid,  with  her  energetic  flow  of 
conversation,  had  talked  her  into  a  submissive  silence. 

'  All  tho  same,'  she  continued,  '  as  soon  as  one  heard 
of  his  sudden  death,  one's  feelings  underwent  a  change. 
I  wished,  then,  that  I  had  not  been  so  prudent,  and  I 
am  quite  vexed  about  it  in  my  conscience.  Had  his 
illness  only  lasted  a  little  longer,  poor  fellow  !  I  should 
certainly  have  taken  up  my  abode  here,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, and  helped  you  to  nurse  him  through  it ;  for 
when  I  hear  that  a  fellow- creature  is  suffering,  I  don't 
care  who  he  is,  nor  what  are  his  opinions :  my  one  wish 
is  to  do  all  I  can  for  him.' 

As  all  danger  of  this  invasion  was  now  over,  Sophy  felt 
that  she  could  afford  to  thank  her  for  her  benevolence. 

*  I'm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  have  thought  of 
this,'  she  said,  her  eyes  assuming  a  more  friendly  ex- 
pression ;  '  but  it  was  all  over  so  terribly  soon.'  And  she 
looked  down  sadly,  and  began  playing  with  the  little 
silver  ring,  which  seemed  somehow  to  be  growing  a 
great  deal  too  big  for  her  finger. 

*  You  see,'  continued  Miss  Hornblower,  '  I  am,  as  I 
said  before,  half  a  doctor,  and  not  all  the  affection  in 
the  world  is  equal  to  a  little  experience.  Now  if  /  had 
had  the  management  of  your  poor  father  in  his  last 
illness,  do  you  know  how  I  should  have  treated  him  ?  * 
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*I  think/  said  Sophy,  the  tears  gathering  in  her 
eyes, — *  I  Jtojje,  at  least,  that  I  did  everything  I  could.* 

*  I  dare  say,  my  dear,'  replied  her  visitor,  '  you  had 
the  ver}^  best  intentions ;  but  of  course  you  were  inex- 
perienced. You  should  have  given  hira  a  good  jorum 
of  brandy-and-water,  and  applied  a  strong  galvanic 
battery  to  the  top  of  the  spine,  after  you  had  rubbed 
him  all  over  with  a  circulating  brush/ 

Poor  Sophy  could  not  restrain  a  sad  smile.  She 
was  thinking  that  her  father,  could  he  but  hear  this 
conversation,  would  smile,  too,  at  the  notion  of  such 
summary  treatment ! 

*I  restored  animation  once  in  this  manner,*  continued 
Miss  Hornblower,  who  had  now  recommenced  poking 
the  fire,  *  to  two  newly-born  male  infants — twins — who 
were  suffering  from  collapse.  In  consequence  of  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  one  of  them  was  born  with  a 
face  resembling  an  elephant.' 

*  I  should  have  thought,'  returned  Sophy,  who  was 
always  interested,  in  spite  of  herself,  in  the  marvellous, 
*  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  it  to* 
die  quietly.  It  could  have  had  no  possible  pleasure  in 
life.' 

*  It  could  have  learnt  tricks,  and  been  shown  in  a 
caravan,'  replied  Miss  Hornblower,  in  a  tone  of  reproof, 
*for  nothing  is  created  in  vain.  Or  it  might  have 
gone  out  somewhere  as  a  missionary ;  but  it  only  sur- 
vived four-and- twenty  hours.  By  means  of  my  prompt 
treatment,  however,  it  was  fortunately  enabled  to  be 
baptized,  and  named  after  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  other  one  is  still  alive:  a  very  fine  young  man, 
with  a  wife  and  family,  working  now  at  hedging  and 
ditching  over  at  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift's.' 

Sophy   remained    silent   and   absorbed.      She   was 
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thinking  of  the  ill-starred  elephant-headed  infant,  and 
wondering  what  would  have  been  its  career  if  it  had 
been  spared.     By-and-by  Miss  Ilornblower  continued  : 

*  My  love  for  infants,  young  people,  birds,  puppies, 
calves,  and  all  heli^lcss  and  inoffensive  creatures,  is  so 
great,  that  I  always  fancy  I  must  have  been  intended  to 
have  been  a  mother.  Heaven,  however,  has  mercifully 
denied  me  this  privilege  ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear 
child,  I  am  ready  to  behave  as  a  mother  to  you.  My 
heart  bleeds  for  you  in  this  time  of  your  sorrow ;  and  I 
have  come  here  to  know  what  I  can  do  for  you,  to  help 
you  and  to  make  you  happier.' 

As  she  uttered  these  words  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  before  Sophy  was  aware  of  her  intention  she  found 
herself  suddenly  folded  in  her  embrace. 

*  I  can't  help  it,  my  dear ! '  she  exclaimed,  with  an 
hysterical  sob,  'though  I  dare  say  you  will  think  me  an 
old  fool;  but  the  sight  of  you,  sitting  here  all  alone  in 
your  black  merino  dress,  has  quite  overcome  me.  You 
never  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  stay  here  by  your- 
self. Will  you  come  home  with  me,  or  shall  I  come 
here  and  stay  with  you  ? ' 

Though  totally  unprepared  for  this  friendly  demon- 
stration, Sophy  could  not  help  being  profoundly  touched 
hyit. 

*  You  are  very  kind,*  she  said,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
for  the  discovery  of  unsuspected  generosity  in  another 
is  always  affecting;  'and  I  like  you  very  much,  although 
I  didn't  think  I  should.  But  I  feel  I  must  stay  on 
here ;  and  I  don't  mind  being  alone.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  asked  Miss  Hornblower, 
*  that  your  aunt  has  not  invited  you  to  Dallingridge  ?  * 

'  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Dallingridge,  but  I'm 
very  glad  of  it.     I  have  no  wish  to  leave  this  place.' 
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*But  you  will  have  to  leave  it,  for  awhile,  at  any 
rate ;  it^s  quite  impossible  that  a  young  person  like  you 
can  live  on  here  alone.  I  met  your  aunt  yesterday  by 
accident ;  we  began  talking  about  you  and  your  poor 
father,  and  she  told  me  that  you  would  be  probably 
made  a  ward  in  Chancery,  and  that  she  should  apply 
for  the  charge  of  you,  as  your  nearest  relation,  during 
3^our  minority.  When  she  informed  me  of  this,  I 
inquired  if  she  had  been  to  see  you,  and  was  shocked 
to  find  she  had  not.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  propose 
that  you  should  come  to  me  whilst  all  these  arrange- 
ments were  pending,  or  else  that  /  should  come  and 
keep  you  company  here.' 

Sophy  looked  utterly  bewildered. 

'  I  don't  understand,'  she  faltered,  aghast  at  the 
idea  of  leaving  her  beloved  home.  *  I  had  fancied  my 
father  left  everything  to  be  settled  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hickathrift.' 

*  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  understand  it, 
my  dear,'  replied  Miss  Hornblower  bluntly  ;  *  but  it  i^ 
one  of  the  laws  of  your  country  that  minors  and  their 
properties  should  be  protected  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  is  not  there  for  ornament,  and 
this  is  part  of  his  business.  Your  aunt  will  have  to 
do  with  your  education.  If  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift 
was  left  in  any  responsible  position  by  your  father,  it 
could  only  have  been  with  the  idea  that  he  should  cast 
a  friendly  eye  upon  the  propert}^  and  act  for  you  as  a 
kind  of  unpaid  land- steward  or  landscape-gardener, 
marking  the  trees  and  settling  about  the  grazing :  he 
can  act,  of  course,  as  your  trustee,  but  so  young  a  man 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  personal  training. 
By  throwing  you  thus  together,  however,  your  poor 
father  may  have  thought  it  would  end  in  a  marriage, 
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which,  allow  mc  to  say,  my  dear  (although  I  have 
always  maintained  that  there  are  other  spheres  of 
usefulness  for  a  woman  besides  matrimony),  would 
be,  humanly  speaking,  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen.  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  is  a  thoroughly 
straightforward,  honest  young  man,  with  more  brains 
than  most  people  give  him  credit  for.  He  is  a  very 
good  man  of  business,  and  /,  for  one,  consider  him  ex- 
tremely handsome ;  above  all,  I  feel  sure  that  he  is 
steady,  which  is  a  great  thing.  He  has  been  a  most 
dutiful  son,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  make 
you  an  excellent  husband.' 

'  Oh,  that  can  never  be ! '  cried  Sophy  eagerly. 
*  Isn't  it  possible  for  one  to  have  a  great  friend  without 
people  saying  these  things  ?' 

*  It  is  not  possible  for  a  girl  of  your  inexperience 
to  be  thrown  much  with  a  rich  young  man  without 
attracting  attention,'  answered  Miss  Hornblower,  in  a 
decided  tone.  'And,  indeed,  even  at  my  age,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  woman  to  exercise  extreme  caution  and 
circumspection,  for  we  are  surrounded  by  pitfalls.  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  however,  that,  whatever  my  enemies 
may  say  against  me,  behind  my  back,  I  have  always 
retained  my  good  name  ;  and,  although,  on  account  of 
my  father's  advanced  age,  I  have  been  left,  since  the 
•death  of  my  mother,  in  a  very  unprotected  position, 
nobody  has  ever  dared  to  insinuate  a  word  against  my 
character.' 

As  she  said  these  words  she  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height ;  and  although  she  did  not,  even  then,  attain 
to  five  feet,  her  air  of  conscious  virtue  produced  a  de- 
cided effect  upon  her  companion. 

*  I  wonder  whether  you  had  many  proposals  of 
marriage  when  you  were  young?'  Sophy  hazarded  at 
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last,  after  a  pause.  '  Of  course  I  haven't  any  right  to 
ask  ;  but  I  wonder,  with,  such  a  kind  heart  as  you  seem 
to  have,  that  you  didn't  fall  in  love  with  somebody. 
Most  people  do.' 

'My  dear  child,'  returned  Miss  Hornblower  deci- 
dedly, 'love  {with  me)  was  always  an  impossibility  where 
I  could  not  feel  respect  as  well ;  and  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  recognise  the  superiority  of  another  person  before 
I  could  bow  down  and  worship  them.  This  is  the 
history  of  my  remaining  single.' 

'You  never  met  any  one  nice  enough  to  care  for?' 

'  Never,  my  dear  child !  if  I  except  the  school- girl 
fancy  I  once  had  for  your  poor  father.  Men  are 
nearly  always  intensely  selfish  ;  and  selfishness  is  the 
fault  which  seems  to  me  the  most  impossible  to  forgive, 
since  it  proceeds  neither  from  an  error  of  judgment 
nor  from  the  exaggeration  of  a  generous  motive, 
and  deserves  none  of  the  charity  which  should  be 
vouchsafed  to  an  impulse.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cold- 
blooded, self- concentrated  system  of  calculation,  which 
narrows  the  sympathies  and  degenerates  the  mental 
powers.  "  When  I  meet  with  a  thoroughly  unselfish 
man"  (I  used  to  say  in  the  days  of  my  youth),  "I 
will  marry  him  off-hand — there/"  But  I  never  met 
one,  my  dear  ;  they  didn't  come  jmj  way  ;  and  so  here 
I  am,  an  old  maid,  and  quite  contented  to  be  one,  I  do 
assure  you ! ' 

'  I  hope  men  are  not  all  alike,'  said  Sophy.  *  My 
father,  I  am  sure,  was  not  half  selfish  enough.  He 
never  thought  of  himself  at  all.' 

'  He  may  not  have  been  as  selfish  as  most  of  them. 
Or,  if  he  was,  your  affection  may  have  prevented 
you  from  perceiving  it.  I  know,  too,  that  he  was  one 
of  those   strange    people  who   positively  enjoy  being 
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uncomfortable.  I  have  noticed  this  in  other  English- 
men who  have  travelled,  and  it  is  a  form  of  selfishness 
in  itself,  though  an  unusual  one.  Perhaps,  however, 
everything  has  been  really  ordered  for  the  best ;  and 
that  the  selfishness  of  the  men  is  intended  to  bring  out 
the  devotion  of  the  women,  and,  above  all,  to  show  to 
what  an  extent  we  are  capable  of  enduring  and  suf- 
fering. It  has  been  the  same  all  over  the  world,  from 
time  immemorial,  and  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  it 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  particularly  in  that  portion 
which  relates  to  the  Fall.  What  did  the  poor  unselfish 
woman  do  ?  As  soon  as  she  had  tasted  the  apple  she 
handed  it  over  at  once  to  her  husband — and  why? 
Simply  because  it  was  good,  and,  liking  the  taste  of  it, 
she  couldn't  enjoy  it  alone.  This  is  a  woman's  nature 
all  over !  But  it  is  my  belief,  my  dear,  that  if  the  tnan 
had  only  tasted  it  first  (at  any  rate,  the  modem  man), 
he  would  have  said  nothing  about  it  whatever  to  his 
poor  wife.  It  is  my  firm  convection  that  he  would 
never  have  offered  her  a  single  bite  of  it ;  but  that  he 
would  have  slipped  it  quietly  into  his  coat-pocket  and 
sneaked  off,  and  eaten  it  up  in  secrecy  at  his  club.  In 
which  case,'  added  Miss  Hornblower,  '  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  principal  curse  would  have  descended  upon 
the  me?};  instead  of  upon  us  poor  women,  who  are  very 
much  less  capable  of  enduring  it,  and  who,  only  too 
often,  have  to  bear  the  male  curse  into  the  bargain.' 

Sophy  had  sent  off  to  Sir  Thomas  as  soon  as  her 
new  acquaintance  had  departed,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
any  impending  change  :  but  she  did  not  repeat  Miss 
Ilornblower's  flattering  remarks  concerning  himself 
individually,  nor  this  final  tirade  against  mankind  in 
the  abstract. 

*  And  in  the  end,'  Sophy  explained  to  her  faithful 
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friend,  *  I  promised  that  I  would  think  over  about  going 
to  stay  with  her  at  the  Rectory.  She  seemed  so  kind 
about  wishing  me  to  go,  and  she  said  that  her  father  is 
so  old  now,  and  so  silly,  that  he  won't  know  in  the  least 
who  I  am,  and  that  if  he  did,  he  would  make  no  objec- 
tion. She  says  he  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
refusal  to  bury  my  father,  for  he  is  quite  in  his  second 
childhood.  If  I  don't  go  to  her,  she  would  like  to  come 
ancl  stay  here  with  me  for  a  little  while ;  but  this,  I 
think,  would  put  her  out,  though  she  says  she  can  leave 
her  father  with  an  old  woman  who  is  married  to  the 
gardener,  and  that  he  won't  find  out  the  difference. 
I'm  to  have  a  week  to  think  it  over.  Which  do  you 
think  I  ought  to  do  ?' 

*  You  wouldn't  come  and  stay  at  the  Abbei//  Tom 
could  not  help  observing,  in  a  reproachful  voice.  '  But 
I'm  glad  that  you  should  go  anywhere  for  a  change, 
and  I  can  often  ride  over  and  see  you.' 

'What  is  this  about  my  being  a  ward  in  Chan- 
cery ? '    Sophy  asked.     *  And   why  is   my  aunt,  whoi^ 
knows  nothing  about  me,  to  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  me  now?' 

*  I  fancy,'  said  Tom,  *  that,  being  an  orphan,  and 
under  age,  with  a  good  fortune,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
will  cast  an  eye  on  you,  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  will  prob- 
ably apply  to  him  to  look  after  you,  with  me,  as  I'm 
not  yet  very  old,  and  a  bachelor,  and  mayn't  be  sup- 
posed to  know  much  about  young  ladies.  I  know, 
however,'  he  added  nervously — '  I  feel  su?'e,  indeed — 
that  your  poor  father  wished  me  to  look  after  your 
interests,  and  to  protect  you  in  every  way.  .  .  .  He 
meant  me  to  be  as  much  to  you  as  possible — as  much  as 
you  would  allow  me  to  be.  .  .  .' 

He  paused  abruptly,  overcome  by  the  intensity  of 
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his  feelings.     Surely  the  moment  had  come  for  the  in- 
auguration of  his  new  system  I  .  .  . 

With  the  proverbial  perversity  of  her  sex,  however, 
Sophy  contrived  at  once  to  change  the  subject  of  their 
conversation. 

*  To  be  well  off/  she  remarked  abstractedly — '  at 
least,  to  be  rich — isn't,  I'm  sure,  altogether  a  blessing. 
The  little  money  I  have  possessed  hitherto  has  cer- 
tainly always  been  useful  to  me  ;  still  I  fancy  that 
a  little  of  a  thing  often  makes  one  much  happier  than 
a  great  deal.  I  suppose,  if  one  had  everything  one  wished 
for,  and  nothing  to  long  for  whatever,  that  would  be  an 
unhappiness  in  itself  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Tom,  looking  down  at  her 
with  tender  eyes. 

*  Of  course,  I  never  have  had  a  very  great  deal  of 
money  as  yet,'  she  continued,  humbly ;  *  so  I  can  only 
judge  by  other  things — things  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
you'll  laugh  at.  I  remember,  once,  when  I  was  a  very 
little  girl,  I  picked  up  a  blue  jay's  feather  in  the  big 
fir-wood.  It  was  in  the  autumn,  and  when  I  saw  it 
lying  in  amongst  the  brown  leaves,  I  nearly  went  mad 
with  delight,  and  it  seemed  to  me  like  the  most  precious 
of  treasures.  I  used  to  keep  it  in  a  locked  box,  and  in 
the  summer  mornings,  when  I  awoke,  long  before 
Janus  came  to  call  me,  I  used  to  get  up  and  open  the 
box  to  look  if  it  was  all  safe  ;  for  sometimes  I  dreamed 
that  horrid  demons  came  with  great  armies  to  take  it 
away.  It  seemed  quite  like  a  friend.  I  ended  b}^ 
fancying  that  it  was  almost  alive ;  and  I  went  wan- 
dering about  the  woods  all  day,  trying  to  find  it  a 
companion  to  live  with  in  the  locked  box.  When  I 
heard  the  jays  fighting  and  screeching  down  in  the 
orchard,  I  used  to  run  out  breathlessly,  even  if  it  was 
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raining ;  but,  somehow,  I  never  could  pick  up  another 
one ' 

*  If  you'd  only  sent  over  to  we,'  interrupted  Tom,  '  I 
could  have  shot  you  any  number  of  jays.' 

*  Ah,  that's  just  what  I  feared  you  would  say  !'  she 
exclaimed,  looking  disappointed.  '  It  shows  me  you 
don't  understand !  Nelus  thought  like  you ;  and,  seeing 
me  always  going  about  searching  and  searching  for 
these  feathers,  he  started  off  one  morning  with  his  old 
gim,  and  brought  back  three  poor  jays.  He  then 
picked  out  all  the  blue  feathers  from  their  six  wings, 
and  brought  them  to  me  in  triumph — such  a  lot  of 
them  ! — and  hung  up  their  bodies  as  scarecrows,  near 
the  morella  cherries,  to  frighten  away  their  comrades. 
But  for  these  last  feathers  I  didn't  care  in  the  least, 
because  they  no  longer  seemed  scarce  or  unusual ;  and 
what  became  of  them  all  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  How- 
ever, I  have  still  got  the  first  one  I  found,  and  it 
somehow  seems  to  me  still  like  a  treasure ;  and  when  I 
look  at  it  I  am  reminded  of  ten  thousand  things.  J 
intend  to  keep  it  now  in  the  top  part  of  my  beautiful 
new  workbox,'  she  added,  looking  up  gratefully  at  her 
companion's  face. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived,  he  thought,  for  an 
explanation.  It  did  not  much  matter,  after  all,  how  he 
began. 

*  The  other  day,'  he  said,  looking  down  at  her  very 
gravely,  *I  remember  your  saying  something  about 
first  and  second-best.  I  don't  fancy  that  you  thought  I 
was  paying  much  attention.  Well,  when  you  talked  of 
liking  somebody  second-best  ...  I  thought — I  dare  say 
I  was  wrong — but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  you  meant 
mo.     Tell  me  honestly,  who  is  the  first  ? ' 

* "  The  first  shall  be  last,"  '  answered  Sophy,  with 
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assumed   flippancy,    thinking   to   put   him   off  with  a 
quotation. 

*  No,  no ! '  returned  he,  sadly,  but  with  more  than 
usual  firmness.  '  Tell  me  the  truth,  dear  Sophy,  once 
for  all!' 

*  Well,  then,  you  arc  the  second -best,'  she  answered, 
candidly,  feeling  rather  frightened.  'But  the  nicest 
and  kindest  second-best  in  the  whole  world,  better 
liked  than  most  people's  first.' 

*  Yes,  I  dare  say,'  returned  the  young  man,  in  what 
seemed  to  her  a  somewhat  harsh  tone ;  *  I  dare  say  I 
may  be  a  ver}^  good  second.  But  this  kind  of  thing  has 
gone  on  long  enough.  I've  tried  to  bear  it  for  your 
sake  ;  but  I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  Everything  or 
nothing.     I  want  to  he  first!' 

Tom  had  begun  to  speak  with  his  mind  full  of  his 
mother's  counsels,  almost  counting  his  words,  and 
weighing  well  the  meaning  of  each  of  them  before  ut- 
terance. But  as  he  proceeded  he  totally  forgot  his 
lesson  ;  words  and  ideas  came  to  him  naturally,  without 
the  seeking,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  pouring  forth  all 
that  had  been  lying  deep  down  in  his  heart  for  a  long 
time.  Sophy  had  never  heard  him  speak  so  firmly, 
and,  as  she  thought,  so  sternly,  before ;  and  she  was 
quite  taken  aback. 

*  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?'  she  asked,  in  a 
faltering  voice,  as  she  looked  up  at  his  altered  face  in 
amazement. 

*  /  am  going  aicay'  he  answered  determinedly.  *  I 
am  going,  perhaps,  to  India ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  leave 
this  place  as  soon  as  your  father's  affairs  are  settled. 
What  is  there  to  keep  me  here  ? ' 

^  Going  away  !'  exclaimed  poor  Sophy,  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  desolation.  *  What !  are  you  going  to  leave 
me,  too?     What  shall  I  do  without  you?' 
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And,  with  no  desire  to  excite  sympatliy,  the  tears 
rushed  unexpectedly  into  her  eyes,  from  positive  self- 
pity.  This  was  too  much  for  Tom ;  he  felt  totally 
unequal  to  continuing  the  new  system. 

*  You  will  not  have  to  do  without  me,  my  darling  ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  misinterpreting  the  reason  of  her  tears, 
and  folding  her  in  his  arms  before  she  had  time  to 
resist.  '  I  will  stay  with  you  always,  (dicays  !  "We'll 
be  married  and  live  together  at  the  Abbey ! ' 

And  here,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  great  Hickathrif t 
ring  of  betrothal  was,  apparently,  irretrievably  lost,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  found  its  way,  for  the  second 
time,  to  Sophy's  finger. 


Chapter  XXI. 

Sophy  had  been  so  totally  unprepared  for  this  sudden 
move  on  her  companion's  part,  that,  for  a  few  seconds, 
she  could  not  find  breath  to  remonstrate. 

*  Please  don't ! '  she  said,  as  she  disengaged  herself 
gently.  ^  Remember  that  we're  no  longer  children, 
and  this  is  foolish.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  sound  of  a  slight  cough  made  her 
turn  suddenly.  Tom  also  looked  up  with  a  quick  move- 
ment. Mr.  "Pettigrew  was  standing  in  the  doorway, 
gazing  at  them  with  his  faded  eyes.  Apparently,  Jane 
had  ushered  him  in  whilst  Sir  Thomas  was  speaking, 
and  his  earnest  base  tones  must  have  drowned  the  sound 
of  the  curate's  feline  tread.  At  any  rate,  there  he  stood 
now,  confronting  them.  Both  the  young  people  were 
greatly  discomfited.  Sophy,  notwithstanding  her  pure 
conscience,  felt  that  she  looked  guilty  and  confused ; 
Sii'  Thomas,  too,  was  blushing  like  a  maiden. 

*  I  hope  I  am  not  intruding  upon  Miss  St.  Clair,' 
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said  Mr.  Pettigrew  at  last,  breaking  this  awkward 
silence.  '  Perhaps  you  are  engaged  with  a  visitor.  .  .  . 
Oh,  my  dear  Sir  Thomas  ! '  he  added  suddenly  ;  '  for- 
give me  if  I  did  not  recognise  you  at  once  !  I  am,  as 
you  know,  exceedingly  near-sighted,  and  you  were 
standing  with  your  back  to  the  light.' 

Ife  was  near-sighted  /  of  course  !  and  he  generally 
wore  glasses  I  Happy  thought !  Perhaps  he  had  ob- 
served nothing,  after  all !  Here  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
straw  to  cling  to,  and  Sophy  felt  immediately  relieved, 

'  Pray  take  a  chair,'  she  said,  with  more  cordiality 
than  she  would  probably  have  shown  but  for  her  pre- 
vious confusion.  *  You  have,  perhaps,  some  message 
for  me  from  Miss  Hornblower?' 

For  it  Avas  only  in  this  manner  that  she  was  able  to 
account  for  the  curate's  visit. 

'  My  dear  young  lady,'  replied  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
blinking  painfully  as  he  encountered  the  light,  '  Miss 
Hornblower  is  so  energetic  that  she  is  quite  competent 
to  carry  her  messages  herself ;  and  when  she  is  indis- 
posed, which  seldom  happens,  there  are  always  village 
youths  within  call  who  are  delighted  to  run  her  errands. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  not  here  to-day  at  her  request ;  .  .  . 
I  simply  came  in  obedience  to  a  call,  to  which,  I  trust, 
I  have  ever  been  ready  to  respond  ...  to  which,  indeed, 
all  right-minded  persons  do  respond.  ...  I  am  alluding 
to  the  call  of  Duty,  It  is  the  voice  of  Duty  which 
summons  me  to  your  side.  ...  In  a  word,  I  am  anxious 
to  be  helpful  to  you  at  this  moment  of  your  trial.  You 
have  been  tried  heavily,  my  dear  young  lady,  but 
strength  will,  I  trust,  be  vouchsafed  to  you  from  on 
High  to  bear  your  cross.' 

Tom  Hickathrift  had  never  felt  much  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  but  he  had  not  sought  out  a  reason  for 
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this,  until  the  curate  had  refused  to  read  the  Burial 
Service  over  what  remained  of  Francis  St.  Clair.  He 
had  then  openly  avowed  his  dislike  to  him,  setting  this- 
down  as  the  cause,  and  ignoring  that  an  honest  nature 
shrinks  instinctively  from  one  that  is  covert  and  disin- 
genuous, even  when  there  is  no  visible  bone  of  conten^ 
tion.  Still,  his  education  had  taught  him  to  endeavour, 
at  least,  to  respect  all  ministers  of  the  Established 
religion  of  his  country,  and  it  seemed,  therefore,  to  be 
his  duty  to  try  and  combat  his  growing  animosity 
towards  this  one.  Mr.  Pettigrew's  motive  in  seeking 
out  Sophy  now,  must  be  (he  thought)  good.  He  had 
walked  several  miles  in  a  November  fog  to  offer  her 
spiritual  consolation,  and  the  young  man's  heart  warmed 
towards  him  in  consequence.  He  hoped  he  had  not 
observed  anything  as  he  came  into  the  room.  His  eyes 
did,  certainly,  look  almost  too  poor  and  insignificant  to 
be  of  much  service  to  him.  If  he  had  seen  Tom  kissing 
Sophy,  it  must  inevitably  have  created  an  impression 
against  her  in  his  mind,  whereas  (as  Tom  knew  too  well), 
she  had  been  no  party  to  the  act.  Perhaps  he  might 
even  have  seen  into  the  room  from  outside,  as  he  was 
passing  the  window.  He  would  try  himself,  as  he 
went  out ;  for,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
go  now,  and  leave  Sophy  with  the  curate.  As  this 
passed  through  his  mind,  he  took  up  his  wideawake  and 
the  stout  thistle- spud  which  he  generally  carried  in  lieu 
of  a  walking-stick. 

*  Good-bye,'  he  said,  as  he  grasped  Sophy's  hand 
with  so  much  warmth  that  she  winced  perceptibly. 
*  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Pettigrew.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be 
this  way  again  in  a  few  days,'  he  added,  as  he  closed 
the  sitting-room  door. 

When  he  got  outside  he  made  a  point  of  looking  in 
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at  the  bow-window  to  ascertain  how  much  could  be  seen. 
Sophy  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  were  seated  at  the  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  There  was  a  looking-glass 
over  the  chimneypiece,  and,  against  this,  their  two 
figures  were  clearly  defined.  He  could  even  have 
counted  the  bright  stripes  upon  the  tablecloth. 

*  I'm   afraid   he  must   have  seen  in/  he  thought. 

*  However,  he  won't  be  so  shocked  when  he  hears  we're 
going  to  be  married ; '  and  he  took  his  way  hopefully 
across  the  large  turnip- field. 

When  Sophy  found  herself  alone  with  Mr.  Petti- 
grew, she  felt,  for  the  first  few  moments,  exceedingly 
nervous.  Nervousness,  however,  generally  rendered  her 
talkative  ;  so  much  so,  that  ignorant  people  could  never 
imagine  why  she  should  consider  herself  shy.  She  was 
annoyed  at  Mr.  Pettigrew' s  visit,  and  she  wished  to  tell 
him  this,  if  possible,  without  appearing  rude. 

*  If  I  seemed  a  little  astonished,'  she  said,  '  when 
you  first  came  into  the  room,  it  was  because  I  didn't 
expect  you.  You've  lived  near  us  for  a  long  time,  and 
yet  you  have  never  been  here  before.  I  had  no  idea 
you  cared  to  know  me.' 

She  drummed  somewhat  imperiously  on  the  striped 
tablecloth  as  she  said  these  words,  and  Pettigrew  was 
not  a  little  taken  aback  at  what  he  considered  her 
boldness. 

*My  dear  young  lady,'  he  replied,  after  a  pause, 

*  it  is  always  best  to  be  honest.  '*  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  you  know ;  you  may  very  likely  have  heard 
this  axiom  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  have  heard  that  before,'  she  answered,  with 
dignity. 

'  Well,  then,*  continued  the  curate,  turning  aside 
his  faded  glance  and  fixing  it  upon  the  carpet,  *  to  be 
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honest  and  frank  with  you  will  be  best.  It  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  visit  here  in  the  lifetime  of  your 
unfortunate  father.  .  .  .  Wretched  man !  he  has  now 
gone  to  his  account ! ' 

*  I  don't  know/  Sophy  said,  colouring,  '  why  you 
should  call  my  father  either  ''unfortunate''  or 
"  wretched."  "  Live  and  let  live"  was  his  motto. 
He  was  an  Agnostic — which  is  really  not  at  all  an 
aggi'essive  thing.  He  merely  followed  out  his  own 
notions,  just  as  you  are  following  out  yours  ;  but  he 
would  never  have  said  of  the  believer  in  any  other 
religion  what  you  have  just  said  of  him.  He  went  by 
his  conscience,  and  led  a  much  better  life  than  most 
people.' 

She  was  speaking  in  the  abstract,  but  she  noticed 
that  her  companion  seemed  to  wince  at  her  last  words  ; 
and  she  saw  in  his  eye,  as  it  met  hers  for  a  moment,  an 
expression  which  she  remembered  to  have  observed  once 
in  the  eyes  of  a  snake. 

*  Oh,   I   wasn't   alluding   to   yoicr  life ! '    she   said* 
hastily.     *  I  know  nothing  about  the  way  in  which  you 
live.  ...  I  was   thinking   more  of   the  lives  of  the 
people  one  reads  about  in  books.' 

Mr.  Pettigrew  bowed  slightly,  as  though  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  polite  intention,  and  then  added, — 

*  Notwithstanding  your  father's  apparently  harmless 
life,  I  grieve  to  say  that  he  committed  the  only  sin 
which  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  as  being  alto- 
gether unpardonable ! ' 

*  I  do  not  know  what  sin  that  may  be,'  answered 
Sophy,  looking  puzzled.  '  But  I  am  not  anxious  about 
my  dear  father.  If  there  is  a  good  and  merciful  God 
He  will  consider  his  quiet,  innocent  life,  and  let  him  live 
again  somewhere  pleasantly.     If  there  is  no  hereafter 
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then  he  is  merely  aahep ;  and  I  am  glad  that  he  should 
rest,  for  he  seemed  very  tired.  It  is  for  myself  I  am 
sorry  ;  left,  as  I  am,  without  him,  and  missing  him  all 
day.' 

For  a  few  minutes  she  was  too  overcome  by  emotion 
to  continue.  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  silent  also.  By-and- 
by  he  said, — 

'  Holding,  as  he  did,  these  terribly  infidel  opinions 
•during  his  life,  your  father  could  hardly  have  supposed 
that,  after  his  death,  the  Church  would  receive  him,  and 
•sanction  the  interment  of  his  remains  amongst  Chris- 
tian people.  His  conduct  had  left  me  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  I  hope  you  see  that,  in  the  conclusion  I  was 
forced  to  adopt,  I  was  guided  entirely  by  my  own 
conscience  and  by  a  sense  of  duttj.^ 

*  Oh,  that  was  of  no  importance,'  replied  Sophy 
absently,  as  she  gazed  out  in  the  direction  of  the  drip- 
ping laurestinus  bushes ;  '  I  bear  nobody  any  malice 
for  that.  It  all  ended  exactly  as  I  had  hoped.  He 
wished  to  be  buried  there  f  and  she  pointed  to  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  window. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  rose  and  advanced  towards  it,  taldng 
off  his  glasses,  through  which  he  was  unable  to  see 
distant  objects. 

*  So  he  is  buried  there,  is  he  ? '  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
spiritual  anguish.  '  Dear,  dear,  how  very  sad !  how  ex- 
tremely distressing  !  I  should  think,  too,  that  it  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  letting  of  this  place  in  the 
future.' 

*  I  don't  know  why  you  should  suppose  that  I 
should  ever  let  it/  said  Sophy,  turning  upon  him 
almost  fiercely.  *  It's  the  very  last  thing  I  should  ever 
-dream  of ! ' 

*  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do,' 
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said  Mr.  Pettigrew,  *  under  Providence.  I  fancy  your 
guardians  and  trustees  will  probably  suggest  this 
measure.  Very  great  changes  are  probably  in  store 
for  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  which  I  earnestly  pray 
jnaij  he  beneficial  to  you — spiritually  henejicial,  I  should 
say ;  ''  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,"  and 
mere  social  advantages  are  of  very  little  importance. 
My  prayerful  hope  is  that  you  may  be  drawn  eventu- 
ally to  the  saving  fold,  plucked,  like  a  brand,  from  the 
burning.  It  is  to  speak  to  you  upon  this  subject — all- 
important  as  it  is — that  I  am  here  to-day.' 

He  paused,  adjusted  his  glasses,  and  repeated  him- 
self at  the  table,  after  giving  a  little  preliminary  cough. 
Sophy  followed  his  example  mechanically,  and  sat  down 
too,  slightly  pursing  up  her  lips,  in  token  of  defiance. 
She  was  preparing  herself  for  the  sermon  she  thought 
it  perfectly  natural  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  should  wish  to 
preach  to  her,  under  the  circumstances,  and  to  which, 
with  the  tolerance  she  prided  herself  upon,  she  was 
resolved  to  listen  with  poKte  attention. 

But  she  was  determined  after  it  was  over  to  place 
some  of  her  own  opinions.  This  would  be  only  fair  ; 
and  her  position,  as  a  non-assertor,  seemed  to  her  to  be 
too  strong  to  be  assailed  by  any  of  the  platitudes  which 
the  curate  might  think  it  necessary  to  put  forward. 
Mr.  Pettigrew's  speech,  however  well-intentioned,  had 
not  the  merit  of  originality.  It  resembled  most  other 
discourses,  when  the  discourser  chooses  his  own  start- 
ing-point, and  closes  his  ears  to  all  arguments  pointing 
to  a  solution  other  than  that  at  which  he  professes  to 
have  arrived  himself.  Sophy,  whose  mind  was  par- 
ticularly just,  considering  her  sex,  was  especially 
annoyed  at  the  persistent  manner  in  which  Mr.  Petti- 
grew, whilst   knowing   and   deploring   her  scepticism 
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with  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  insisted,  neverthe- 
less, upon  quoting  them  continually  in  support  of  his 
statements. 

'You  are  really  not  arguing  fairly,'  she  said,  at 
length,  in  a  tone  of  exasperation.  'You  can  surety 
quote  other  things  besides  texts  in  proof  of  what  you 
assert  ?  You  m.ust  remember  that  I  have  been  brought 
up  to  look  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  merely  a  fine 
old  Jewish  record.  This  is  the  light  in  which  my 
father  regarded  them,  and  there  were  portions  of  them 
which  he  greatly  admired.  There  were  other  religious 
writings,  however,  which  he  preferred,  as  being  more 
ancient — the  Avesta  and  the  Zendavesta,  for  instance  .  .' 

'  Once  for  all,'  interposed  Pettigrew,  holding  up 
his  hands,  as  though  to  ward  off  some  imaginary 
danger,  *  let  me  implore  of  you  not  to  allude  to  the 
impious  ravings  of  that  miserable  man,  for  I  utterly 
abhor  his  sophistries.' 

*  Prove  to  me  that  your  religion  is  nobler  and  better 
than  his  was,  and  I  will  believe  in  it,  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  ! '  said  Sophy,  quivering  with  excitement.  *  Oh, 
where^WHERE  shall  we  find  Truth  and  Justice,  and 
real  Christianity?'  she  went  on,  clasping  her  hands 
appealingly.  '  Surely,  surely,  with  the  profession  of 
Christian  faith  there  should  be  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tian kindness  !  Ought  we  not  to  be  just,  charitable, 
humane — loving  God  and  our  neighbours,  condemning 
no  man?  Why  is  it  that  you  Christians  are  all  so 
hard  and  unforgiving,  so  that  /,  a  heathen — a  girl 
brought  up  in  no  fixed  faith,  looking  on  from  the  out- 
side, as  it  were — am  able  to  see  Christianit}"  as  it  really 
was,  and  Christ  as  He  really  was ;  whilst  you  seem 
to  be  blind  and  mistaken?  "What  is  the  use  of  all 
your  gods,  your  saints,  your  idols,  if  you  are  so  stern 
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and  embittered,  and  so  opposed  to  the  true  teaching  of 
your  Master?' 

She  paused  for  a  repl}^,  but  Pettigrew  made  no 
answer.  He  was  blinking  painfully  through  his 
glasses,  as  though  in  the  act  of  formulating  some  more 
elaborate  refutation  than  he  had  hitherto  employed. 

'  Surely,'  she  went  on,  with  the  manner,  as  one 
might  imagine,  of  some  sort  of  heterodox  and  petti- 
coated  St.  George,  in  the  act  of  crushing  a  conforming 
dragon,  'whether  as  God  or  as  man,  your  Master 
preached  to  you  charity,  brotherhood,  toleration  ? 
How,  otherwise,  do  you  understand  His  meaning  in 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan?  Does  He  not 
rebuke  the  sham  religion  of  the  time,  in  the  persons  of 
the  Priest  and  the  Levite,  and  show  that  the  despised 
Samaritan  was  really  more  religious  than  either  of 
them  ?  Was  He  not  the  avowed  enemy  of  cant  and 
hypocrisy — doing  battle,  single-handed,  against  all  the 
power  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  backed  by  the  Romans  ? 
and  was  He  not  hunted  down  at  last  by  a  conspiraqy 
between  the  State  and  the  Synagogue,  and  made  to  die 
a  martyr's  death  for  His  faith  and  His  fidelity  ?  .  .  . 
But  I  am  forgetting,'  she  said  suddenly,  resuming  a 
calmer  demeanour ;  'it  is  you  that  are  Christian,  and 
you  should  tell  me  of  all  this  !  /,  a  heathen,  have  no 
right  to  preach  to  you  upon  your  own  religion  ! ' 

'You  must  pardon  me,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair/ 
returned  Pettigrew,  in  his  coldest  and  most  grating 
tones,  *  if  I  venture  to  remind  you  that  loss  of  self- 
possession,  accompanied  by  violent  gesticulation,  does 
not  constitute  sound  argument.  We,  however,  are 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  meet  with  this  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  sceptic.  When  false  arguments  are 
refuted   by   the   blessed   light   of    Truth,    the   sceptic 
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almost  invariably  takes  refuge  in  dramatic  gestures 
and  excited  language.' 

To  Pettigrew,  who  had  identified  himself  with  the 
very  kind  of  conservative  and  traditional  piety  against 
which  his  so-called  Master  had  been  a  living  protest, 
*  early  Christianity '  seemed  a  most  detestable  heresy. 

^C/trisf  as  Ho  rcaJJ]i  iraH' — the  Reformer,  the  Inno- 
vator— the  champion  of  Humanity  against  the  tyranny 
of  institutions — would  have  come  to  him  as  a  far  more 
formidable  adversary  than  all  the  Powers  of  Darkness 
in  combination. 

*  But  I  am  not  refuted  I '  Sophy  was  protesting 
eagerly.  *I  icant  you  to  refute  me,  and  you  can't! 
Here  am  I,  open  to  conviction  upon  all  points,  and 
ready  to  be  converted ;  but  your  reasoning  makes  me 
only  the  more  determined  in  my  o^^^l  opinions ! ' 

*  I  am  but  too  familiar,'  replied  Pettigrew,  sighing, 
*with  the  specious  reasoning  of  the  ungodly;  but  their 
weapons  are  not  our  weapons.  In  one  so  young  as 
yourself,  this  persistency  in  the  wrong  path  is  dis- 
tressing in  the  extreme.' 

*Ah,  I  see  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  argue  with 
you,'  she  cried  sadly,  '  although  I  have  every  wish  to 
talk  with  you  fairly  and  dispassionately;  and  this  is  not 
only  because  you  are  speaking  upon  a  subject  which 
you  have  thoroughly  studied,  and  which  I  know  very 
little  about,  but  because  you  will  not  talk  justly.  Don't 
let  us  go  on  with  our  discussion ;  there  are  plenty  of 
other  subjects  upon  which,  perhaps,  we  should  agree : 
but  I  will  say  this,  before  we  conclude — you  are  wrong 
to  speak  as  though  you  were  the  Christian  and  I  the 
heathen ;  and  if  you  look  in  the  Bible  you  will  find 
that  there  is  hardly  anything  about  most  of  the  modem 
religious  people  which  resembles  the  real  Christians  of 
the  olden  time ;  though  one  sees,  every  day,  likenesses 
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to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.    I  quite  wonder  why  they 
have  not  died  out  in  all  these  years/ 

'A  message  came  to  them  which  they  rejected/ 
said  Pettigrew.  *  Pray  earnestly  that  with  jou  it  may 
not  be  the  same/ 

'  But  if  the  message  had  never  come  yet,  and  was  to 
come  now?'  retorted  Sophy  earnestly.  *  Supposing,  in 
the  next  village,  this  wonderful  thing  were  to  happen, 
who  would  be  the  first  people  to  believe  in  it  ?  to  listen 
to  it,  at  any  rate?  Some  few  tolerant  and  eccentric 
and  unorthodox  people  like  my  poor  father,  who  would 
interest  themselves  in  anything  that  was  out  of  the 
common.  People  Avho  were  dissatisfied  with  things  as 
they  were,  and  who  were  waiting  and  hoping  for  the 
coming  of  something  better  and  greater,  and  eagerly 
investigating  all  new  theories,  in  case  they  might  turn 
out  to  be  truths.  These  2^co2Jle  would,  perhaps,  have 
believed  the  message,  as  you  call  it,  but  certainly  not 
i/oi(,  nor  Mr.  Hornblower,  nor  the  Dean.  You  would  all 
have  been  highly  indignant ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  it, 
had  been  the  fashion  to  persecute,  you  would  have 
wished  to  stone  or  crucify  the  bringers  of  the  message. 
I  am  so  certain  of  this  that  I  can't  help  saying  it ;  but 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  irreverent.  And  this  is  why  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  much  more  like  the  early  Christians 
than  you  are :  my  father  used  always  to  say  that  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  early  Christian  about  us,  though 
we  professed  to  know  nothing  for  certain.' 

'  I  am  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  evil  and  perverse 
spirit  which  has  taken  root  in  your  heart,'  said  Petti- 
grew, in  a  tone  of  real  sadness.  '  But  I  will  pray  that 
you  may  have  the  grace  to  overcome  it.  How  can  this 
be,  however,  when  you  obstinately  determine  to  stand 
alone,  instead  of  listening  to  the  joyful  tidings  ? ' 

With  the  true  spirit  of  the  grand  'surviving  creeds* 
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cradled  and  nurtured  in  the  East,  the  home  of  poetry, 
of  mysticism,  of  visionary  beliefs,  Felix  Pettigrew 
possessed  no  sympathy  whatever.  He  represented,  in  a 
supreme  degree,  what  Godfrey  had  once  designated  the 
*  European  element,*  and  was  incapable,  in  reality,  of 
spiritually  conceiving  or  imagining  anything  beyond 
the  range  of  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  Sophy,  in 
fact,  for  all  her  heterodoxy,  was  endowed  with  a  mind 
far  better  constituted  for  the  cherishing  of  an  ideal,  and 
she  could  perceive  in  many  of  the  tenets  of  the  'English 
Religion'  a  beauty  and  a  poetry  of  which  Pettigrew 
was  utterly  unconscious. 

'  I  have  told  you  what  my  religion  is,'  she  said,  as, 
exasperated  at  her  perversity,  Mr.  Pettigrew  began 
preparing  to  depart.  '  You  said  that  honesty  was  the 
best  polic}^  and  I  have  been  honest  at  any  rate.  I 
dare  say  I  may  not  have  got  it  quite  right  yet ;  but  I 
shall  try  and  make  it  perfect  by  the  time  I  see  you 
again.  It  shall  be  a  really  Christian  Religion — mucb 
more  Christian  than  yours  is;  but  I  shall  also  take 
texts,  and  prayers,  and  great  and  wise  sayings,  out  of 
other  religions  as  well.  Still  I  mean  to  call  myself  an 
**  Early  Christian,"  and  I  shall  allow  no  one  to  join  it 
who  does  not  think  as  I  do.' 

She  walked  out  into  the  garden  with  her  visitor,  and 
stood  looking  after  him  with  the  benevolent  expression 
of  a  generous  victor,  as  he  wended  his  way  between  the 
avenue  of  young  trees  protected  by  their  cradles.  When 
about  halfway  towards  the  Poynings  high-road,  she 
perceived  that  he  encountered  a  horseman,  and  remained 
in  conversation  with  him  for  some  minutes.  She  at 
once  recognised  Dr.  Dyer,  by  his  rough-looking  straw- 
berry roan.  He  was  evidently  on  his  way  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  and  she  remained  awaiting  his  coming  in  the 
erarden. 
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*  The  girl  is  a  pretty  girl/  Mr.  Pettigrew  remarked 
to  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  when  he  called  upon  her  that  very 
afternoon  to  make  his  report ;  *  a  hcautijul  girl,  I  should 
say,  but  a  regular  young  pig  for  obstinacy.  She  is 
clever  too,  I  fancy,  with  that  sort  of  sophistical  clever- 
ness which  comes  from  the  devil.  There's  no  con- 
vincing her,  by  any  amount  of  reasoning,  that  she's  in 
the  wrong.' 

*  There  she  is  only  a  woman ! '  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had 
rejoined,  with  an  arch  smile.  *  I  am  determined,  how- 
ever, for  more  reasons  than  one,  to  obtain  permission  to 
educate  her  and  tone  her  doT^m.  A  good  increase  of 
income,  I  fancy,  will  go  to  the  person  who  has  charge 
of  her,  particularly  if  one  represents  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  how  she  has  been  neglected  hitherto.  The 
cheapest  way  would  be,  then,  for  me  to  send  her  to 
school ;  to  have  masters  at  home  would,  of  course,  come 
much  more  expensive,  besides  which  I  have  no  wish  to 
be  hampered  with  her  yet.  The  increase  of  income, 
however,  would  certainly  be  an  advantage  just  now* 
"When  one  has  had  the  spending  of  30,000/,  a-year,  one 
feels  the  "come  down"  of  a  jointure.  Still,  as  she 
must  be  at  least  seventeen  or  eighteen,  one  will  have  to 
make  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines.' 

^  And  what  are  your  plans  afterwards  ? '  Mr.  Petti- 
grew had  demanded. 

'  Upon  that  subject,'  answered  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  *  I 
shall  have  to  take  counsel.  Perhaps  with  this  extra 
windfall  I  could  manage  a  house  in  to^vn,  upon  the  plea 
of  taking  this  young  savage  into  society ;  and  I  suppose, 
if  I  hear  nothing  of  Grodfrey,  I  have  power  to  let  this 
house  for  a  couple  of  years,  which  would  all  be  to  the 
good  in  the  future.  A  couple  of  seasons  in  London 
would  be  an  agreeable  change  after  my  buried  life  for 
all  these  years  with  that  old  man.    The  first  thing,  how- 
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ever,  will  be  to  see  the  creature,  and  then  to  look  out 
for  a  school.  I  tliink  I  have  one  in  my  eye.  You 
remember  Miss  Thornton,  with  whom  I  was  at  school 
at  Bath?' 

*  Is  it  likely,  Eliza,'  said  Pettigrew,  *  that  I  should 
ever  forget  that  time  ? ' 

*  It  is  impossible  to  know,'  replied  *  Eliza,'  '  what 
men  may  choose  to  remember,  or  what  they  may  make 
up  their  minds  to  forget.  /  remember  it  all  well 
enough,  and  how  the  breaking -up  party  was  in  the 
garden,  because  of  the  heat,  and  /  wore  a  gray  mous- 
seline-de-laine  with  red  spots ;  and  we  sang  hymns,  aiid 
you  held  the  other  side  of  the  hymn-book.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, let  bygones  be  bj^gones.  .  .  .  Only  two  months 
after  that  day  Mr.  St.  Clair  came  to  my  stall  at  the 
charity-bazaar,  and  bought  three  pairs  of  knitted  muf- 
fetees  and  a  comforter,  and  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.' 

'  Is  it  your  intention,  then,  to  send  the  girl  to  Miss 
Thornton's?' 

*  Miss  Thornton  is  very  old  now  ;  she  has  left  off 
teaching  for  many  years.  But  I  wrote  to  her  never- 
theless ;  and  it  seems  she  has  a  friend  in  the  same  line, 
a  Miss  Pendragon — the  name  pleases  me — who  has  an 
"academy"  for  young  ladies  not  far  from  London, 
which  she  is  verj''  particular  should  not  be  designated  a 
school.  I  think  six  months  or  a  year  at  '*  The  Cedars  " 
woidd  civilise  her  a  little.  But  first  of  all  I  must  look 
her  over  myself.' 

*  I  sincerely  hope,  my  dear  Eliza,'  said  Pettigrew, 
'  that  your  project  ma}^  succeed.  Should  it  not  do  so, 
you  will,  at  any  rate,  have  no  cause  to  reproach  your 
conscience.  I  should  think  it  would  take  many  years, 
however,  to  eradicate  the  pernicious  influences  to  which 
she  has  been  subjected.     The  girl  seems  to  me  to  be 
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utterly  devoid  of  all  moral  sense.  I  should  call  her, 
indeed,  immoral^  in  the  freest  acceptation  of  the  word. 
When  the  maid-servant  ushered  me  into  her  drawing- 
room,  I  surprised  her  hugging  and  kissing  Sir  Thomas 
Hickathrift.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  young  man 
of  property/ 


Chapter  XXII. 

After  greeting  the  young  Doctor,  Sophy  led  the  way 
to  the  house.  As  they  passed  the  green  mound,  be- 
neath which  her  father  was  buried.  Dr.  Dyer  paused, 
and  regarded  it  with  seeming  interest. 

*  Mr.  Pettigrew  thinks,'  said  Sophy,  *  because  that 
poor  thing  is  there,  nobody  would  take  this  place  if 
one  ever  wanted  to  let  it.' 

'  I  dare  say  it  might  prevent  some  people  from 
wishing  to  live  here,'  answered  the  Doctor.  '  It  is, 
however,  a  good  way  from  the  house,  although,  on 
account  of  the  rising  ground,  it  looks  so  near.' 

*  Yes,  I  can  see  it  from  every  one  of  the  front 
windows,'  said  Sophy ;  '  and  it  seems  like  company.' 

*  With  time,  however,'  continued  Dr.  Dyer,  '  it  will 
become  almost  obliterated,  and  then  only  a  few  people 
will  know  that  it  was  ever  a  grave  at  all.' 

*  Oh,  but  I  intend  to  have  some  sort  of  monument 
put  over  it !  We  both  decided  upon  this  a  long  time 
ago !  Not  a  cross,  of  course,  or  anything  purely 
religious,  because  of  his  opinions,  but  still  something 
pretty,  as  a  memorial — rather  a  high  thing,  to  break 
the  line  of  the  distance.  My  idea  was  to  have  a  stone 
pillar,  broken  in  the  middle,  to  show  that  he  was  cut 
off  before  his  time  —  something  ancient.     Sir  Thomas 
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is  looking  out  for  one ;  they  dig  them  up  sometimes 
at  the  Abbey/ 

*  It  is  a  pretty  idea,  Miss  Sophy  ;  and  I  agree  with 
you  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  than  any  purely 
religious  symbol,  considering  the  circumstances.' 

*  Yes ;  but  still  it  ought  to  be  something  very 
serious  and  solemn-looking ;  and  I've  set  my  heart 
upon  an  ancient  pillar.  Above  all,  it  must  point 
upwards,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  some  possible  future. 
Do  you  remember,'  she  added,  suddenly,  *  when  we 
once  talked  in  the  harness-room  about  the  "  bone 
Luz,"  the  germ  of  immortality  which  is  to  grow 
out  of  all  this,  just  like  that  little  early  polyanthus, 
though  that's  almost  sure  to  be  nipped?'  And  she 
pointed,  with  her  foot,  to  a  pale-pink  variety  of  the 
oxlip,  occasioned  (as  Jane  Ford  had  always  assured 
her)  by  the  planting  of  a  primrose  upside  down. 

*  I  remember,'  answered  the  Doctor,  '  a  very  inter- 
esting conversation  we  once  had  bearing  upon  subjects 
which  I  hardly  expected  that  a  young  lady  would  have 
considered.  The  idea  of  this  germ  quickening  into  a 
new  man  is  quaint  and  picturesque ;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  doctor,  like  myself,  to  be  anything  but  a 
materialist,  even  when  he  is  possessed  of  the  poetical 
temperament :  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  man 
of  science  are  depressing  on  the  one  hand,  encouraging 
on  the  other,  but  (in  my  own  case,  at  any  rate)  pre- 
eminently materialistic' 

'  I  can  fancy,'  answered  Sophy,  '  that  this  might 
be  the  case  ;  and  that's  why  I  shouldn't  like  to  have 
been  a  doctor,  nor,'  she  added  simply,  '  to  marry  one. 
I  should  like  to  retain  some  of  my  illusions,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Buddhists,  I  think,  say  that  the 
happiness  of  life  consists  in  getting  rid  of  them.     One 
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ought  to  keep  on  perpetually  shedding  them,  I  believe, 
like  the  skins  of  an  onion/ 

'  And,  at  the  end,'  said  the  Doctor,  'nothing  what- 
ever would  remain/ 

*  There  would  be  the  experience,'  Sophy  answered. 

*  Yes,  but  only  when  it  was  no  longer  needed,  and 
a  memory,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  a  powerful  aroma, 
with  nobody  to  smell  it ! ' 

By  this  time  they  had  become  firm  friends.  Upon 
reaching  the  parlour.  Dr.  Dyer  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  in  the  chair  which  had  been  lately  vacated  by 
*his  brother- doctor  of  the  soul.' 

*  It  is  a  sad  and  solemn  thing,'  he  remarked,  as  he 
took  his  place,  *  to  watch,  as  /  have  watched,  the  mind 
slowly  passing  away  with  the  body,  and  to  know  that 
you  may  dig  out  the  much-vaunted  immortal  soul  with 
a  scalpel,  and  fling  it  upon  a  dunghill ! ' 

At  these  words,  Sophy  experienced  a  thrill  of 
horror. 

In  the  heart  of  nearly  every  true  woman,  notwith» 
standing  any  superficial  scepticism,  there  lurks  a  hope, 
a  prayer,  a  yearning  desire,  which,  by  being  secretly 
nourished,  comes  to  assume  the  importance  of  a 
pre-existent  consciousness :  the  hope,  the  prayer,  the 
desire,  to  rely  upon,  and  appeal  to,  the  protection  of 
some  Being  better,  greater,  wiser  than  the  beings  she 
beholds  around  her,  through  whose  benevolence  she 
may  enjoy  some  manner  of  pleasant  after-life,  to 
which  she  clings  rather  from  a  longing  to  rejoin 
those  who  have  called  forth  her  sympathy  and  devo- 
tion upon  earth,  than  from  any  actual  dread  of  a 
personal  annihilation.  For  this  reason  most  women, 
howsoever  their  actions  may  belie  it,  are  possessed  of 
a  reserve  of  conventional  faith  ;  but  the  yearning  often 
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exists  as  decidedly  in  those  who  have  never  identified 
themselves  with  any  special  form  of  doctrine ;  and 
Sophy,  for  all  her  '  early  Christianity,'  was  no  ex- 
ception to  this  almost  invariable  rule. 

'  It  is  a  terrible  thought,  indeed,'  she  answered, 
with  an  uncontrollable  shudder  ;  *  and  you  bring  it 
home  to  one  in  such  plain  words !  Without  quite 
believing  everything,  one  can  always  Jwpe* 

*  The  conscientious  man  of  science  does  not  hesitate 
in  his  choice  of  terms,'  rejoined  the  Doctor,  '  once  he 
has  established  a  fact  to  his  own  satisfaction.  There 
are,  of  course,  problems  utterly  impossible  of  solution. 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  seeming  callousness 
and  injustice  of  that  Power — personal  or  impersonal — 
to  whom  we  are  wont  to  allude  as  "  Providence  ;"  and, 
secondly,  the  cruelty,  the  recklessness,  of  Nature. 
The  unoffending  cripple,  born  into  the  world  without 
arms  and  legs,  or  the  beast  of  burden  condemned  only 
to  toil  and  suffer,  may  well  lift  up  their  voices  and 
rail  both  at  God  and  at  Nature.  We,  however,  who, 
fortunately,  find  ourselves  in  no  position  of  exceptional 
wretchedness,  and  who  are  enabled  to  make  a  free  use 
of  our  reasoning  powers,  can  grope  in  our  darkness  in- 
cessantly for  Truth,  although  we  may  possess  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  shall  never  fall  in  with  her,  and 
look  upon  all  the  accompanying  difficulties  as  training.' 

Sophy  could  not  at  once  understand  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  sentence,  but  she  was  impressed  with 
its  dogmatic  vagueness,  and  she  determined  that  she 
would  incorporate  it  with  the  tenets  of  the  new 
religion. 

*  When  you  say  that  we  shall  never  fall  in  with 
Truth,  do  you  mean,'  she  asked,  'that  nothing  is 
true?' 
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*  Nothing  is  ahsohitcli/  true,'  answered  the  Doctor, 
cheerfully,  *  out  of  the  domain  of  Science,  and  there- 
fore, although  it  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  ennobling, 
there  is  nothing  more  unprofitable,  as  regards  our 
substantial  gain,  than  the  pursuit  of  Ultimate  Truth. 
We  do  not  toil,  however,  from  the  base  motive  of  an 
eventual  recompense :  in  our  search  after  the  Impossible 
we  encounter  what  may  end  by  affording  us  infinitely 
greater  satisfaction.  Intermediate  truths  may  be 
embraced  and  cherished,  but,  above  all,  we  learn, 
with  the  years,  to  bow  with  reverence  at  the  shrine 
of  respectable  and  convenient  Error  !  .  .  .  Respectable 
and  convenient  Error  is  the  nymph  whom  we  encomiter 
in  our  search  after  Ultimate  Truth,  and  who  ends  by 
consoling  us  for  the  absence  of  her  coyer  sister.  Our 
more  recent  strainings  at  knowing  the  Unknowable 
are,  at  the  best,  but  a  sorry  kind  of  blundering  guess- 
work ;  as  well,  therefore,  conform  to  the  traditions 
which  have  been  sanctified  by  Time  and  national 
custom.  The  end  of  all  our  pretended  wisdom,  is 
merely  to  show  us  the  more  plainly  our  irretrievable 
ignorance.  That  old  scarecrow  which  I  passed  just 
now  on  my  way  to  you,  or  the  *'  Guy  Fawkes  "  which 
the  boys  will  burn  to-morrow  in  the  Poynings  market- 
place, knows  about  as  much  as  we  do  with  regard  to 
Ultimate  Truth.' 

*  Oh,  don't  say  anything  against  the  old  scarecrow  ! ' 
Sophy  interposed,  appealingly  ;  *  he  seems  quite  like  a 
friend  to  me  in  my  loneliness ! ' 

*Not  for  worlds.  Miss  Sophy!  Still  you  will 
admit  that  he  is  possibly  a  little  hazy  and  circum- 
scribed in  his  theological  views  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  admit  t/n(t,  of  course,'  she  answered, 
smiling ;  *  though  not  a  bit  more  so  than  we  are.' 
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*  That  WHS  just  what  I  was  about  to  say.  I  did 
not  mean  to  disparage  your  old  friend.  I  fear  that 
you  must,  indeed,  be  exceedingly  lonely  living  down 
liere  all  by  yourself/ 

*  I  am  often  very  lonely,  certainly ;  but  that  is 
better,  as  the  Italians  say,  than  being  **  badly  accom- 
panied." Lately,  however,  I  have  had  quite  a  bevy 
of  visitors;  and  then  I  have  always  my  thoughts. 
When  you  arrived  just  now,  I  was  thinking  about  a 
new  religion.  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  been  trying  to 
convert  me  to  his  views ;  but  I  didn't  agree  with 
them  quite,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  compose  a 
religion.  A  great  deal  of  it  will  be  taken  from  the 
Bible,  but  not  all.  I  mean  to  have  commandments 
and  texts,  and  I  shall  call  myself  an  Early  Christian, 
because  my  chief  guide  will  be  a  Christian  text — "  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  thej^  should  do  unto  you." 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  that,  can  it  ?' 

'  It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  moral  rule,'  replied  the 
Doctor ;  '  but,  though  it  has  been  called  the  golden 
rule  of  Christianity,  you  are  wrong  in  supposing  that 
it  is  exclusively  connected  with  the  Christian  myth. 
Confucius,  some  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
replied  to  the  question,  "  Is  there  one  word  which  may 
serve  as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all  one's  life  ?"  "  Is  not 
reciprocity  such  a  word  ?  What  you  do  not  wish  done 
to  yourself  do  not  do  to  others."  ' 

'  Ah,  then  I  was  mistaken,'  said  Sophy  ;  *  and  it's  a 
Confucian  text  instead.' 

*  Not  altogether  Confucian,  either,'  rejoined  the 
Doctor.  'It  is  a  benevolent  rule  of  conduct  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  all  great  thinkers,  whatever 
was  their  race  or  denomination.  Thales,  first  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  taught,  "  That  which  thou  blamest 
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in  another  do  not  thyself  to  thy  neighbour;"  and 
Isocrates,  *'  Thou  wilt  deserve  to  be  honoured  if  thou 
doest  not  thyself  what  thou  blamest  in  others."  ''  Let 
no  man  treat  his  brother  in  a  way  he  would  himself 
dislike,"  is  a  Sabean  maxim,  preserved  by  El  Wardi ; 
whilst  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  so-called  "apo- 
cryphal "  book  of  Tobit,  amongst  many  other  excellent 
precepts,  we  read,  *'  Do  to  no  man  what  thou  thyself 
hatest;"  and  in  the  Jewish  Talmud  we  find,  "Do  not 
to  another  what  thou  wouldst  not  he  should  do  to 
thee."  This  is  the  sum  of  the  law  given  as  one  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  died  when  the 
Founder  of  the  Christian  faith,  according  to  the 
common  reckoning,  was  ten  years  old.' 

*  Nothing,  then,  is  exactly  what  it  pretends  to  be  ? ' 
inquired  Sophy,  in  a  disappointed  tone.  *  Everything 
in  the  world  seems,  somehow,  to  be  sailing  under  false 
colours ! ' 

*  There  are  but  few  absolute  realities,'  answered  the 
Doctor.  *But,  fortunately,  things  are  coloured  by  our  own 
imaginations,  and  become,  in  a  great  measure,  what  we 
desire  them  to  be.  Hence,  what  may  appear  to  you  to 
be  a  delusion  is,  perhaps,  a  saving  truth  to  your  neigh- 
bour, and,  as  such,  exercises  a  genuine  moral  influence ; 
after  which  it  has,  at  any  rate,  a  claim  to  our  respect.' 

*  Still,'  said  Sophy  regretfully,  '  I  would  far  rather 
that  a  thing  was  real  in  itself  than  that  we  only  made  it 
seem  so  by  believing  in  it !  It  is  a  fault  in  my  nature, 
I've  no  doubt,  but  I  always  feel  so  angry  with  shams. 
My  wish  is  to  unmask  them  at  once.' 

*  Ah,  that  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  impulse  in 
extreme  youth  !  One  is  filled  then  with  fiery  enthu- 
siasms and  indignations  ;  injustice  seems  intolerable  to 
us,  and  the  thought  of  hypocrisy  rouses  us  to  intern- 
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perate  denunciation.  It  is  so,  at  least,  with  all  those 
who  can  think  and  feel/ 

*Yes,  it*s  very  confusing  to  be  a  thinker  and  a 
feeler  at  the  same  time.  The  thinkers  ought  to  have 
people  to  feel  for  them,  and  the  feelers,  people  to  thinh. 
To  have  to  do  the  two  at  once  is  dreadfully  tiring  ; 
it  makes  one's  head  and  one's  heart  ache.' 

*  It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  some  time  to  come,' 
answered  the  Doctor.  *  But,  at  last,  a  calm,  philosophic 
spirit  will  possess  you,  if  you  live  long  enough,  and  you 
will  be  contented  after  a  fashion  ;  though  nothing  can 
satisfy,  utterly,  the  cravings  of  a  passionate  and  imagi- 
native nature,  such  as  I  conceive  yours  to  be.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be,  to  such  natures,  entirely  disappointing, 
and  the}",  before  all  others,  are  enabled  to  perceive  the 
incontestable  reality  of  an  existing  system  of  compen- 
sation.' 

'  But  you  don't  think,'  Sophy  asked,  again  in  rather 
a  disappointed  tone,  *  that  everything  can  ever  be  made 
to  come  quite  right  ? ' 

'  Nothing  can  ever  come  quite  rights  Miss  Sophy,* 
answered  Dr.  Dyer,  speaking  as  though  with  cheerful 
conviction.  *  But  this  need  not  make  us  despairing. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  by  no  means  a  pessimist.  The 
horizon  is  not  all  black ;  and  even  if  we  are  unable  to 
enjoy  happiness  ourselves,  we  may  derive  a  certain  sort 
of  contentment  from  ministering  to  the  happiness  of 
others.  At  any  rate,  one  should  never  neglect  those 
good  works  which  fall  immediately  under  one's  hand, 
to  abandon  which  would  necessitate  an  actual  turning 
aside  from  our  path.  We  should  remove,  if  possible, 
the  burdens  from  our  near  neighbours,  even  if,  by  so 
doing,  we  have  to  bear  some  portion  of  them  ourselves, 
for  if  we  all  did  this,  suffering  would  be  much  more 
equally  divided.' 
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*  Ah,  I  see  what  you  mean ;  but  would  not  kindness 
to  one's  nearest  neighbour  be  too  easy  to  be  really  very 
good?  I  fancied  all  realhj  good  actions  ought  to  be 
difficult.' 

*  That  this  manner  of  philanthropy  can  be  pursued 
with  very  little  positive  effort  is,  I  think,  an  argument 
in  its  favour,'  replied  the  Doctor.  'The  practice  of 
benevolence  should  not  be  made  too  much  like  a  gym- 
nastic performance,  requiring  a  particular  garb  and 
arena,  and  entailing  an  aching  and  straining  of  the 
muscles.  When  the  pursuit  of  vice  is  comparatively 
easy,  virtue  should  not  be  made  too  difficult.' 

Here  was  another  maxim,  Sophy  thought,  which 
might  be  worthily  enrolled  amongst  the  dogmatic 
vagueness  of  the  new  faith  ! 

*  How  I  wish  you  had  kno'wn  my  father  ! '  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  looked  up  earnestly  at  the  Doctor's  face. 
*  He  would  have  agreed  with  you,  I'm  quite  sure,  upon 
many  points,  though  not,  I'm  afraid,  about  medicine. 
I  regret  more  than  I  can  say  that  you  should  nevef 
have  talked  with  him.' 

'You  will  be  surprised  to  hear.  Miss  Sophy,'  said 
the  Doctor,  '  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  your 
father  a  visit  one  day  upon  your  account.  He  was 
anxious  about  you  in  consequence  of  your  riding  acci- 
dent, and  sent  for  me  when  he  heard  that  I  had  seen 
you.  He  had  some  difficulty,  I  believe,  to  arrange  that 
you  should  know  nothing  about  my  coming.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  I  may  divulge  the  secret  now  ? ' 

Sophy  was  profoundlj'-  touched. 

*  Ah,  then  he  really  thought  about  me  sometimes  ! ' 
she  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  *  He  could  leave 
off  planning  about  all  the  things  he  was  interested  in, 
and  be  anxious  about  whether  I  was  well  or  ill ! ' 

'  He  could,  indeed.     But  after  I  had  satisfied  him 
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that  you  had  fortunately  received  no  very  serious 
injury,  we  had  some  interesting  conversation  upon 
other  topics.  We  spoke  about  his  political  views,  and 
his  travels,  though  we  were  a  little  nervous  lest,  in 
spite  of  all  our  precautions,  you  should  come  in  from 
your  walk  and  discover  me.  I  Avas  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  account  he  gave  me  of  the  Sippikanli, 
a  tribe  of  the  Yezidis,  or  devil- worshippers  .  .  J 

'  Then  there  really  are  such  people  as  the  devil- 
worshippers  ? ' 

*  There  are,  indeed ;  a  very  interesting  race  of 
Kurds,  though  they  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  lost  tribes.  Their  religious  centre 
is  at  Sheikh  Adi,  a  village  east  of  Mosul,  and  their 
religion  is  essentially  reasonable,  according  to  mjf 
own  notions.  It  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  there 
are  two  spirits  of  almost  equal  power — a  spirit  of  good 
and  a  spirit  of  evil.  At  present  the  good  is  in  the  as- 
cendant, but  the  turn  of  the  other  may  come  some  day ; 
and  as  the  good  spirit  cannot  possibly  do  them  any 
harm,  by  reason  of  his  nature,  it  is  of  great  importance, 
they  imagine,  to  conciliate  and  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  spirit  of  evil.  Surely  you  must  see  that  there  is 
method  in  their  reasoning.  Miss  Sophy  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  didn't  know  that  their  religion  was  half  so 
sensible  !  *  she  answered,  and  she  then  began  repeating 
to  herself  the  well-known  formula — * "  He  has  dwelt 
with  the  Yezidis,  or  devil-worshippers,  and  witnessed 
their  dark  rites."  .  .  .  They  have  "  dark  rites,"  though, 
haven't  they?'  she  inquired  aloud. 

*  They  have  been  accused,  I  believe,  of  going  through 
all  kinds  of  mysterious  orgies  during  their  nocturnal 
religious  ceremonies,  but  your  father  seemed  to  think 
that  the  nature  of  these  had  been  much  exaggerated, 
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chiefly  by  tlie  Sunnite  Moslems,  wlio  detest  and  despise 
them,  and  who  have  said  the  same  of  the  Kizilbash 
Kurds.  They  are  a  predatory  people,  he  told  me  ;  but 
not  much  worse  in  this  respect  than  many  of  their 
neighbours,  and  those  who  know  them  best  have  not 
spoken  of  them  unfavourably/ 

The  'Yezidis,  or  devil- worshippers,'  were,  then, 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  after  all !  Sophy  was  glad 
that  theyj  too,  had  not  turned  out  to  be  mere  phan- 
toms, evoked  from  a  fertile  and  imaginative  brain,  even 
if,  like  the  Borgia  solution,  they  were  not  quite  so  ter- 
rible as  they  had  been  made  out  to  be  ! 

'  My  dear  father  must  have  had  some  moments  of 
real  happiness,  talking  to  you  about  all  these  things  ! ' 
she  exclaimed,  looking  gratefully  at  the  Doctor.  *  And 
now,  do  tell  me,  what  did  you  think  of  him  ? ' 

'  The  little  I  saw  of  him  convinced  me  that  he  was 
a  very  remarkable  man.  lie  was  remarkable  looking^  too  ; 
and  he  spoke  and  moved  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.' 

*  Being  blind,  and  accustomed  to  go  about  barefoot,^ 
or  only  in  Oriental  slippers  without  heels,  was  what 
gave  him  that  peculiar  way  of  walking,'  replied  Sophy. 
'  I  fancy  that  I  can  see  him  now  ! ' 

*  He  was  accustomed  to  go  about  armed,  too,  was  he 
not?'  inquired  the  Doctor,  *with  knives  and  pistols 
stuck  into  his  girdle  ?' 

*  He  usually  carried  an  ancient  spear  or  javelin 
when  he  didn't  take  a  walking-stick,'  Sophy  explained ; 
*  but  more  as  a  guide  and  support  than  by  way  of  an 
arm.  He  wore,  too,  generally,  some  sort  of  dagger  or 
short  sword,  hanging  from  his  belt ;  but  that  was  be- 
cause he  was  so  very  fond  of  ancient  weapons  and- 
armour,  as  you  see.' 

And  she  pointed  in  the  direction,  first,  of  the  three 
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steel  warriors,  and  then  to  a  large  sack  of  flint  imple- 
ments which  reposed  upon  one  of  the  window-seats. 

*  Ah,  yes,  yes,'  murmured  the  Doctor,  with  the 
manner  of  one  thinking  aloud.  *  A  peculiar  gait ;  de- 
fective eye-sight ;  deep  religious  convictions ;  always 
armed  to  the  teeth,  as  though  in  anticipation  of  an 
attack  ;  accustomed  (I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  ?) 
to  go  about  barefoot,  and  invariably  without  stockings. 
Was  it  not  so,  Miss  Sophy  ? ' 

*  He  had  a  very  great  dislike,'  replied  Sophy  inno- 
cently, '  to  wrapping  himself  up,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather.  It  was  his  dream  to  be  natural,  and  freed 
from  all  artificial  restraints.' 

*Ah!'  pondered  Dr.  Dyer,  thoughtfully.  *  His 
must  have  been  a  very  interesting  case,  although  it  is 
not  by  any  means  an  isolated  one  ;  for  this  morbid  desire 
to  divest  themselves  of  wearing  apparel  is  common  to 
most  persons  of  unsound  mental  temperament,  from 
the  mildest  form  of  the  insane  neurosis  downwards.  I 
believe  it  to  be  occasioned  by  a  kind  of  aura  rpilrptivf, 
a  strange,  unaccountable  sensation,  beginning  in  some 
part  of  the  body  and  rising  gradually  to  the  brain ;  and 
hence  their  impatience  to  free  themselves  from  every- 
thing which  seems  to  account  for  these  anomalous  phy- 
sical experiences.' 

*  Good  heavens  !  I  see  what  you  mean ! '  exclaimed 
Sophy,  looking  frightened,  and  rising  from  her  chair. 
*  You  fancy  that  my  dear  father  was  mad  ! ' 

'  Mad,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  he  most  de- 
cidedly was  not/  replied  the  Doctor.  '  But,  speaking 
medically,  I  believe  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  a 
morbid  condition  of  nerve-element,  which,  by  the  way, 
may  very  often  co-exist  with  what  is  called  "  genius," 
which  I  look  upon  in  itself  as  a  manner  of  insanity. 
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He  was  thought  to  be  unlike  other  people  ;  and  I  should 
certainly  assume,  without  wishing  to  say  anything 
wounding  to  your  feelings,  that  he  came  under  the 
denomination  of  a  **  morbid  variety,"  for  we  doctors 
arrange  these  cases,  according  to  their  affinities,  into 
groups/ 

'  This  is  another  dreadful  idea  ! '  said  Sophy,  fairly 
alarmed.  '  But  I  don't  think  it  would  have  occurred 
to  you  if  you  had  known  him  better.  I  hope  you  don't 
think  that  /'m  mad  too  ?' 

As  she  said  this  she  opened  her  large  eyes  very 
wide,  and  looked  earnestly  into  the  Doctor's  face.  They 
seemed,  to  him,  to  penetrate  to  his  most  inaccessible 
mind-centres,  and  to  detect  and  unmask  his  own  parti- 
cular form  of  neurosis. 

'  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  family  en- 
tirely devoid  of  some  tendency  towards  the  phenomenon 
of  mental  derangement,'  he  observed,  after  a  pause. 
*  And  it  is  this  belief  which  makes  me  dwell  with  great 
interest  upon  what  I  cannot  help  terming  yonv  poor 
father's  symptoms.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
tendency  towards  eccentricity  which  you  may  be  sup- 
posed to  inherit  has  not  assumed,  in  your  case,  the 
character  of  mental  deterioration,  I  should  saj^,  from 
the  little  I  have  seen  of  you,  that  you  were  the  very 
quintessence  of  intelligence ;'  and  he  contemplated  his 
companion  with  an  admiring  gaze. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  answered,  a  little  coldly.  '  And 
yet  you  seem  to  think  that  I  come  of  a  mad  family  ! 
How  am  I  to  answer  for  myself  in  the  future  ? ' 

Dr.  Dyer  replied  by  entering  into  a  minute  analysis 
of  what  he  designated  *  the  Protean  forms  of  the  insane 
neurosis,'  making  use  of  scientific  terms,  which  had  the 
effect  of  causing  poor  Sophy  to  feel  profoundly  igno- 
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rant.  She  understood  him  when  he  spoke  of  its  bear- 
ing upon  capital  punishment,  and  discovered  that  he 
viewed  the  matter  very  much  in  the  same  light  as  her 
father.  What  was  called  '  crime/  he  maintained,  was 
almost  always  merely  a  disorder  of  the  mind,  for  which 
it  was  as  unjust  to  hold  persons  responsible  as  for  the 
evidences  of  phj'sical  degeneracy.  Kindly,  but  firmly, 
and  without  any  of  the  warm  zeal  of  an  evangelist,  it 
seemed  to  Sophy  that,  in  ten  short  minutes,  the  Doctor 
had  satisfactorily  and  scientifically  disposed  of  the  soul, 
the  body,  and  the  human  will,  or  reduced  them,  at 
least,  to  the  level  of  mere  transient  tri\^alities  of  hardly 
any  accoimt  whatsoever.  "Wickedness  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  illness,  and  criminals  were  only  poor, 
suffering,  misunderstood  '  morbid  varieties ! ' 

*  If  nothing  in  the  world  is  either  quite  true,  or 
quite  right,  or  quite  wrong,  and  there  isn't  any  other 
life  after  this  one ;  if  we  only  imagine  most  of  the 
things  which  we  fancy  we  see,  and  if  all  our  actions 
come  from  the  shape  of  our  heads,  about  the  making  of 
which  we  were  never  consulted ;  I  don't  think  it's  much 
use  taking  the  trouble  to  invent  a  religion  at  all ! ' 
Sophy  could  not  help  exclaiming,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Doctor's  discourse ;  for  this  *  desolate  evangel ' 
seemed  to  her  almost  as  discouraging  as  Pettigrew's 
Pharisaical  denunciations.  ^  I  wonder,'  she  inquired 
presently,  '  whether  your  way  of  looking  at  things  can 
make  you  really  happy  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  yes,'  answered  the  Doctor,  after  a  kind  of 
subdued  and  contemplative  fashion.  '  I  don't  think  I 
can  ever  feel  particularly  delighted  or  exultant,  but 
then  neither  am  I  liable  to  give  way,  or  grieve  very 
bitterly,  in  adversit3^' 

'  And  then,  too,  it  ought  surely  to  make  one  very 
charitable  ?' 
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*  It  ouglit  indeed,  Miss  Sophy.  But  I  can  see  that 
you  are  very  charitable  already.  I  shouldn't  think  you 
were  half  so  easily  shocked  or  offended  as  most  young 
ladies  ? ' 

*  I  endeavour  not  to  be ;  but  I'm  afraid  that  I  am, 
sometimes,  no  doubt  from  being  ignorant ;  and  I'm 
offended,  too,  particularly  with  people  I'm  fond  of.  I 
often  think  one  is  perhaps  more  disagreeable  to  these 
people  than  to  those  to  whom  one  is  quite  indifferent.' 

*  I  dare  say ;  because  one  is,  perhaps,  too  sensitive 
and  over- anxious  to  create  a  favourable  impression. 
And  now,  would  it  be  an  impertinent  question  if  I  were 
to  inquire  whether  "  these  people,'*  in  your  experience, 
are  exceedingly  numerous  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  of  course,  the  indifferent  people  always  predo- 
minate ! '  she  answered ;  *  there  are  always  plenty  of 
them :  but  one  can't  real/i/  care  for  more  than  one  or  two 
people,  and  even  then,  one  likes  them  in  utterly  different 
kinds  of  ways.' 

*  It  must  be  very  pleasant,  I  should  think,'  said  thfi 
Doctor,  *  to  be  liked  bi/  you  in  any  kind  of  a  way  !  One 
can  scarcely  imagine,  indeed,  what  such  an  experience 
would  be  like  ;  enough,  I  should  fancy,  to  make  one 
feel,  for  once,  delighted  and  exultant,  and  to  turn  one's 
brain  and  one's  opinions  upside  down  ! ' 

*  I  don't  think,'  replied  Sophy,  with  the  sigh  of  one 
who  has  had  a  past,  *  that  it  has  ever  produced  such  an 
effect  upon  anybody  yet.' 

She  said  this  frankly  and  ingenuously ;  but  she 
was  beginning  to  fear  that  she  was  being  lured,  per- 
haps, into  saying  too  much,  and  she  had  no  desire  to 
pour  confidences  into  the  ears  of  one  who  was  almost  a 
stranger,  even  although  he  did  happen  to  be  a  doctor  of 
medicine. 

*  Talking  of  eccentric  people,'   she  said  therefore, 
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suddenly  changing  the  subject,  'I'm  sure,  from  all  I've 
heard,  my  nnclCy  Mr.  St.  Clair  of  Dallingridge,  must 
have  been  quite  as  peculiar  as  my  dear  father,  and  much 
less  amiable.  A  tedious  old  man,  I  should  think,  over- 
flowing with  fine  sentiments,  which  did  not,  however, 
prevent  him  from  being  very  vindictive.' 

*  He  was  a  wrong-headed  man,'  answered  Dr.  Dyer, 
*  if  I  may  say  this  of  your  relative  without  giving  um- 
brage. He  was  subject  to  what  might  almost  be  termed 
"  delusions  "  too,  so  far  removed  from  reason  and  the 
results  of  experience  were  some  of  his  theories.  Like 
your  poor  father,  he  imagined  himself  to  be  a  reformer, 
and  he  was  possessed  of  the  most  extravagant  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  regeneration  of  the  human  race ; 
only,  according  to  his  notions,  all  natural  laws  were  to 
be  trampled  on  and  set  at  defiance,  whereas  your  father 
was  for  following  them  almost  too  blindly.' 

'  Yes,  he  was  passionately  fond  of  Nature,'  said 
Sophy  tenderly.  'And  this  fondness,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  I  have  inherited.  He  was  for  following  Natui'e  in 
nearly  everything.' 

'  Often,'  rejoined  the  Doctor,  *  she  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  dangerous  guide,  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  in- 
discreet one ;  and  whilst  making  her  our  friend,  it  is  as 
well  for  us  to  know  when  she  should  be  resisted.  Mr. 
St.  Clair  of  Dallingridge,  however,  went  a  little  too  far 
in  this  direction.  He  was  for  resisting  her  upon  all 
sides.  He  set  everything  down  to  education ;  dis- 
regardiQg  all  hereditary  predispositions ;  in  fact,  ac- 
cording to  his  ideas,  any  parent  or  guardian  having 
perfect  control  over  the  early  training  of  a  child  might 
positively  create  a  new  man.' 

'  And  you  don't  think  that  this  is  possible  ? ' 

*  Kot  to  the  extent  he  believed  it  to  be,'  replied  Dr. 
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Dyer,  decidedly.  *  He  maintained,  for  instance,  that 
children  descended  from  parents  who  were  utterly 
devoid  of  all  moral  sense — an  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  mental  degeneration — could  be  trained  so  as  to 
be  divested  of  all  criminal  instincts;  forgetting  ap- 
parently, that  the  inherited  structural  formation,  or 
?yi«/formation,  of  the  brain  (for  he  did  not  presume  to 
deny  the  existence  of  family  likeness)  had  probably 
already  branded  them  with  the  brand  of  Cain.  It  is  an 
intensely  interesting  subject.' 

*  Still,'  said  Sophy,  '  I  can't  help  thinking  that  it's 
very  disheartening  to  know  that  all  the  good  and  bad 
people  are  ready-made,  and  that  there's  no  getting  them 
right !     We  reformers  can't  take  it  as  good  news.* 

'  I  confess  that  I  lean  towards  this  opinion,'  said 
the  Doctor.  'All  the  same,  this  was  just  what  your 
uncle,  a  much  older  man  than  myself,  and  a  great 
reader,  strenuously  denied,  and  he  used  to  assure  me 
that  he  had  proved  the  truth  of  his  own  theories.  He 
knew  the  case  of  a  youth,  he  informed  me,  the  child  9f 
two  persons  totally  devoid  of  even  the  mere  rudiments 
of  moral  sense,  and  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence  be- 
sides, in  whom  a  careful  training  had  so  thoroughly 
eradicated  all  criminal  tendencies,  that  the  patient  be- 
came even  more  virtuous  and  conscientious  than  his 
fellows.  *'  On  my  honour.  Doctor,"  he  would  say,  "  I 
know  of  such  a  case  from  my  own  experience  !"  and  he 
used  to  rap  impatiently  on  the  floor  with  his  gold-headed 
walking-stick.  He  was  quite  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.' 

'  No  one,  then,  is  a  responsible  agent  ? '  Sophy  in- 
quired, almost  hopelessly.  '  Ah,  how  all  the  clergjTuen 
must  waste  their  time  in  preaching  to  us  ! ' 

'  There  exists  in  many  minds,'  said  Dr.  Dyer,  *  an 
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intense  craving  to  conform  to  some  definite  theological 
belief,  which  to  them  seems  to  be  synonymous  with 
spiritual  guidance  and  support ;  and  provided  that  the 
crutch  upon  which  they  lean  has  an  appearance  of  sta- 
bility, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  comfort  may  be  de- 
rived from  it ;  although,  to  us  doctors,  the  very  notion 
of  needing  a  crutch  at  all,  is  suggestive  of  some  kind  of 
infirmity.  The  so-called  spiritual  convictions,  however, 
of  our  fellow-men,  are  merely  impressions,  constitutional, 
and  in  manj^  cases  hereditary  ;  and  this  renders  it  un- 
just, in  the  highest  degree,  to  hold  a  man  responsible 
for  his  conscientious  beliefs,  however  much  they  may 
differ  from  those  of  his  neighbours.  It  were  as  reason- 
able to  blame  him  for  the  external  conformation  of  his 
skull  as  for  the  arrangement  of  its  contents.' 

*  But  surely  we  can  do  some  good  whilst  we  are 
here  ?'  Sophy  inquired,  with  the  manner  of  one  catching 
at  a  straw.  *  We  can  do  "  the  good  work  under  our 
hand,"  as  you  said  just  now?' 

*  A  great  deal  is  possible  to  us  in  this  way.  And 
it  was  this  knowledge  which  induced  me  to  embrace  a 
profession  in  which,  for  an  ambitious  man,  there  are 
but  few  prizes.  But  there  are  moments  of  despondency 
during  which  one  asks  one's  self  whether  even  the 
pursuit  of  philanthropy  is  of  much  avail.  It  would 
be  different  were  it  possible  for  us  to  live  on  for  ever, 
or  even  for  a  reasonable  space ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  have 
barely  time  to  realise  the  responsibilities  of  our  exist- 
ence before  it  is  at  an  end.  However,  I  know  a 
German  professor  who  maintains  that  the  human 
machinery  is  intended  to  hold  out  for  two  hundred 
years ;   but  even  that  would  soon  pass  by.' 

*  What  an  immense  time  ! '  exclaimed  Sophy,  as- 
tonished. '  And  would  the  women  live  to  be  as  old  as 
the  men  ?  * 
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*  My  friend  is  of  opinion  tliat  women  were  intended 
to  live  even  longer  than  men,  but  tlien  he  bases  his 
theory  upon  the  impossible  supposition  that  everybody 
must  start  fair ;  that  is,  not  only  with  a  sound  consti- 
tution— a  pure  mind  in  a  pure  body — but  also  with  an 
irreproachable  ancestrj^  on  the  score  of  health.' 

*Even  then,'  said  Sophy,  *  two  hundred  years  would 
be  a  very  long  time  to  live  !  Fancy  !  I  might,  perhaps, 
have  seen  Queen  Anne  ! ' 

*  Most  certainly  ;  and  I  might  have  attended  to  the 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  whilst  my  father 
might  have  looked  on  at  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  We  know  that  with  everything  against  us  in 
the  past,  and  when,  possibly,  we  have  done  much  to 
shorten  our  lives  in  the  present,  we  may  yet  attain, 
occasionally,  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  ;  I  do  not, 
therefore,  consider  that  it  is  altogether  preposterous  to 
assume  that,  with  circumstances  more  in  our  favour,  we 
might  double  the  length  of  our  appointed  time.  As  it 
is,  however,  we  may  think  ourselves  fortunate  if  we 
reach  even  the  half-centur}".  /,  for  one,  have  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  shall  not  be  a  long-lived  man.' 

*I'm  sorry  you  should  think  that,'  said  Sophy, 
looking  at  him  with  an  expression  of  interest.  Dr. 
Dyer's  philosophj^  was,  certainlj^,  somewhat  depressing, 
and  he  expounded  his  views,  she  thought,  after  rather 
a  prosy  fashion  ;  but,  even  if  he  possessed  some  of  the 
attributes  of  the  '  bore,'  it  was  sad  to  think  that  a  man 
so  full  of  information  should  be  predestined  to  an  early 
tomb  ! 

*  You  are  really  sorry  ? '  he  asked  quickly.  *  Why, 
we've  only  met  once  before  !  What  is  it,  I  wonder, 
that  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  all  my  life  ? 

*  One  is  always  sorrj^  to  hear  that  one's  friends  are 
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likely  to  die,'  she  answered,  feeling,  she  knew  not  why, 
a  little  embarrassed. 

*  You  look  upon  me,  then,  as  a  friend  ? ' 

*  Yes,  certainly  !  you  have  been  very  kind  ;  and  we 
seem  to  agree,  too,  in  so7ne  of  our  ideas,  if  not  in  all.* 

'  We  do,  indeed ;  though  why  I  should  have  touched 
upon  such  subjects  with  a  young  lady  like  you,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  imagine!  I  rode  over  just  to  see  how  you 
were  getting  on,  and  to  know  if  I  could  be  of  any  use ; 
and  IVe  been  talking  to  you  as  though  you  had  been 
one  of  my  German  fellow- students.  I  shall  now  wish 
you  a  good  afternoon,  and  I  hope  you  will  overlook  the 
dryness  of  my  conversation.  I'm  afraid  I've  never  been 
a  proficient  in  small-talk.' 

As  Dr.  Dyer  said  this,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
Sophy  and  he  went  together  into  the  porch,  where  he 
took  his  riding-crop  from  the  tray  of  the  scraper.  As 
he  did  so,  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  though  after  some 
perplexing  mental  conflict, — 

'  Miss  Sophy  I  ' 

*  Yes,'  she  answered,  lifting  her  head  with  a  move- 
ment which  came  naturallv  to  her  when  conversinff 
w^ith  any  one  taller  than  herself. 

*  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  .  .  .  You  will  pro- 
bably think  me  quite  crazy ;  but  I  hope  you'll  set  my 
presumption  down  to  a  *'  neurosis,"  due  to  some  peculi- 
arity in  the  structure  of  my  brain.  Just  now  you  said 
you  looked  upon  me  as  a  friend.  You  said  this,  did  you 
not?' 

'Yes,  certainly/  she  replied,  wondering;  'I  shall 
always  look  upon  you  as  a  friend.  You  have  been  very 
kind/ 

'But  it  never  cotcld  happen,  under  any  extraordinary 
circumstances  whatsoever,  if  I  grew  to  be  famous  in 
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my  profession,  or  lived  to  be  two  hundred  years  old,, 
tliat  you  could  ever  look  upon  me  as  anything  more!* 

*  Oh,  no  !  never,  never,  never  ! '  answered  Sophy,, 
understanding  him,  and  shrinking  back  towards  the 
scraper  ;  '  not  if  we  both  lived  to  be  two  hundred  years, 
old!' 

'  That's  all  I  wanted  to  know,'  he  rejoined  quietly ; 
*  and  now  you've  given  me  my  answer.  I  never 
expected  any  other ;  but  still  it  was  better  to  make  sure. 
Had  I  been  in  doubt,  it  would  have  worried  me,  and 
interfered  with  my  profession.  Good-day  to  you,  Miss 
Sophy ;  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  very  pieasant  after- 
noon.' And  he  walked  round  to  the  stables  to  see  after 
his  strawberry-roan. 

Sophy  held  open  the  garden- gate  for  him,  and  the 
old  song  about  loving  and  riding  away,  flitted  across 
her  mind  as  he  passed  through  it,  although  she  was  not 
vain  enough  to  imagine  that,  after  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, it  was  possible  for  him  to  love  her  very  much.  It 
was  more  likely,  she  fancied,  that  he  had  been  merelj" 
trying  some  sort  of  experiment  upon  her,  and,  perhaps, 
even  upon  himself  likewise,  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  He  was  a  clever  young  man,  certainly,  with  a 
calm,  serious,  imconventional  manner,  which  was  not 
at  all  unpleasing ;  and  he  was  handsome  and  actively 
built,  besides,  with  a  good  seat  on  horseback.  In  a 
word,  there  was  nothing  about  his  manner  or  appear- 
ance which  would  have  been  repellent  to  most  young 
women.  But  Sophy  felt  that,  even  if  Godfrey  had 
been  for  ever  dead  and  buried,  or  her  love  for  him  as 
irretrievably  passed  away,  she  would  still  have  shrunk 
instinctively  from  allying  herself  with  one  who  could 
dig  out  the  *  much- vaunted  immortal  soul'  with  his 
scalpel,  and  *  fling  it  upon  a  dunghill.' 
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Upon  the  night  which  followed  Dr.  Dj^er's  visit, 
Sophy  dreamed  a  very  fantastic  and  incongruous  dream. 
Like  Dante,  she  found  herself  in  a  realm  which,  from 
impressions  previously  received,  she  knew  must  he  the 
Infernal  Regions.  It  was  peopled  with  vast  crowds  of 
miserable  human  beings,  one  and  all  of  them  undergoing 
the  traditional  forms  of  torture,  amongst  whom  she  re- 
cognised several  of  her  own  acquaintances,  principally 
those  for  whom  she  had  conceived  an  antipathy,  and 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  even  as  yet  disembodied 
— the  Great  Prophet;  Madlle.  de  Cramponayc  the  elder; 
Mr.  Carver;  the  Italian  Prince;  a  figure  which  strangely 
resembled  Abdallah,  with  its  head  swathed  up  in  a  yellow 
bandanna;  and  a  weird,  wide-mouthed  little  monstrosity, 
fashioned  something  after  the  manner  of  a  Chinese  Joss, 
which  was  proclaiming  itself,  in  croaking  accents,  to 
be  the  celebrated  *  Sufi  pipkin.'  Dr.  Dyer  accompanied 
her  as  cicerone,  carrying  his  riding-crop,  with  which 
he  pointed  out  the  most  remarkable  cases  ;  whilst,  in 
the  distance,  she  perceived  Mary  Anne  Hornblower, 
floundering  about  in  her  clogs,  and  venturing  over  the 
most  dangerous  places,  in  her  kindly  endeavours  to 
rescue  the  unfortunate  creatures,  by  holding  out  to 
them  the  handle  of  her  umbrella  to  cling  to.  When- 
ever Sophy  and  her  companion  approached  the  lake  of 
seething  and  bubbling  pitch  and  brimstone,  the  poor 
wretches  stretched  their  arms  towards  them,  imploring 
them  pitifully,  and  endeavouring  to  hang  on  to  the 
Doctor's  coat-tails. 

'  We're  not  in  the  least  bit  wicked  ! '  they  began  all 
calling  out  in  a  breath  ;  *  and  we  never  deserved  to  be 
sent  to  this  dreadful  place  !  There's  been  some  terrible 
mistake,  as  you'll  admit  after  you've  heard  our  ex- 
planations.   .   .    .    Get   us   released,    dear,    clever,    en- 
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lightened,  though  somewhat  prosy,  Dr.  Dyer ;  and  you, 
kind,  just,  tender-hearted,  eccentric,  free- thinking,  but 
truly  Christian,  Miss  Sophy  !  Look  here  !  How  was 
it  possible  for  us  to  help  ourselves  ?  What  more  could 
yoK  have  done  in  our  place  ?  .  .  .  We're  poor,  unfor- 
tunate "  morbid  varieties,*'  and  we  were  sent  forth  into 
the  world  with  all  our  '*  nerve- cells  "  and  "  motor- 
centres  '*  turned  upside  down,  and  topsy-turvy,  in  our 
"brain  hemispheres."  We  suffered  from  the  insane 
neurosis !  We  were  victims  to  the  aura  epile2)tica! 
We  were  arranged  in  ''  groups!  "  We  were  neuralgic, 
hysterical,  melancholic,  imbecile,  suicidal,  homicidal, 
and  paroxysmally  violent ;  but  we  weren't  bad  /  .  .  . 
Let  us  out  of  this  horrible  place,  now  do,  for  goodness* 
sake  /*  .  .  . 

As  they  went  on  entreating  thus,  a  harsh,  mechan- 
ical laugh  proceeded  from  close  to  where  Sophy  and 
her  friend  were  standing,  and,  looking  round,  she 
perceived  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  cassock  and  bands,  armed 
with  a  long  three-pronged  pitchfork,  something  like 
Britannia's  trident. 

After  adjusting  his  glasses,  he  advanced,  still 
chuckling,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  fiery  abyss,  balancing 
himself  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  be  engulfed  in  it,  and 
commenced  prodding  viciously  at  the  poor  creatures 
who  were  clinging  eagerly  to  the  brink,  and  shoving 
them  back  again  into  its  seething  and  bubbling 
depths. 

*  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! '  he  was  hissing  out  triumphantly. 
'  Who  was  right,  after  all — eh  ?  .  .  .  Didn't  I  tell  you 
how  it  would  be  when  you  wouldn't  take  the  trouble  to 
listen  to  me  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Hee,  hee,  hee  ! '  And  he 
commenced  shoving  and  prodding  anew. 

But  just  at  this  moment  there  came  a  sound  as  of 
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the  rushing  of  a  mighty  whirlwind.  It  shook  the 
ground,  the  atmosphere,  and  troubled  and  upheaved 
the  fiery  depths  of  the  burning,  bubbling,  seething 
pitch  and  brimstone.  Dr.  Dyer  paused  in  his  explana- 
tion, and  stood  wondering,  with  his  riding-crop  arrested 
in  mid-air ;  whilst  Pettigrew,  too,  looked  up,  and  gave 
over  shoving  and  prodding  with  his  horrid  pitchfork. 

Then  gazing,  terrified,  in  the  direction  of  the  noise, 
Sophy  perceived  coming  furiously  towards  them  an 
army  of  innumerable  horsemen,  sitting  forward,  with 
lances  in  rest,  upon  peaked  Oriental  saddles,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  fluttering  of  barbaric  draperies. 

At  first  she  thought  that  this  could  be  no  other 
than  the  great  Tartar  horde  of  which  she  had  heard  so 
often,  and  she  darted  an  interrogatory  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  Great  Prophet.  Another  moment, 
however,  and  she  was  undeceived. 

*  To  the  rescue  !  to  the  rescue  ! '  the  wild  horsemen 
were  shouting  out  in  strange,  guttural  tones.  '  To  the 
rescue  of  the  unfortunate,  persecuted,  morbid  varieties, 
misunderstood  and  misjudged !  .  .  .  We  are  the  Sippi- 
kanli  Yezidis,  or  devil-worshippers,  and  we  are  in 
reality  a  most  conscientiously  religious  people ;  for  all 
the  base  insinuations  you  have  heard  against  us  are  the 
invention  of  the  Sunnite  Moslems,  who  have  also 
vituperated  our  friends  the  Kizilbashi  !  Mean,  sni- 
velling, hypocritical  Pharisee  ! '  they  continued,  glaring 
ferociousl}'  at  Pettigrew,  *  meet  with  thy  reward  at  the 
hands  of  the  reformers  of  Sheikh  Adi ! '  And  hereupon 
surrounding,  with  one  accord,  the  unfortunate  curate, 
they  impaled  him,  simultaneouslj'^,  upon  at  least  a 
dozen  of  their  spears,  and  cast  him  headlong  into  the 
seething  and  bubbling  pitch  and  brimstone,  where  he 
remained,  sprawling  and  floundering,  like  a  wasp  in 
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treacle,  after  lie  had  been  further  prodded  and  tortured 
with  his  own  pitchfork. 

All  the  poor  persecuted  morbid  varieties  then  rose 
up,  and  crawled  out  of  their  torment,  assisted  by  the 
Yezidis,  and  by  kind,  good-natured  Miss  Hornblower, 
who,  after  helping  them  with  the  handle  of  her  um- 
brella, began  rubbing  them  all  over  with  a  circulating 
brush,  and  applying  galvanic  batteries  to  the  backs  of 
their  necks,  in  order  to  restore  animation.  This  treat- 
ment soon  freed  their  bodies  from  all  impurities ;  and 
Sophy  saw  them  gradually  disappearing  up  just  such 
another  ladder  as  that  which  led,  at  Stillingfleet,  to  the 
rooms  *  over  the  cart-horses,'  walking  two  and  two, 
dressed  like  chorister-boys,  in  beautiful,  clean,  white 
nightgowns,  and  with  little  wings  just  beginning  to 
sprout  out  through  the  top  gathers. 


Chapter  XXIII. 

The  change  in  Sophy's  existence,  which  had  been  af- 
luded  to  by  Miss  Hornblower  and  Mr.  Petti  grew,  oc- 
curred much  sooner  than  she  had  expected.  Indeed, 
hardl}^  had  she  realised  that  she  might  possibly  be 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  her  imknownaunt,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Dallingridge  House,  requesting 
her  presence  there,  to  '  spend  Christmas,'  as  the  letter 
stated;  and  by  the  time  she  had  hastily  gathered 
together,  with  the  aid  of  Jane,  sundry  indispensable 
articles  of  wearing- apparel,  the  large  yellow  chariot, 
with  the  fat,  wigged  coachman,  and  the  two  fat,  gray 
horses,  came  lumbering  down  the  approach  to  Little 
Stillingfleet  to  take  her  away. 

Thinking  that  she  would  probably  be  back  again. 
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before  the  end  of  the  week,  she  left  all  her  Lares  and 
Penates  littered  about  in  their  old  places,  and  wasted 
no  time  in  farewells. 

*  Tell  Delia  to  try  and  make  Abdallah  understand 
that  he  is  to  exercise  the  horses  as  usual,'  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Ford,  as  she  stepped  into  the  great,  yellow 
chariot.  *  And  look  after  the  cats  ;  and  say  good-bye 
for  me  to  Nelus.  And  if  Sir  Thomas  should  call,  say 
that  I'm  gone  over  to  stay  at  Dallingridge,  but  that  I 
shall  be  back  again  very  soon.' 

The  honest  serving- woman  felt  pleased  that  the  lady 
up  at  the  *  great  house '  should  have  taken  compassion 
upon  the  loneliness  of  her  orphan  niece ;  and  she  was 
proud  to  see  Sophy  driving  oif  in  the  yellow  carriage 
with  the  fat  coachman  and  smart  hammer-cloth,  after 
she  had  been  tucked  in  by  the  tall  footman,  for  all  the 
world  like  Cinderella  in  the  story-book. 

The  passing  rustics  in  their  smock-frocks,  and  the 
noisy  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  the  man  at  the  turn- 
pike, courtesied,  or  pulled  their  forelocks,  according  to 
their  sex,  as  the  great  yellow  carriage  went  rumbling 
by — some  of  them  seeming  rather  surprised  when  they 
perceived  who  was  its  occupant,  though  she  noticed 
that  most  of  them  gazed  up,  as  though  awe-stricken,  at 
the  servants,  with  their  cockades  and  shoulder- knots, 
and  saluted  reverently  the  very  badges  of  servitude. 

This  must  have  been  the  identical  yellow  carriage 
(Sophy  thought)  in  which  Godfrey  used  to  go  to  church, 
in  the  company  of  the  persons  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
his  parents.  She  remembered  how  he  had  told  her, 
when  he  was  quite  a  little  boy,  that  it  was  lined  with 
drab  cloth,  moth-eaten  in  some  places  ;  and  that  he  used 
to  amuse  himself  by  putting  his  fingers  into  the  moth- 
holes  and  making  them  bigger,  in  order  to  keep  oif  the 
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disagreeable   sensation   lie    experienced   when   sitting 
back  to  the  horses  with  both  windows  up. 

They  were  down  now,  however,  so  that  the  old 
woman  who  opened  the  Dallingridge  lodge- gate  was 
enabled  to  get  a  good  look  at  Sophy  as  she  sat  within 
in  solitary  grandeur,  and  to  report  afterwards  to  her 
husband  that  *  young  missy '  had  a  nice  colour,  and  a 
rare  pair  of  black  eyes ;  but  that,  notwithstanding 
these  natural  advantages,  she  conveyed  to  her  mind  the 
notion  that  she  was  probably  a  *  regular  young  Tartar.* 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  received  her  niece  in  the  entrance- 
hall,  just  outside  the  double  doors  of  her  own  sitting- 
room,  into  which  she  conducted  her  after  a  somewhat 
frigid  exchange  of  civilities. 

Sophy  noticed  how  well  her  aunt's  mourning-dress 
fitted  her  still  graceful  figure,  how  neatly  her  hair  was 
arranged — she  did  not  wear  a  widow's  cajD — how  white 
and  small  were  her  hands,  and  how  large  and  brilliant 
her  rings.  The  general  effect  (she  thought)  was  har- 
monious in  the  extreme,  but  somehow,  when  she  looked 
at  the  face,  its  exj)ression,  notwithstanding  the  regu- 
larity of  feature  and  softness  of  complexion,  did  not 
prepossess  her. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  herself  was  not  a  little  astonished  at 
Sophy's  composure  of  manner,  her  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  general  dignity  of  her  demeanour.  This 
young  savage,  then,  whom  she  was  about  to  *  tone 
down'  and  educate,  could  actually  walk  into  a  room 
without  tumbling  over  her  own  feet,  and  seemed  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  a  tolerably  enlightened  flow  of 
small  talk  without  transgressing  any  of  the  established 
rules  of  grammar !  This  was  a  good  deal  more  than 
she  had  expected,  and  her  surprise  lasted  through  the 
whole  of  the  first  evening. 

VOL,  II.  X 
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Sophy  was  interested  at  once  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  family  portraits,  even  whilst  knowing,  as  she 
now  knew,  that  they  did  not,  in  reality,  represent  God- 
frey's ancestors  as  well  as  her  own.  They  were  the 
pictures,  however,  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded 
from  his  babyhood  ;  and  from  their  departed  originals, 
her  father,  so  well  loved  and  so  lamented,  had  been 
descended,  nay,  in  some  of  them  she  even  fancied  that 
she  perceived  a  likeness  to  the  sad  Arab  face  which  was 
now  hidden  from  her  for  ever. 

She  noticed,  too,  during  the  tetc-d-fetc  dinner  with 
her  aunt  in  the  oak-panelled  dining-room,  that  same 
portrait  of  Captain  Godfrey  St.  Clair,  which  has  already 
been  described,  and  saw  and  wondered  at  the  chance 
resemblance  which  lurked  in  the  dark  eyes. 

'  That  is  Captain  Godfrey  St.  Clair,'  her  aunt  pro- 
ceeded to  explain,  observing  where  she  was  looking. 
'It's  the  very  image  of  my  own  boy.' 

Knowing,  as  Sophy  did,  that  Godfrey  was  not  really 
the  son  of  this  woman,  and,  moreover,  that  this  woman 
knew  it  also,  she  could  not  help  shuddering  inwardly  at 
this  proof  of  what  she  considered  her  aunt's  duplicity. 

*  Yes,  it's  strange  that  there  should  be  such  a  like- 
ness,' she  answered,  in  a  marked  tone. 

*  Not,  after  all,  so  very  strange ! '  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
rejoined,  preserving  an  imruffied  calm.  '  He  was,  you 
see,  Godfrey's  great-uncle,  and  he  is  yours  as  well ; 
likenesses  go  back  very  often  quite  as  far  as  that.' 

*  I  have  seen  them  go  back  a  good  deal  further,' 
answered  Sophy,  who  was  still  looking  fixedly  at  the 
portrait ;  '  but  then  it  has  only  been  in  cats'  And 
with  this  remark  the  conversation  about  the  picture 
«nded. 

Sophy's  sleeping  apartment  at  Dallingridge  House 
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was  a  great  contrast  to  her  bedroom  at  Little  Stilling- 
fleet.  It  was,  at  least,  three  times  as  large,  and  tlie 
four  walls,  and  the  high  ceiling,  seemed  to  be  such  a 
long  way  off  that  she  felt  no  bigger  than  a  mouse  in  so 
much  unusual  space.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly luxurious,  with  blazing  fire,  thick  carpet,  and 
drawn  curtains,  it  did  not  appear  to  her  to  be  half  so 
snug  and  cosy-looking  as  her  own  dear  little  room  at 
home.  It  was  more  like  a  state  apartment  in  a  palace, 
she  thought ;  and  as  soon  as  her  aunt  bade  her  good 
night  and  vanished,  she  felt  as  lonely  and  forlorn  as 
if  she  had  been  suddenly  separated  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  human  race.  The  bed,  which  towered  in  the  midst 
of  this  desolate  magnificence,  was  shaped  like  the  tomb 
of  a  Marabout,  and  large  enough,  almost,  to  constitute 
a  room  in  itself.  It  was  a  gigantic  four-poster,  with 
fluted  mahogany  pillars,  and  an  imposing  canopy,  each 
one  of  the  four  corners  of  which  was  ornamented  with 
the  similitude  of  an  enormous  acorn,  whilst  inside,  two 
beautifully  frilled  pillows  reposed  upon  a  portly  bolster. 
It  looked,  in  fact,  almost  too  magnificent  for  an  ordi- 
nary human  being  to  sleep  in — awe- striking,  imposing, 
splendid,  but  not  a  place  wherein  to  court  oblivion 
and  repose.  So  great  and  so  terrible  a  bed,  Sophy 
thought,  as  she  stood  tremblingly  contemplating  it 
before  climbing  into  it,  must  be  necessarily  full  of 
memories.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  even  historical  .  .  . 
the  sort  of  bed  in  which  an  Ambassador  might  be 
supposed  to  lie  down,  in  full  dress,  by  the  side  of  an 
Infanta,  after  she  had  been  wedded  by  proxy,  with  a 
drawn  sword  between  them,  according  to  the  ancient 
usage.  Yes  ;  there  was  no  reason  whatever  why  it 
should  not  be  a  haunted  bed :  and  musing  thus,  she 
climbed  up  into  it  with  a  sinking  heart. 
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Once  within  it,  it  felt  certainly  very  soft  and  com- 
fortable. The  sheets  and  pillow-cases  were  beautifully 
fine,  and  they  had  been  ironed  until  they  were  as 
smooth  and  slippery  as  cream-laid  note-paper.  Had 
it  not  been  for  her  lively  imagination,  there  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  have  slumbered  quite 
peacefully. 

But  the  flickering  firelight  cast  strange,  weird- 
looking  shadows  upon  the  walls,  carpet,  and  ceiling. 
Through  the  draped  aperture  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
bed,  too,  she  could  see  herself  reflected  dimly  in  the 
long  cheval  glass — a  sight  which  is  always  liable  to 
give  one  a  creepy  sensation  in  the  dead  of  night.  A 
small  dark  head,  with  a  pale  face  and  frightened  eyes, 
was  what  she  saw,  and  a  slight,  girlish  figure,  sitting 
up,  in  a  little  white  nightgown,  surrounded  by  a  sea 
of  pillows.  This  forlorn  reflected  image  reminded  her 
of  the  frontispiece  in  a  story-book  which  Tom  Hick- 
athrift  had  given  her  long  ago,  when  she  was  a  little 
girl.  It  was  called  the  Enchanted  Crow,  and  repre- 
sented an  unfortunate  young  maiden — a  princess — 
sitting  up  in  just  such  another  formidable  bed,  and 
staring  out  of  it,  in  fixed  horror,  at  a  Avhole  troop  of 
terrible  goblins,  who  seemed  to  be  fighting  and  gibbering 
upon  the  hearthrug. 

Sophy  could  not  help  imagining  herself  to  be  like 
■  this  poor  terrified  princess  now,  half  lost  in  the  formid- 
able four-poster ;  and,  despite  her  contempt  for  all 
superstitious  fancies,  she  began  to  gaze  in  the  direction 
of  the  bright  space  in  front  of  the  fireplace  with  wide- 
open  terror-stricken  eyes,  half  anticipating  the  coming 
of  the  goblin  host. 

Then,  again,  the  pattern  upon  the  bed-hangings, 
unfortunately  for  her  repose,  represented  huge  long- 
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tailed  birds,  with  outspread  wings,  pecking  voraciously, 
with  hooked  bills,  at  great  bunches  of  cherries,  and,  in 
some  places,  owing  to  a  confusion  in  the  design,  caused, 
as  she  perfectly  well  knew  (and  this  was  the  most 
foolish  part  of  it),  by  the  intervening  folds  in  the 
curtain,  the  beak  of  one  particular  bird  would  be 
brought  into  such  close  juxtaposition  with  one  particular 
cherry,  that  this  last  would  seem  to  turn  into  aji  awful 
and  malignant-looking  eye,  whilst,  the  entire  body  of 
the  creature  being  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
fold,  the  tail  and  wings  branching  up  immediately 
above  this  great  eye,  formed  a  kind  of  barbaric  head- 
gear, like  that  of  a  Comanchee  Indian,  than  which  i^t 
was  hardly  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  alarming 
to  a  sensitive  and  imaginative  young  person. 

Then,  again,  there  is  hardly  a  house  in  the  whole 
of  England,  of  a  respectable  age,  and  however  large 
may  be  its  contingent  of  cats,  in  which  *  the  gnawing 
midnight  mouse '  will  not,  from  time  to  time,  assert  its 
existence,  either  by  dint  of  gentle  scratchings  and 
nibblings  (easily  recognisable  as  mouse-noises,  and 
therefore  not  so  mysteriously  alarming) — in  that  home 
of  its  forefathers,  the  wainscoting — or  else  by  other 
more  ambiguous  sounds,  like  unto  the  mad  charging  of 
a  troop  of  horse,  the  regular  breathings  of  a  man,  or 
the  pattering  of  unaccountable  footsteps ;  for  it  is 
astonishing  how  boisterously  these  hidden  legions  will 
demean  themselves,  considering  the  insignificance  of 
their  component  parts,  when  stray  fragments  of  lath, 
plaster,  and  even  of  brickwork,  disengaged  by  their 
movements,  come  clattering  do^vn  suddenly  in  unex-r 
pected  places,  and  add  to  the  turmoil  of  their  nocturnal 
revels. 

Sounds  such  as  these,  exaggerated  by  reason  of  her 
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nervous  apprehensions  of  slic  knew  not  what  evil,  and 
mingling  with  the  occasional  cracking  of  some  article  of 
furniture,  entirely  banished  any  desire  to  sleep  ;  and  it 
was  only  after  the  housemaid  had  undrawn  her  cur- 
tains, at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  she  sank 
into  her  first  sound  slumber,  all  fears  of  *  enchanted 
crows,'  Comanchee  Indians,  and  inexj^licable  midnight 
noises,  vanishing  suddenly  before  '  the  blessed  light  of 
day/  and  the  cawing  of  innumerable  rooks. 

These  were,  no  doubt,  the  descendants  of  those  very 
same  rooks  that  used  to  send  Godfrey  to  sleep  with 
their  cawing  in  the  old  davs,  when  Mary  Parker  was 
his  nurse,  and  when  he  used  to  peep  out  and  see  her 
mending  his  socks,  through  the  cane-work  of  the  little 
wooden  cot,  which  was  now  hidden  away  in  the  lumber- 
room  bv  the  side  of  the  old  white  rockingf-horse  with 
the  flowing  tail. 

How  many  changes  had  come  to  pass  since  those 
days  I  .  ,  .  So  many,  that  one  might  almost  imagine 
that  the  rooks  were  talking  them  over,  wondering, 
perhaps,  at  Sophy's  arrival,  and  the  elders  confiding  to 
the  youngsters  all  about  the  family  secret ! 

At  any  rate  they  awoke  her  now,  and  almost 
drowned,  with  their  clamour,  the  sound  of  the  loud 
bell,  which  clanged  out  ten  minutes  before  the  gong,  to 
give  notice  that  breakfast  was  ready. 

The  morning  meal  over,  Sophy  experienced  a  keen 
desire  to  go  forth  into  the  old  flower-garden,  to  pass 
out  through  its  wrought  ironwork  gates,  and  to  take 
her  way  along  the  shadow}^  path  beneath  the  fir-trees 
with  their  many  rooks'  nests,  which  led  towards  the 
gray  park-wall,  close  to  the  high-road  where  Godfrey 
had  waited  in  the  old  time  for  the  passing  of  Abel 
Reynolds's  waggon,  with  its  hop-polos  and  bell-horses. 
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All  the  intervening  space,  between  this  road  and  the 
house,  she  seemed  to  know  perfectly  well,  although  she 
had  never  traversed  it  in  the  flesh ;  Godfrey,  however, 
had  described  it  to  her,  and  every  nook  and  corner  of 
what  he  had  once  believed  to  be  his  home  appeared  to 
her  like  familiar  ground. 

But  it  was  Christmas  Day ;  and  the  great  yellow 
chariot,  with  the  fat  gray  horses,  had  been  ordered  to 
convey  her  and  her  aunt  to  Dallingridge  Church, 
wherein  she  was  constrained  to  pass  the  best  part  of 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  seated  *  beneath  the  mil- 
dewed hatchments  of  her  race,'  in  a  curtained  pew 
ornamented  with  fine  oak  carving,  and  erected  imme- 
diately over  the  family  vault. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  read  the  prayers  and  lessons  ap- 
pointed for  the  day,  his  voice  at  times  reminding  Sophy 
painfully  of  her  dream  ;  whilst  the  old  Rector,  notwith- 
standing his  'mind-trouble,'  managed  to  preach,  'with 
decency  and  respect,'  a  printed  sermon  appropriate  to 
the  occasion  :  after  hearing'which,  however,  her  floating 
fund  of  credulity  remained  floating  still. 


CHAriER  XXI 7. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  upon 
seeing  Mrs.  St.  Clair  pass  into  the  sitting-room,  armed 
with  her  newspapers  and  worsted- work,  Sophy  equipped 
herself  in  her  walking  apparel,  with  more  neatness  and 
precision  than  she  had  been  wont  to  employ  in  the  wilds 
of  the  '  great  Sophirean  empire.' 

She  looked,  indeed,  quite  a  pattern  young  person  as 
she  descended  the  grand  staircase  with  measured  and 
dignified  steps,  and,  upon  imexpectedly  beholding  her- 
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self  reflected  in  a  long  mirror,  she  was  quite  startled  at 
lier  resemblance  to  the  representations  of  elegantly- 
dressed  ladies  which  she  had  been  shown  in  the  pages 
of  the  Miss  Spcarings'  fashion-book,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  fitting-on  of  her  black  dress. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  came  suddenly  upon 
her  aimt. 

*  Where  are  you  going,  Sophia  ?'  she  inquired, 
looking  up  in  some  wonder  at  the  spick-and-span  figure 
with  the  neatly-furled  umbrella. 

*  I  was  just  going  out  for  a  stroll,'  Sophy  answered; 
and  she  then  added  politely,  though  in  a  tone  through 
which  there  pierced  just  a]_shadow  of  disappointment, 
*  Perhaps,  if  you  were  going  out,  too,  I  might  walk  with 
you?' 

*  You  are  accustomed,  I  suppose,  to  roam  about  in 
this  way  by  yourself?'  Mrs.  St.  Clair  asked,  without 
replying  to  her  question.  'It  is  not  the  usual  thing  for 
young  ladies  of  your  age  ;  but  then,  of  course,  you  lost 
your  mother  early ;  and,  indeed,  if  your  mother  had 
lived.  .  .  .'  (here  she  paused  abruptly,  and  delivered 
herself  of  a  short  cough).  '  You  had  no  one,  in  fact,' 
she  went  on,  '  who  could  tell  you  what  was  proper  and 
right.' 

Sophy  divined  at  once  the  cause  of  both  the  pause 
and  the  cough.  She  (Sophy)  had  lost  her  mother  early, 
and  this,  at  first,  might  appear  to  be  a  misfortune  ;  but, 
upon  a  closer  examination  of  facts,  the  misfortune  was 
not  so  great,  after  all,  the  said  mother  having  been 
altogether  a  very  inferior  person,  something  between  a 
gipsy  and  a  common  tinker,  who  could  not  possibl}^ 
have  afforded  her  daughter  much  information  as  to  the 
usages  of  good  society. 

Plainly  as  Sophy  was  enabled  to  interpret  her  aunt's 
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thought,  she  was  yet  grateful  to  her  for  not  having 
given  it  audible  expression. 

*  I  have  generally  gone  out  by  myself/  she  answered 
sadly.  *  Not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  '  I  have 
had  no  one  else  to  go  with.* 

At  these  words,  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  her  aunt's  mind. 

*  Come  in  here,'  she  said,  indicating  an  anteroom  to 
the  left  of  the  staircase ;  'if  we  talk  outside  the  servants 
will  hear  us,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  When 
you  say  that  you  have  generally  been  alone  lately, 
during  your  walks,  I  fear,  Sophia,  that  you  are  not 
telling  the  exact  truth.  Surely,'  ^he  went  on,  with  an 
littempt  at  archness  which  Sophy  did  not  think  becoming 
in  one  of  her  regular  type  of  beauty,  *  you  have  seen  a 
good  deal  lately  of  our  rich  and  agreeable  neighbour. 
Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  ?  His  duties  of  guardian  must 
have  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  see  you  often. 
Is  it  not  so  ?' 

Sophy  felt  provoked  with  herself  for  blushing 
foolishly  as  she  replied,— 

'  He  and  I  are  very  old  friends.  Of  course,  if  we 
happened  to  meet  anywhere  in  the  woods,  we  very 
jiaturally  walked  together.' 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  was  all  perfectly  natural — the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world !  But  now,  tell  me, 
^re  you  sure  that  you're  nothing  more  than  friends  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  quite  what  you  mean,'  answered 
Sophy,  colouring  again,  '  npr  why  you  are  cross-ques- 
tioning me.' 

*  I  mean,  that  you  are  not  engaged  to  be  married  to 
him  ?'  rejoined  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  with  an  affectation  of 
blunt  straightforwardness.  'As  your  nearest  living 
relation,  my  dear,  it ,  is  very  jiecessary  that  I  should 
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know  how  you  stand  with  regard  to  your  future  pros- 
pects. Has  8fr  Thomas  ever  asked  you  to  marry  him  ? 
It  is  best  to  answer  me  candidly.  Truth  will  always 
prevail.' 

'  I  thought  that  was  a  question  nobody  need  ever 
answer/  said  Sopliy,  looking  distressed.  *  My  father 
used  to  tell  me  that  girls  ought  never  to  talk  about  the 
proposals  of  marriage  they  had  had/ 

*  Dear  me !  One  would  think  that  you  had  had 
offers  from  half  the  county  at  least !  And  pray,  my 
dear,  don't  get  into  the  habit  of  quoting  to  me  the 
opinions  of  your  deceased  father.  There  are  reasons — 
painful  reasons — which  make  it  unlikely  that  I  should 
ever  adopt  any  of  them ;  and  it  is  better,  perhaps,  that, 
upon  this  point,  we  should  come  to  an  understanding  at 
once  :  it  will  prevent  disagreeables  in  the  future.' 

*You  didn't  like  him,  I  know,'  answered  Sophy, 
controlling  herself  with  an  effort.  *  But  I  say  to  myself 
that  this  is  because  you  didn't  know  him.  He  had  few 
friends,  but  these  few  were  devoted  to  him.  No  one 
who  ever  knew  him  thought  ill  of  him.' 

*  Perhaps  not,  but,  as  you  say,  I  was  not  amongst 
these  "favoured  few."  And  now,  after  all  this  beating 
about  the  bush,  be  good  enough  to  answer  my  question. 
Has  Sir  Thomas  ever  made  you  an  offer  of  marriage  ? 
It  is  very  important  that  I  should  know  this.' 

*  He  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,'  Sophy  answered, 
goaded  to  desperation ;  '  but  though  I  like  him  very 
much  as  a  friend,  I  would  rather  not  be  his  wife.  Now 
you  know  all.' 

*Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you've  refused  him? 
"Well,  you  must  certainly  have  strange  notions  as  to 
your  own  importance  !  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if 
you  ever  get  so  good  a  chance  a  second  time  ! ' 
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*  Perhaps  not/  replied  Sophy  resignedly,  for  she 
was  determined  not  to  quarrel  with  this  uncongenial 
relation,  however  severely  she  might  be  tried ;  '  but  I 
think  people  are  often  quite  as  good,  and  as  happy,. 
when  they  are  single.  If  you  have  done  with  me  I 
will  go  out  now/ 

She  moved  towards  the  door  as  she  said  this,  in- 
tending to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation.  It  had  been 
unpleasant  whilst  it  lasted,  but  the  fresh  air  of  the 
morning  would  soon  blow  away  all  remembrance  of  it. 

But,  to  Sophy's  aunt,  there  was  nothing  more  ob- 
jectionable than  a  show  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  young. 

*You  had  better  go  upstairs  and  take  off  your 
things,'  she  said,  pursing  her  lips  ;  *  you  can  easily  ga 
out  later.  I  want  you  now  to  paint  some  almanacs  for 
a  bazaar.  It  is  for  a  charitable  object.  I  believe  you 
know  how  to  draw  and  paint  ?' 

*  Draw  and  paint,  indeed  ! '  .  .  .  Sophy  was  posi- 
tively quivering  and  glowing  all  over  with  artistic 
impulses  and  perceptions,  which,  but  for  her  incorrigible 
habit  of  day-dreaming,  might  even  have  enabled  her, 
one  day,  to  achieve  greatness.  It  was  some  consolation 
to  feel  an  innate  consciousness  of  this,  even  if  no  one 
else  was  aware  of  it ! 

*  Yes  ;  I  can  draw  and  paint  a  little,'  she  answered^ 
with  the  modesty  of  true  genius.  *  I  can  go  out  later,' 
she  thought,  philosophically.  *She  is  quite  the  most 
irritating  person  I  have  ever  met  with,  but  it  won't  do- 
to  quarrel  with  her  the  very  first  day  ! ' 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  astonished  at  her  niece's  lamb- 
like docilit}^,  and  by  the  time  Sophy  had  taken  off  her 
walking  apparel,  she  had  arranged  the  painting  ma- 
terials upon  a  small  table  in  the  sitting-room.     The 
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pattern  almanac,  for  imitation,  consisted  of  a  square 
piece  of  wliitc  cardboard.  There  were  lines  of  figures 
in  the  centre  of  it,  and  at  the  top,  a  landscape,  and  an 
initial  letter,  painted  in  water-colours. 

Sophy's  lip  curled  slighth'  at  the  sight  of  both 
landscape  and  letter.  She  knew  that  she  could  do 
something  a  thousand  times  better  herself,  but  she 
resolved  to  keep  her  superior  forces  in  reserve,  like  a 
wise  general,  who  does  not,  at  the  onset,  place  all  his 
troops  upon  the  field. 

*  I  suppose  I  had  better  make  a  copy  of  this,'  she 
said,  pointing  to  the  almanac,  *  rather  than  begin  by 
painting  something  out  of  my  head  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  stick  to  your  copy,'  replied  her  aunt  curtly, 
*  until  I  see  what  you  can  do.  Here's  the  paint-box. 
You'll  find  the  indigo  a  little  bit  green  at  the  top  from 
liaving  got  mixed  up  with  the  gamboge — Godfrey  never 
would  clean  out  his  paint-box  after  using  it ;  so  you'd 
better  rub  a  little  .on  the  palette  first,  only  don't  waste 
it.  Be  carefid  of  the  gold,  too,  in  that  mussel-shell,  as 
I've  very  little  of  it  left.' 

It  did  not  take  Sophy  long  to  finish  the  first  almanac. 
She  dashed  it  off  with  no  particular  regard  for  the  copy, 
and  her  aimt,  who  sat  watching  her,  like  a  dragon,  the 
while,  was  almost  alarmed  at  the  rapidit}^  of  her  execu- 
tion.    The  result  was  quite  astonishing. 

'  That's  really  exceedingly  nice !  *  said  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
approvingly.  '  It  looks  quite  as  if  it  was  done  by  a 
drawing-master.  Now  you  must  set  to  work  and  begin 
another.  Painting  at  the  rate  you  do,  jom.  ought  to  get 
through  at  least  half-a-dozen  before  luncheon.' 

It  is  alwaj^s  disagreeable  to  find  that  one's  voluntary 
services  are  taken  as  a  right.  Painting  in  water-colours, 
however,  came  so  easily  to  Sophy,  that  the  idea  of  the 
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six  almanacs  was  hot  very  alarming.  She  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  before  the  return  of  her  aunt,  who  had 
quitted  the  room  to  confer  with  the  housekeeper,  she 
had  dashed  off  the  whole  of  them.  The  subjects  were 
the  reproduction  of  images  existing  already  in  her 
brain,  and  they  had,  therefore,  only  to  be  evoked,  and 
set  down  upon  the  cardboard  as  from  a  copy. 

When  completed  they  represented,  first,  an  Alpine 
scene,  white  snow-capped  mountains  in  distance,  with 
dark  pine-trees  and  chalet  in  foreground ;  secondly, 
Vesuvius  in  state  of  eruption,  Neapolitan  peasants  in 
foreground,  by  side  of  enormous  aloe ;  thirdly,  moon- 
light in  the  desert  (the  atmosphere  a  greenish-blue, 
with  large  moon,  laid- in  in  body-colour),  in  foreground 
Arab  sheikhs  reposing  under  palms,  representing  an. 
oasis  ;  fourthly,  English  sunset,  with  black  trees  against 
pink  sky,  and  cardboard  left  white  in  foreground  for 
water ;  fifthly,  shipwreck,  with  rolling  and  surging 
waves,  floating  raft  laden  with  despairing  mariners, 
gigantic  seagull  in  foreground ;  sixthly,  bright-blue 
sweep  of  ocean  (most  probably  the  Mediterranean), 
with  capes,  bays,  and  promontories  in  far  distance — 
in  foreground,  white  terrace,  topped  with  flower-pots, 
upon  which  two  individuals  were  standing  close  to- 
gether, hand  in  hand,  gazing  to  seaward. 

A  series  of  charming  miniatures,  in  fact,  displaying 
to  advantage  the  artist's  delicacy  of  touch  from  the 
fact  that  the  space  allotted  to  each  was  not  larger  than 
that  which  is  occupied  by  a  couple  of  postage- stamps, 
and  Sophy  could  not  help  contemplating  the  result  of 
her  labour  with  some  satisfaction.  She  would  never 
have  supposed  that  she  could  have  got  up  an  interest  in 
the  painting  of  almanacs,  as  she  disliked,  generally,  the 
idea  of  occupying  herself  with  things  which,  under  no 
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circumstances,  could  blossom  forth  into  future  impor- 
tance, or  lure  the  mind  into  new  vistas  of  thought. 
Almanac-painting  seemed,  to  her,  to  rank  with  those 
trivial  and  contemptible  occupations  which  have  been 
invented  in  order  to  persuade  idle  people,  and  fools, 
that  f/icj/  too,  like  the  best  of  their  fellows,  can  labour 
and  create.  However,  the  tiresome  things  were  done 
with  now,  and  she  would  have  time  to  take  a  nice  little 
solitary  ramble  before  luncheon. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  appeared  to  be  really  gratified  at  her 
industry,  but  there  are  some  people  who  arrange  that 
even  their  words  of  commendation  shall  take  the  form 
of  a  reprimand. 

*  Dear  me ! '  she  exclaimed,  as  she  examined  each 
particular  almanac,  '  these  are  really  very  nicely  done  ! 
How  provoking  that  you  never  told  me  before  that  you 
were  such  a  good  hand  at  painting  !  You  might  have 
finished  off  the  two  dozen  in  a  day,  whereas  that  stupid 
old  Mary  Anne  Horn  blower,  to  whom  I  sent  twelve  this 
morning,  will  very  likely  spoil  them  all,  after  keeping 
them  for  nearly  a  month  !  It*s  most  tiresome  !  How- 
ever,' she  continued,  as  she  opened  a  drawer  and  brought 
forth  another  packet  of  cardboard,  *  here  are  six  more 
of  them.  Finish  them  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  this 
time  I  should  like  jou  to  do  Scripture  subjects.  Would 
you  like  some  pictures  to  copy  ? ' 

This  was  really  a  case  of  *  spurring  the  willing 
horse,'  and  Sophy  could  not  help  resenting  it.  She 
determined  now  that  she  would  take  no  further  pains 
with  her  work,  but  merely  get  it  over  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  with  this  resolve  she  set  to  and  had  completed 
three  more  of  the  hated  almanacs  before  luncheon  was 
announced.  A  few  of  these,  she  hoped,  would  astonish 
her  aunt  by  their  freedom  of  treatment,  which  was 
somewhat  after  the  later  mauner  of  Turner. 
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'You  asked  me  for  scriptural  subjects/  she  said, 
spreading  out  the  three  almanacs  upon  the  luncheon- 
table,  *  and  here  they  are.  They  are  taken  chiefly,  as 
you  see,  from  the  life  of 3Ioses.  Here  is  Moses  and  the 
burning  bush.  This  great  flaring  red  thing  is  the  bush, 
and  this  is  meant  to  be  Moses.  Then  all  these  little 
pictures  down  the  side,  in  pen-and-ink,  are  events  in 
his  life.  This  is  Pharaoh's  daughter  finding  him 
amongst  the  bulrushes.  That  thing  in  her  hand  is  a 
kind  of  screen  and  fly-flicker,  with  which  she  is  gene- 
rally painted ;  and  here's  the  cradle,  with  a  great  big 
Cleopatra's  asp  twisting  round  it,  and  trying  to  sting 
the  poor  baby.  Those  things  sticking  up  in  the  distance 
are  the  Pyramids,  and  that  great  head  in  the  fore- 
ground is  supposed  to  be  the  Sphinx.  This  is  to  show 
that  it  all  happened  in  the  land  of  Egypt.' 

She  rattled  on  thus,  w4th  the  manner  of  a  showman 
displajang  his  wares,  making  sure  that  she  was  about  to 
be  well  scolded  for  her  carelessness,  and  hoping  that  the 
rest  of  the  painting  would  be  postponed  till  the  morrow. 
But  either  her  aunt  w^as  possessed  of  no  artistic  percep- 
tions, or  else  these  later  performances  were  even  more 
excellent  than  the  first. 

'  Dear  me  ! '  she  remarked  again,  in  a  tone  of  irrita- 
tion, *  this  is  really  too  provoking !  I  see  now  that 
you  do  figures  even  better  than  landscapes  !  I  dare  say 
Mary  Anne  has  not  yet  begun  upon  any  of  the  ones  I 
sent  her.  I  shall  send  for  the  whole  lot  back  asrain, 
and  then  you  can  paint  them  all.' 

But  Sophy's  powers  of  endurance  had  been  tried  to 
the  utmost.  She  determined  that  she  would  be  the 
slave  of  no  man,  '  or  woman  either ; '  and  as  soon  as 
limcheon  w^as  over  she  once  more  arrayed  herself  in  her 
hat  and  jacket,  this  time  "s^'ith  a  fixed  determination  of 
purpose. 
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*  I  don't  suppose  you  care  to  come  with  me,  aunt,' 
she  said,  *  as  you  seem  not  to  like  going  out,  so  I  shall 
take  a  little  run  by  myself.  I  shall  be  back  again 
before  the  candles  are  lighted,  so  as  to  finish  the  rest  of 
the  painting.' 

Mrs.  8t.  Clair  was  scandalised  at  her  tone  of  inde- 
pendence, and  would  have  accompanied  her  forthwith, 
were  it  only  to  show  her  that  it  was  most  unbecoming 
for  young  persons  to  assume  this  self-reliant  manner. 
Unfortunately,  however,  she  felt  constrained  to  remain 
at  home. 

Mr.  Petti  grew  was  expected,  and  as  she  desired  to 
consult  him  upon  her  plans  for  the  future,  she  would 
have  been  annoyed  to  miss  him.  It  was  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  Sophy  was  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  solitary  ramble,  and  she  started  off,  feeling  like  a 
bird  newly  escaped  from  its  cage. 

To  gaze,  in  solitude,  upon  scenes  which  were  once 
outspread  before  the  eyes  of  the  beloved,  or  to  tread, 
alone,  the  pathways  hallowed  by  the  passing  of  his 
feet,  is  more  often  productive  of  sadness  than  of  satis- 
faction. The  place,  it  is  true,  is  holy  ground;  the 
pilgrim,  with  wallet  and  cockle-shell,  has  arrived 
within  the  precincts  of  the  shrine.  But  it  is  a  shrine 
godless  and  deserted.  The  candles  are  burnt  out  upon 
the  altar  ;  the  sacred  image  is  no  longer  there,  and  the 
lingering  incense-fumes  which  ascend,  cloud-like,  to 
the  domed  roof  of  the  temple,  serve  only  to  hide,  for  a 
moment,  its  actual  desolation. 

Each  tree,  berry,  and  blade  of  grass,  recalled 
Godfrey's  image  to  Sophy's  mind;  every  voice  in 
Nature  seemed  to  be  crying  aloud  for  him,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  response,  she  experienced  an  intense 
melancholy  whicli  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes.     She 
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congratulated  herself,  however,  upon  having  been 
enabled  to  indulge  in  these  sad  reflections  without 
interruption,  and  felt  grateful  to  the  accident  which 
had  prevented  her  aunt  from  bearing  her  company. 

She  was  nearing  the  house  as  these  thoughts 
occurred  to  her,  and  started  by-and-by  at  hearing  a 
footstep  close  to  where  she  was  lingering.  Looking 
up,  she  perceived  the  spare  figure  of  Mr.  Pettigrew 
advancing  towards  her  from  the  stables.  He  was 
evidently  on  his  way  to  the  house,  and  was  flicking  at 
the  laurel-bushes  with  his  riding-whip  as  he  came 
along. 

*  Good  afternoon  to  you.  Miss  St.  Clair,'  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand.  '  I  had  heard  that  I  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-day.  It  must  be  a  nice 
change  for  you  to  find  yourself  staying  here.  Perhaps 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  announce  me  to  your 
aunt,  should  she  happen  to  be  at  home  ? ' 

Sophy's  conscience  was,  indeed,  beginning  to  be 
somewhat  sore  upon  the  subject  of  the  almanacs.  Day- 
light was  fast  darkening  into  dusk,  and  she  felt  that 
her  aunt  must  be  awaiting  her  return  to  dut3^  She 
complied,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Pettigrew's  request,  and 
they  walked  together  towards  the  house,  through  the 
thick  laurel  plantation  which  separated  it  from  the 
stables  and  outbuildings. 


Chapter  XXY. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  looked  up  quickly  when  her  niece 
entered  the  boudoir  followed  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  a 
very  strange  expression  flashed  for  a  moment  from  the 
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usualh^  placid  blue  eyes,  whicli  Sophy,  who  was  unused 
to  displays  of  feminine  jealousy  or  ill-humour,  was  at 
a  loss  to  explain.  It  proceeded,  perhaps,  from  dis- 
pleasure at  the  thouf^ht  that  six  of  the  tiresome 
abnanacs  were  still  unfinished,  and  that  the  shades  of 
evening  were  drawing  in,  when  ordinary  mortals  do 
not  generally  paint  in  water-colours.  But  then  Sophy 
was  not  an  ordinary  mortal.  She  coidd  paint  just  as 
well  by  candlelight  as  by  day,  being  possessed  of 
excellent  eyes,  and  such  a  consummate  knowledge  of 
the  pigments  she  employed,  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
her  mistaking  Prussian  blue  for  sap-green,  or  burnt- 
imiber  for  crimson-lake.  She  determined,  therefore,  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  and  to  sit  down  to  her  task  as 
soon  as  she  had  allowed  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  Mr. 
Pettigrew  to  talk  over,  in  private,  the  parochial  matters 
in  which  they  were  probably  interested.  Hardly  had 
she  reached  her  bedroom,  however,  when  she  heard  a 
sharp  tap  at  the  door,  and  before  she  had  had  time  to 
reply  to  it,  her  aunt  advanced  quickly  towards  her,  the 
same  mysterious  expression  still  lurking  beneath  the 
dark  lashes. 

*  I  have  probably  disturbed  you,'  she  said,  in  a  set, 
mechanical  voice.  *  After  so  long  a  icalk  you  are  very 
likely  fatigued !  Perhaps  you  were  going  to  lie  down 
and  rest.  If  so,  pray  don't  mind  me.  It  seems  one 
doesn't  stand  on  ceremony  with  relations  !^ 

'  I'm  not  at  all  tired,  thank  J^ou,'  Sophy  answered, 
wondering  at  her  embittered  tone.  *  I  dawdled  about, 
but  didn't  go  really  far.' 

She  wished  that  her  aunt  could  have  explained  her^ 
meaning   at   once,    without   all    this   show   of    stilted 
sarcasm  ;  but  upon  looking  at  her  face,  she  fancied  she 
perceived,  by  its  expression,  that  outspoken  frankness 
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migTit  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  her.  Mrs.  St.  Clair, 
however,  was  angry  ;  and  anger,  like  wine,  is  apt  to 
draw  forth  the  truth. 

*  We  were  speaking  this  morning,'  she  said,  '  of  the 
objectionable  habit  you  have  contracted,  and  in  which 
you  seem  never  to  have  been  checked,  of  wandering 
about  the  woods  with  young  men.  I  fancied  that  we 
had  quite  come  to  an  imderstanding  upon  this  point, 
but  I  find  now  that  I  was  mistaken.  First  of  all,  it 
was  with  my  own  son,  then  with  Sir  Thomas,  and  now 
with  Mr.  Pettigrew.' 

Sophy  felt  indignant  to  her  very  finger-tips.  She  was 
enabled,  however,  with  an  effort,  to  reply  meekly, — 

'  At  Little  Stillingfleet  I  was  surrounded  by  woods. 
I  was  obliged  to  pass  through  them  if  I  went  out  walk- 
ing, and  I  was  very  glad  of  a  companion,  if  I  happened 
to  fall  in  with  one,  young  or  old.  Mr.  Pettigrew,'  she 
added,  a  little  bitterly,  '  doesn't  seem  so  very  young  to 
me,  and  I'd  no  wish  whatever  to  meet  with  him  ;  quite 
the  reverse.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  Sophia,  that  you  have 
conceived  any  unreasonable  dislike  for  Mr.  Pettigrew  ?' 
her  aunt  inquired,  surprised  out  of  her  usual  calm. 

*  I  don't  like  him,'  Sophy  answered,  frankly.  'And, 
as  you  may  know,  I  fancy  that  I  have  a  good  reason. 
I  don't  believe,  however,  that  I  could  have  liked  him 
anyhow.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  displeasing  in  every 
way.' 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  astonished  at  her  niece's  temerity. 
So  much  so,  that,  for  the  moment,  she  could  not  trust 
herself  to  express  her  feelings.  A  long  apprenticeship 
to  an  eccentric  and  uncongenial  husband  had,  at  any 
rate,  taught  her  the  useful  art  of  self-control.  The 
same  strange  glitter  came  again  into  her  almond  eyes, 
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and,  without  replying,  she  went  liurriedl}'  from  the 
room. 

Sophy  herself  felt  utterly  indifferent  to  the  effect 
produced  by  her  words.  It  is  always  painful  to  be 
forced  into  contact  with  a  thoroughly  milovable  nature ; 
but  to  grieve  over  the  inevitable  does  not  improve 
matters,  so  she  would  endeavour  to  feel  resigned,  and 
to  remember  that,  as  she  had  never  expected  to  like  her 
aunt,  she  ought,  at  least,  not  to  experience  any  sense  of 
disappointment. 

She  was  standing  by  the  muslin- draped  dressing- 
table,  in  front  of  the  looking-glass,  but  she  was  utterly 
oblivious  to  the  reflection  of  her  own  face.  Now  and 
then  she  glanced  up  at  the  high  ceiling  and  the  great 
curtained  four-poster,  but  she  perceived  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  She  was  far  away,  in  a  magic  realm  of 
the  imagination,  wool-gathering  and  castle-building — 
a  realm  where  everybody  was  possessed  of  a  good 
temper  and  a  sympathetic  heart,  and  where  no  one  was 
ever  bitter,  or  envious,  or  tyrannical — an  impossible 
place,  in  fact,  altogether,  evolved  entirely  from  the 
inward  consciousness  of  the  day-dreamer. 

By-and-by  she  began  to  wonder — a  considerable 
time  having  elapsed  since  her  aunt's  resentful  exit — 
whether  it  might  not  be  right  and  proper  for  her  to 
descend  into  the  drawing-room,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  begin  painting  away  again  at  her 
almanacs,  or  whether  it  would  be  wiser,  perhaps,  to 
remain  for  some  while  longer  standing  beneath  the 
lowering  shadow  of  the  great  bed  ?  .  .  . 

Her  imagination  gaining  once  more  the  ascendant, 
she  was  enabled  to  derive  some  solace  from  fancying 
herself  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille.  How  slowly  the 
clock  seemed  to  tick   upon   the  mantlejDiece !      Yery 
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gradually  tlie  last  points  of  daylight  had!  vanished  from 
the  tips  of  the  four  gigantic  acorns  .  .  .  When  would  the 
turnkey  come  round  with  the  customary  evening  rations 
of  bread  and  water  ?  .  .  .  Stay !  a  footfall  sounding  in 
the  far  distance  !  .  .  .  He  is  probably  already  upon  his 
way !  .  .  .  She  was  still  either  the  prisoner  in  the 
Bastille,  or  the  poor  princess  of  the  Enchanted  Crow  (she 
was  not  quite  sure  which),  when  her  uncongenial  aunt, 
who  seemed  to  her  to  represent  both  turnkey  and 
malignant  fairy  rolled  into  one,  stood  before  her  for 
the  second  time.  Her  ruffled  plumes  were  quite  smoothed 
down  now,  and  she  was  smiling  very  prettily ;  but 
somehow  Sophy  mistrusted  her  more  than  ever  in  her 
present  sunshiny  mood. 

*  Won't  you  come  down,  dear,'  she  said,  '  instead 
of  staying  up  here  alone  ?  Mr.  Pettigrew,  your 
aversion,  is  gone ;  so  ^you  might  finish  the  other 
almanacs.' 

Whilst  the  young  day-dreamer  had  been  castle- 
building,  unprofitably,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great 
bed,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  had  arrived  at  a 
definite  agreement  with  regard  to  her  immediate  future. 
They  had  argued  for  some  time,  wavered,  decided,  dis- 
agreed, and  decided  again,  and  had  come,  finally,  to  tho 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  all  par- 
ties if  Sophy  could  be  packed  off,  as  soon  as  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  were  over,  to  Miss  Pendragon's  academy 
— a  select  establishment  for  the  *  finishing  off '  of  yomig 
ladies,  on  no  account  to  be  designated  a  '  school ' — 
which  was  situated  in  a  suburban  district  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Tooting,  Wandsworth,  and  Clapham  Rise. 

*  It  seems  that  Tom  Hickathrif  t  has  proposed  to 
her,'  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  said  to  her  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral adviser  ;  '  and  she's  actually  had  the  impudence 
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to  refuse  him  !     What  on  earth  can  the  girl  be  made 
of?' 

*  Did  I  not  say/  returned  Pettigrew,  *  that  she  was 
an  obstinate  young  pig  ?  Depend  upon  it,  Eliza,  that 
girl  will  give  you  some  trouble  yet ! ' 

*  Of  course  it  isn't  any  afPair  of  mine  whom  she 
may  choose  to  take  it  into  her  head  to  fancy,'  Mrs.  St. 
Cluir  had  rejoined ;  '  but  of  one  thing  I'm  positively 
certain, — Godfrey  has  been  secret!}^  carrying  on  with 
her  for  some  time,  and  I've  no  doubt  that  there's  an 
understanding  between  them.  Looking  the  other  day 
for  a  letter,  I  came  upon  some  writing  in  a  new  blot- 
ting-book.  I  held  it  up  to  the  light,  and  read  a  few 
words  in  Godfrey's  hand  ;  not  manj^  but  quite  enough 
to  show  me  the  terms  they  were  on.  It  was  addressed 
to  this  girl,  and  made  an  assignation  with  her  in  the 
woods  somewhere.  If  she  remains  constant  to  him,  he 
is  pretty  nearly  certain  to  come  back  and  blurt  out  the 
whole  story  of  his  adoption.' 

*  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  stop  his  mouth  ? '  in- 
quired Mr.  Pettigrew,  rather  anxiously.  '  Ever}^  man, 
one  knows,  has  got  his  price  ?  For  a  consideration^  he 
might  be  made  to  hold  his  tongue  ;  and  if  he  married 
the  girl,  who  is  heir-at-law,  the  whole  matter  might  be 
hushed  up  satisfactorily.  We  alone  should  be  aware  of 
his  real  circumstances,  and  I  cannot  see  that  this  would 
do  more  than  give  us  the  whip-hand  of  him,  which 
would  be  surely  an  advantage  ! ' 

*  Ah,  Felix,'  she  had  answered  him,  '  with  all  your 
cleverness  you  are  arguing  just  like  a  man  !  We  women 
can  really  see  much  further  than  you  can.  If  the  girl 
is  married  up  to  a  rich  man  Godfrey  will  do  one  of  two 
things — never  come  back  here  at  all  (having  nothing  to 
attract  him),  or  else  he  will  make  up  his  mind  to  return 
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and  say  nothing  whatever  about  his  true  origin. 
Piqued  with  the  girl  for  throwing  him  over,  he  too,  as 
a  good-looking  young  man  of  fortune,  will  probably 
marry.  After  that  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he'll 
take  care  to  hold  his  tongue.* 

'  And  so  you  are  all  for  her  marrying  Sir  Thomas?' 

*  Sir  Thomas,  or  any  other  man  with  a  good  fortune. 
So  that  Godfrey,  from  his  hiding-place,  won't  get  it 
into  his  head  that  she  is  in  want  of  money.  I  wish 
him  to  be  comfortable  and  easy  in  his  mind ;  and  if 
only  the  girl  was  married  ofF,  I  don't  [despair  of  his 
becoming  so.  That's  why  I  propose  sending  her  to 
school.' 

'  Surely,  Eliza,  she  will  not  be  allowed,  at  Miss 
Pendragon's,  to  receive  the  visits  of  young  men?' 

*  Of  course  not,  you  dear,  stupid  creature  !  But  we 
know  that  she's  an  arrant  flirt,  and  dreadfully  badly 
conducted.     We  know  that,  don't  we  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  know  that,'  answered  Pettigrew,  as  with 
conviction.  , 

*  What  you  douH  know,  though,  Felix — what  no 
man  living  can  ever  know  or  realise — is  the  deadly 
feeling  of  boredom  which  comes  over  a  girl  when  she 
first  finds  herself  at  school :  she  feels  cut  off  from 
nearly  the  whole  male  race,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
if  only  to  escape  from  her  misery,  and  triumph  over 
her  companions,  she  would  run  away  with  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  man,  even  ivith  a  2)ennilc8s  arithmetic- 
master  before  he  took  holy  orders — at  least,  I  know  that  I 
would  have  done  so  myself  ! ' 

She  said  this  archly  and  coquettishly ;  but  Petti- 
grew did  not  answer,  waiting  for  her  to  develop  her 
plan. 

*  Of  course,'  she  went  on,  *  Tom  Hickathrift  will 
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write  to  her.  By  telling  Miss  P.  that  he  is  a  joint- 
guardian  with  me,  I  can  arrange  that  this  shall  be 
allowed,  and  I  think  you'll  see  that  she  will  say  "  Yes'* 
to  him  before  long.  If  she  doesn't,  however,  I'm  de- 
termined, as  I  told  you,  to  take  her  to  London — for  I 
fehall  enjoy  the  change  myself ;  and,  in  order  that  she 
mayn't  commit  herself  amongst  people  of  taste  and 
refinement,  it's  very  necessary  that  she  should  be 
polished  up.  Last,  but  not  least,  /  donH  like  her,  and  it 
would  drive  me  wild  to  have  her  staying  on  with  me  here, 
whilst,  if  I  send  her  back  home,  it  will  look  unfeeling 
to  the  neighbours.  A  governess  who  would  do  as  a 
companion  would  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  school. 
Now  do  you  see  my  reasons  for  packing  her  off  ? ' 

She  determined,  nevertheless,  not  to  inform  Sophy 
of  her  intention  until  the  time  for  her  departure  drew 
nearer. 

'  One  never  knows,'  she  said  to  Pettigrew,  *  what 
such  creatures  may  do  ; '  speaking  as  though  of  some 
'  scaled  cockatrice.* 

Tom  Hickathrift,  the  *  joint-guardian,'  was  also  to 
be  kept  in  darkness. 

^  It  will  be  time  enough  to  tell  the  Abbey  people 
when  she's  gone,'  Sophy's  aunt  had  decided.  '  If  they 
knew  now,  they  might  fuss  and  advise.  The  young 
man  won't  dare  make  any  open  objection,  and  I  should 
think  his  old  mother  would  be  glad  to  get  her  away 
from  the  place.  And  there's  another  thing,  too,  about 
which  I  mean  to  be  particular.  Jamieson  shall  bring 
me  the  letter-box  before  he  sends  off  the  letters,  in 
order  that  I  may  see  what  her  game  is  with  Godfrey. 
If  he  comes  back  of  his  own  accord,  well  and  good ; 
but  I  don't  see  why  he  should  come  at  her  in- 
vitation !  * 
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Poor  Sophy  was  very  naturally  taken  aback  when 
she  was  at  last  informed  of  her  aunt's  educational 
projects. 

'  Going  to  school !  Why,  I  shall  be  eighteen  this 
month ! '  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  at  all. 

'  At  Miss  Pendragon's  j^ou  will  find  young  ladies 
quite  as  old  as  yourself,'  Mrs.  St.  Clair  replied.  '  It  is 
not  necessary  for  girls  to  come  out  nowadays  till  they 
are  nineteen  or  twenty ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  properly  "  finished  "  before  they  appear  in 
the  world.  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  that  you  should  have 
no  wish  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  other  young  ladies 
of  your  age.' 

But  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  altogether  mistaken  the 
cause  of  her  niece's  apparent  consternation.  Sophy 
had  no  desire  to  remain  in  what  might  be  considered  a 
savage  and  uncultured  state.  Reading  delighted  her, 
for  she  possessed  a  good  memory,  great  aptitude  for 
learning,  and  was  much  interested  in  many  of  the  so- 
called  arts  and  sciences.  The  distress  she  experieoeed 
upon  hearing  of  her  approaching  departure  had,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  do  with  indolence  or  incapacity.  No  ; 
she  felt  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  she  could 
have  borne,  terrible  as  it  might,  no  doubt,  appear  to  her, 
at  first,  to  be  separated  from  all  the  many  tender  memo- 
ries and  associations  of  her  old  home — from  the  grassy 
mound,  even,  which  had  seemed  to  her  '  like  company  ' 
— from  Nelus,  Jane,  the  cats,  and  the  two  Arab  horses, 
Avith  their  branded  flanks  and  flowing  tails.  It  would 
be  melancholy  enough,  certainly,  to  be  torn  thus 
suddenly  from  so  much  that  had  grown  dear  and 
familiar  with  the  years ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  or  even  tcceks,  she  might  hope  to  return  home 
again  for  the  Easter  holidays.     It  was  the  thought  of 
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(DiotJicr  possiOi/iff/  -which  made  her  dread  leaving,  just 
at  this  time,  the  scenes  of  her  past  life. 

*  Come  back  to  inc,'  she  had  written  to  Godfrey, 
more  than  a  month  ago  now,  in  the  agony  of  her  heart, 
when  she  first  stood  face  to  face  with  what  seemed  like 
an  empty  wilderness.  She  had  addressed  this  bitter 
cry,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  the  place  to  which  ho 
had  informed  her  he  was  probably  going  ;  but  w/ioi  he 
would  receive  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

What  if  it  had  reached  him  only  now,  and  if, 
melted  to  compassion  by  the  knowledge  of  her  sorrow, 
he  was  just  upon  the  point  of  obeying  her  summons  ? 
.  .  .  Even  now,  at  this  very  hour,  he  might  be  upon 
his  journey.  He  might  arrive  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
or  two  days  after,  or  the  day  after  that,  and  he  would 
find  her  flown — gone  to  school ! 

To  school  /  .  .  .  Was  not  a  school  a  sort  of  ladylike 
substitute  for  a  prison,  almost  such  another  prison  as 
the  Bastille.'^  Did  not  stern,  gray-faced,  flat-footed 
women,  with  compressed  lips  and  unsympathetic 
natures,  march  out,  like  warders,  in  charge  of  their 
unfortmiatc  pupils,  watching  every  one  of  their  move- 
ments the  while  with  their  faded  basilisk  eyes  ?  Were 
not  all  letters  supervised  that  were  either  written  or 
received?  and  would  not  every  window,  most  pro- 
bably, have  a  thing  like  a  meat-cage  in  front  of  it,  to 
prevent  the  poor  young  ladies  from  peeping  out  into 
the  street,  and  from  being  seen  by  the  people  out- 
side? If,  indeed,  the  school  looked  out  upon  anything 
half  so  cheerful  as  a  street,  with  real  men  and  women. 
Avalking  about  in  it ! 

But  this  school  was  said  to  be  '  in  a  suburb/ 

Sophy  did  not  know  exactly  what  a  '  suburb'  was 
like.  It  was,  probably,  on  the  edge  of  some  desolate 
common,  such  as  might  have  been  haunted,  in  the  old 
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times,  by  Dick  Turpin  and  his  comrades,  on  the  look- 
out for  the  London  post-chaises ;  fringed  with  mean 
stucco  habitations,  far  away  from  the  cheerful  bustle  of 
the  town,  yet  possessing  none  of  the  rural  charms  of 
the  actual  country.  Soph}^  had  read  in  books  about 
girls'  schools,  and  Adele  had  told  her  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  at  which  she,  herself,  had 
been  superficially  educated ;  but  she  had  never  been 
inside  one  of  them  in  her  life,  and  her  heart  sank 
now  at  the  idea  of  having  to  enter  into  this  gloomy 
state  of  probation,  just  at  the  moment  w^hen,  by  some 
blessed  possibility,  Godfrey  might  be  on  his  Avay  back 
to  England. 

*  You  will  let  me  go  back  to  Stillingfleet  before 
I  go  away?'  she  inquired,  pleadingly,  of  her  aunt, 
when  she  had  thorouglily  realised  the  painful  situation, 
*  to  pack  up  a  few  of  my  things  and  to  say  good-bye 
to  everybody?  Will  you  let  me  go  there  to-morrow 
morning  ? ' 

Yes,  Sophy  might  go  home  on  the  following  day. 
It  was  natural  that  she  should  have  one  or  two  little 
matters  to  settle.  If  she  liked,  she  could  have  the 
pony-carriage.  'No  ;  Sophy  would  rather  walk.  She 
would  go  home  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
before  she  had  had  her  breakfast.  She  didn't  think 
she  should  feel  inclined  to  eat  any  breakfast  at  all ; 
but  if  she  did,  she  could  easily  have  it  at  Little  Still- 
ingfleet, and  return  to  Dallingridge  before  luncheon. 


Chapter  XXYI. 

Next  morning,  shortly  after  daybreak,  Sophy  started 
off  across  the  high  '  mushroom  meadows  '  of  the  upper 
park  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow.     The  hoar-frost  was 
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\y'\n^  dull  and  thick  on  the  grass-blades,  making  her 
footmarks  seem  as  if  they  were  printed  upon  snow. 
The  great  black  oxen  in  the  outer  park  looked  up  at 
her  contemptuously  as  she  passed,  hardly  taking  the 
trouble  to  get  out  of  her  way,  and  regarding  her 
evidently  in  the  light  of  an  eccentric  and  harebrained 
young  person  for  getting  up  so  early  in  the  morning. 

As  they  stood  chewing  away  at  their  cuds,  "with  the 
breath  puffing  from  their  nostrils  like  smoke,  they 
seemed  to  be  saying  this  to  one  another  out  of  the 
corners  of  their  eyes. 

But  Sophy  did  not  remark  them.  For  aught  she 
knew,  they  might  just  as  wxll  have  been  so  many 
stocks  and  stones,  or  golden  calves,  or  animals  fash- 
ioned out  of  carven  wood,  like  the  toy  -  beasts  of  a 
Noah's  ark. 

She  flitted  along,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  her  mind  teeming  with  sad  memories  of  the 
past,  and  still  sadder  fears  for  the  unexplored  future. 

At  last  she  perceived  the  pointed  gables  of  Little 
Stillingfleet.  Dear,  happy,  blessed  little  place,  nestling 
down  peacefully  amongst  its  barns  and  hayricks  in  the 
sheltered  hollow !  .  .  . 

In  an  instant  she  had  climbed  over  the  gate  in  her 
old  *  tom-boy '  fashion,  without  stopping  to  open  it,  and 
hastened  down  the  narrow  path  which  led  through  the 
hazel-copse. 

"What  a  sense  of  relief,  and  of  having  thrown  off 
one's  *  company  manners!'  Oh,  if  it  could  only  endure 
for  ever!  ...  It  seemed  a  year,  at  least,  since  she  had 
been  away,  to  judge  by  the  delight  she  experienced  on 
her  return ! 

Her  trusty  servitors  were  assembled  in  the  kitchen, 
waiting  for  breakfast,  which  Jane  had  been  busied  in 
preparing. 
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Real  first-class  servants  ('gentlemen's  gentlemen/ 
and  ladies'  double  -  distilled,  extra  -  superfine  ladies) 
might,  perhaps,  have  appeared  disconcerted  at  this  un- 
expected and  unceremonious  entry  of  their  young  mis- 
tress. But  as  these  simple  folk  knew  none  of  the 
delicate  sensibilities  peculiar  to  the  more  refined  atmo- 
sphere of  the  'room;'  they  experienced  only  a  sensation 
of  the  most  unfeigned  pleasure  and  gratification.  Jane 
Ford  wiped  her  fingers  upon  her  apron,  kissed  Sophy, 
and  placed  a  wooden  chair  for  her  by  the  fire. 

'  Dear,  happj^,  blessed  little  place  ! '  Sophy  thought 
again,  as  she  seated  herself  in  the  chimney-corner. 
'  How  nice,  and  peaceful,  and  familiar,  it  all  looks  !  * 
No  place  has  any  business  to  look  so  nice,  and  peaceful, 
and  familiar,  when  one  has  only  been  absent  from  it  for 
so  short  a  time.  One  must  .have  felt  very  lonely  and 
miserable,  in  the  interval,  to  make  it  seem  so  homelike 
and  pleasant  upon  one's  return  ;  and  Sophy  knew  that, 
during  the  short  period  passed  at  Dallingridge  Hqusc, 
she  had  been  both  lonely  and  miserable.  Yes  ;  since 
she  last  entered  that  homely  farmhouse  kitchen,  she 
had  really  suffered  a  great  deal.  It  did  her  good  to 
come  back  to  it ;  and,  for  a  little  while,  she  would  let 
herself  go,  and  revel  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  the 
moment — the  morrow  might  take  care  of  itself ! 

The  dear,  homely,  old-fashioned  kitchen,  looked  just 
the  same  as  usual.  Wh}^,  indeed,  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  should  it  have  looked  different?  All  kinds  of 
terrible  and  distressing  circumstances  might  happen, 
and  yet  kitchens,  and  woodland-benches,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  went  on  always  looking  the  same.  That  was 
the  worst  of  them ;  they  were  so  stolid  and  unemotional 
— staring  on,  round-eyed,  as  it  were,  and  assisting  at 
our  heart-beatings  and  achings,  and  yet  seeming  to  be 
saying,  just  as  plainly  as  words, — 
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'  No  ;  j'ou  can't  expect  )ne  to  feel  for  you.  I'm  only 
an  old  weather-beaten  gray  bench,  set  up  round  a 
twisted  tree-stem,  near  to  which  you  were  once  in  the 
liabit  of  meeting  a  rather  priggish  young  man  with 
dark,  unfathomable  eyes.'  Or,  *  I'm  only  a  homely 
kind  of  a  room,  a  thing  of  bricks,  mortar,  and  white- 
wash. I  see  what  I  see,  and  know  what  I  know,  but 
I've  no  feelings.  You  seem  unhappy,  but  I  can't  help 
that,  and  I'm  quite  unable  to  sympathise  with  you. 
After  all,  I'm  only  a  kitchen ! ' 

This  was  what  the  kitchen  at  Little  Stillingfleet 
fleemed  to  be  saying  to  Sophy  now. 

Yes ;  it  looked  precisely  the  same  as  usual.  There 
were  the  whitewashed  oaken  beams,  a  little  blackened 
I)y  smoke  near  to  the  great  chimney,  coming  quite  low 
down  over  the  place  where  the  breakfast- table  stood. 
The  three  truck-baskets,  of  different  sizes,  which  con- 
veyed the  vegetables  from  the  garden,  were  turned 
upside-down  as  usual,  their  contents  having  been 
emptied  headlong  into  the  old  wicker-work  cradle, 
which  still  stood  in  a  far  corner,  and  did  service  now  as 
a  receptacle  for  bulbs  in  the  rough,  instead  of  babies. 
!N^elus  had  already  taken  his  place  at  the  board,  where 
he  was  waiting  patiently  until  Jane  had  finished 
frizzling  the  bacon,  whilst  Delia  and  Abdallah  were 
occupied  in  the  scullery  with  conversation  and  the 
washing  of  dishes. 

Sophy  sat  watching  these  familiar  forms  from  the 
place  into  which  she  had  fallen,  more  dead  than  alive, 
on  tho  night  of  her  terrible  adventure.  A  ghastly  and 
horrible  memory  !  And  yet  not  quite  so  horrible  now 
that  the  black  apparition  had  been  identified  as  a  crea- 
ture of  flesh  and  blood.  Memories  and  all,  she  would 
rather  live  on  here,  at  Little  Stillingfleet,  where  the 
very  earth  and  air  were  dear  to  her,  than  seek  fresh 
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scenes,  associations,  or  even  pleasures ^  in  *  pastures  new,* 
amongst  unfamiliar  people ;  for,  to  a  sensitive  nature, 
there  is  no  place  which  does  not  appear  to  possess  an 
exaggeration  of  charm,  when  every  object,  living  or 
inanimate,  seems  to  cry  out  with  a  warning  voice, — 

*  You  are  looldng  on  its,  2)er/uq)s,  for  the  very  last  time  ! ' 

Even  Abdallah,  whom,  until  now,  Sophy  had  never 
particularly  liked,  seemed  to  gain  considerably,  when 
gauged  by  the  test  of  an  approaching  separation,  which 
had  ever}^  probability  of  being  eternal,  since,  would  it 
not  be  as  well,  now  that  she  was  going  to  school,  to 
arrange  that  he  should  be  sent  back  again  to  the  land 
of  Egypt,  the  which,  Avith  its  Sphinx,  its  PjTamids, 
and  its  Cleopatra's  asps,  there  appeared  to  be  but 
little   chance    of    her    ever   beholding,    save    in   such 

*  counterfeit  presentments '  as  those  which  she  had 
herself  painted  upon  shiny  cardboard  ?  Yes ;  she 
would  make  out  a,  list  of  all  the  things  she  desired 
should  be  done,  and  leave  it  to  be  sent,  after  she 
was  gone,  to  Tom  Hickathrift,  and  foremost  amongst 
these  would  be  the  sending  home  of  Abdallah.  Still, 
even  with  Abdallah — she  discovered  now — she  would 
be  very  sorry  to  part.  His  manner  had  always 
been  gentle  and  respectful,  and  he  had  very  much 
improved  in  many  of  his  uncivilised  ways.  Last,  but 
not  least,  he  had  seemed  to  be  really  attached  to  her 
father. 

She  could  not  muster  courage  at  once  to  tell  her 
retainers  of  the  approaching  wrench,  so,  whilst  they 
were  finishing  their  breakfast,  she  decided  to  pack  up 
her  household  gods,  and  lock  up  her  very  limited  corre- 
spondence. From  amongst  this,  she  selected  the  few 
letters  which  were  most  precious  to  her,  and  which 
would  serve,  when  she  was  away,  to  bring  back  to  her 
the  memories  of  her  home.    Godfrey's  two  love-letters ; 
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a  solitary  pencil  scrawl  in  the  fonii  of  a  message  from 
her  father,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Borgia  decoction, 
with  the  characters  all  running  up  to  the  right ;  and 
one  of  Tom  Hickathrift's  slavish,  true-hearted  letters, 
not  ovci'-claboratc  as  to  composition,  nor,  even,  very- 
correct  in  spelling,  but  which  would  be  to  her,  at  any 
rate,  in  her  desolation,  as  the  speaking  voice  of  a  tried 
friend; — these  treasures,  tied  neatly  together,  she  placed 
carefully  in  the  secret  compartment  of  her  silver- 
mounted  casket — in  itself  also  a  treasure — full  of  me- 
mories as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  and  which  was,  of 
course,  to  accompany  her  on  her  journey  into  the  new 
life. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  write  a  paper  of 
•final  directions,  which  Tom  would  carry  out  after  she 
had  departed.  Nelus  could  walk  over  with  it  to  the 
Abbey,  though  on  no  account  was  he  to  do  this  before 
she  w^as  gone,  lest  Tom  should  ride  over  to  Dalling- 
ridge  and  offend  her  aunt's  sense  of  propriety  by  his 
despairing  farewells.  She  disliked  very  much  beholding 
the  sufferings  of  others ;  and  a  parting  with  Tom  Hick- 
athrift  must  needs  be,  for  many  reasons,  distressing 
and  embarrassing,  so  there  was  no  need  to  go  through 
a  parting  with  him  at  all. 

She  next  turned  to  her  knitting,  which,  according 
to  instructions,  had  been  w^rapped  up  in  paper  by  Jane. 
For  how  long  a  time  had  she  worked  away  at  this 
unfortunate  waistcoat — if  'work'  was  a  term  that  could 
be  applied  to  an  occupation  so  desultory — whole  months 
elapsing,  sometimes,  between  the  completion  of  one 
knitted  rib  and  the  commencement  of  another !  She 
had  better  make  up  her  mind,  and  give  it  to  somebody 
before  going  to  school,  as  it  was  quite  big  enough  now 
to  cut  up  into  a  waistcoat,  no  matter  for  whom.     An 
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liour  slipped  away  whilst  she  was  thus  settling  and 
disposing  of  her  things  ;  and  after  a  sad  pilgrimage  to 
her  father's  grave,  and  a  hasty  look  over  the  garden 
and  stables,  she  went  back  into  the  house  to  break  the 
news  of  her  departure  to  her  servants.  As  she  had 
xinticipated,  their  astonishment  knew  no  bounds,  and  it 
was  only  by  feigning  to  be,  herself,  a  consenting  party, 
that  she  could  restrain  them  from  breaking  forth  into 
lamentations.  But  when  the  moment  came  for  the  real 
farewells,  she  herself  was  very  nearly  giving  way. 

'  Good-bye,  Janus  !  Good-bye,  Nelus  ! '  she  said, 
with  a  sinking  heart,  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
grasped  their  outstretched  hands — horny  and  toil- 
stained,  but  loyal  and  trusty,  and,  like  their  honest 
hearts,  ever  ready  to  do  her  service.  '  Good-bye,  Delia ! 
Give  my  love  to  the  children  when  they  come  home 
from  school,  and  say  good-bye  to  them  too.  .  .  Take 
€are  of  the  cats  for  me,  and  don't  forget  the  pigeons  ! ' 

She  could  hardly  speak  now,  thinking  of  the  pr«tty 
white  and  graj^  pigeons,  which,  with  the  wings  she 
envied  them,  would  continue  to  fly  in  and  out  of  the  dove- 
-cot,  whilst  she  would  be  away  amongst  strange  people. 

*  Good-bye,  missy  !  good-bye,  missy  !  '  the  faithfid 
creatures  repeated,  with  tears  in  their  voices. 

The  whole  scene  was  terribly  harrowing. 

She  had  intended  giving  them  each  some  little  keep- 
sake, feeling  that  it  might  be  quite  possible  she  should 
never  see  them  again.  Who,  indeed,  can  predict  what 
the  morrow  may  bring  forth  ?  for,  once  the  even  tenor 
of  one's  w^ay  becomes  disturbed,  change  is  apt  to  follow 
upon  change.  Abdallah,  whom  she  had  almost  forgotten 
again,  came  sidling  towards  her,  half  crawling,  his 
body  bowed  nearly  to  the  ground,  in  a  servile  and 
despairing  attitude,  salaaming  at  every  step.  She 
realised  now  that  she  had  never  sufficiently  appreciated 
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Abdallali,  who  was  evidently  a  faithful,  obedient  crea- 
ture, and  quite  as  much  attached  to  her  as  the  rest. 
She  had  omitted,  even,  to  present  him  with  a  personal 
.souroiiir,  althou(?h  she  had  desired  Tom  to  see  that  a 
nice  little  round  sum  was  given  him  over  and  above 
his  wages.  She  bethought  her  now  of  the  unpredes- 
tincd  knitted  waistcoat.  It  was  Ij^ing  rolled  up  in  a 
shiny  black  hand-bag  with  a  steel  clasp,  lent  to  her  by 
Mrs.  Ford,  which,  as  it  contained  all  her  dearest  trea- 
sures, she  was  carrying  upon  her  arm. 

*  Here,  Abdallah,'  she  said,  in  English,  as  she  drew 
forth  the  parcel,  *is  a  little  present  which  I  have 
worked,  and  which  may  sometimes  remind  you  of  me 
when  we  are  far  apart.  ...  I  hope  you'll  often  wear 
it,  and  that  it'll  keep  you  nice  and  warm  when  you 
are  in  the  Desert.'  And  she  placed  the  roll  of  knitting 
in  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  Eg}q)tian. 

Afterwards,  she  remembered  that  the  '  Desert '  was 
generally  described,  by  travellers,  as  a  very  warm  place, 
where  Arab  Sheikhs  grew  bronzed  and  parched  by 
reason  of  the  fierce  sun,  and  where  people  had  little 
need  of  knitted  wraps  and  comforters.  But  she  was 
too  miserable  at  the  time  to  think  of  this,  and  Abdallah 
seemed  very  grateful  for  his  present. 

'  Metike  What-you-call-um  understand,  Deely,'  said 
Jane,  turning  to  her  daughter,  and  speaking  loudly — 
as  she  always  did  when  it  was  a  question  of  enlightening 
Abdallah — and  Deely  forthwith  proceeded  to  explain. 

In  the  midst  of  this  interpretation  poor  Sophy  broke 
away,  quivering  in  every  nerve  with  restrained  misery. 
They  had  unfolded  the  knitting,  and  appeared  almost 
as  though  they  were  fighting  over  it,  as  they  had  all 
raised  their  voices  and  were  gesticulating.  Sophy  took 
advantage  of  their  preoccupation.  Like  the  man  who 
threw  his  fur  pelisse  to  the  wolves,  and  then  galloped 
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away  whilst  they  were  growling-  over  it,  she  ran  down 
the  path  leading  to  the  rustic  bridge,  and  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  the  hazel-copse,  fearful  lest  they  should 
follow  after  her  and  subject  her  to  fresh  sufferings. 

As  she  passed  under  the  boughs  of  the  orchard,  she 
picked  up  one  of  the  last  of  the  autumnal  apples,  and 
slipped  it  into  the  black  hand-bag.  Not,  of  course, 
with  any  intention  of  eating  it  {when,  indeed,  would 
she  ever  care  to  eat  again?),  but  merely  as  a  little 
remembrance.  Beneath  the  old  oak-tree,  with  its 
gnarled  branches,  she  sank  down  upon  the  circular 
bench  just  to  take  breath.  Here  it  was  that  she  had 
had  her  last  passionate  parting  with  Godfrey  ;  and  it 
was  here,  too,  that  he  had  flung  away  the  great  Hicka- 
thrift  ring  in  his  jealous  indignation.  In  some  chink 
or  cranny  of  the  earth  it  was  probably  lurking  even 
now,  gazing  up  at  her  misery  with  its  great  dull,  red, 
cough-lozengy  eye !  Would  it  ever  be  brought  to 
light?  One  of  these  days,  perhaps,  long  after  shc^vas 
dead,  when  a  new  generation  had  sprung  up,  and  when 
Little  Stillingfleet  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  some  of  these  might,  perad^'enture,  unearth 
the  great  family  jewel,  which  they  would  probably 
associate,  ignorantly,  with  the  occupation  of  the 
Romans,  or  the  battle  of  Hastings.  .  .  .  Here,  too, 
were  the  little  gray  and  yellow  lichens  with  their 
frilled  edges,  which  clung  so  tightly  to  the  woodwork 
that  it  was  impossible  to  pick  them  off  whole,  however 
much  one  tried ;  more  of  them  had  sprung  up  lately, 
and  the  old  bench  seemed  to  have  grown  sadder,  hoarier, 
and  more  dilapidated  than  ever.  It  felt  lonely  and 
deserted,  perhaps,  now  that  no  youths  and  maidens 
came  there,  and  chatted  and  courted,  and  gave  vent  to 
jealous  anger,  or  breathed  harrowing  farewells ;  and 
since   no   blind,   bearded   enthusiast    traced   upon   the 
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^roinid  beneath  it,  witli  ^valking•-stick  or  sustaiiiiiio^ 
javelin,  the  mysterious  symbols  of  the  Great  Cause  ! 

The  twisted  branches  came  low  down  over  her  bowed 
head,  leafless  now,  and  yet  so  tufted  with  hanging  fern- 
leaves  and  velvet  mosses  that  they  looked  still  quite  green; 
and  before  leaving  the  spot  endeared  to  her  by  so  many 
memories,  she  gathered  a  bunch  of  fern-leaves,  and  placed 
them  in  the  black  bag  by  the  side  of  her  other  treasures. 

That  night  8ophy  experienced  no  superstitious, 
terrors  as  she  lay,  wide  awake,  in  the  great  four-poster. 
All  fears  of  Comanchee  Indians,  enchanted  crows,  and 
animated  bed-hangings,  subsided  into  nothing  before 
an  absorbing  melancholy,  A\'ith  which  a  new-born 
anxiety  had  begun  to  mingle. 

If  Godfrey  had  already  started  for  England,  he 
would  certainly  arrive  too  late  to  find  her  still  in  her 
old  haunts ;  she  would  have  been  conveyed  away  to  a 
place  where  it  would  be  difficult,  maybe  impossible,  for 
him  to  obtain  access  to  her.  This  she  had  already  faced 
and  considered.  But  supjjosing  (as  might  well  happen) 
he  had  not  vet  started  on  his  return  iournev  ?  Hc^ 
was  intently  occupied,  probably,  in  prosecuting  most 
important  inquiries,  and  he  might  find  it  impossible  to 
depart  at  once  for  England.  In  this  case  it  would  not 
be  too  late  to  inform  him,  by  means  of  a  second  letter, 
of  the  impending  change  in  her  destiny.  Before  the 
tyranny  and  supervision  of  school-life  began  she  would 
write  him  a  letter.  She  would  sit  up  now  and  write  it 
in  bed ;  but  how,  afterwards,  would  she  be  able  to  post 
it  ?  .  .  .  This  was  what  was  exercising  and  perplexing 
her  mind  now,  as  she  lay  restlessly  tossing  amongst  the 
snowy-frilled  pillows. 

The  house  letter-box,  open-mouthed  and  inviting 
to  the  unreflecting,  which  she  had  observed  upon  a 
table  under  the  grand   staircase,  was  naturally  to  be 
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mistrusted  by  the  wary.  Her  aunt  might,  very 
possibly,  have  command  of  its  key  ;  and  who  coidd 
be  sure  whetlier  a  letter  addressed  to  Godfrey,  and 
deposited  there,  would  ever  arrive  at  its  destination  Y 
No,  she  determined,  at  this  supreme  moment,  to 
commit  no  act  which  would  savour  in  the  slightest 
degree  of  rashness.  Would  that  the  idea  of  writing 
ao-ain  had  occurred  to  her  earlier — in  the  momingr — 
at  Little  Stillingfleet,  when  she  was  amongst  her  own 
people  I     But  it  was  too  late  to  dej)lore  this  now. 

Yery  softly  she  slid  out  of  the  great  curtained 
temple,  fetched  her  little  travelling  writing-case,  and 
began  pouring  out  her  very  soul  upon  paper ;  the 
thought  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  letter  might  never 
reach  the  object  for  whom  it  was  intended,  giving  her 
an  unwonted  courage  in  the  expression  of  her  feelings. 

As,  on  the  first  night  of  her  arrival,  she  could  see 
the  reflection  of  herself  in  the  long  glass  opposite  to 
the  bed  ;  the  white  hand  and  sleeve  trembling •Nery 
quickly  above  the  open  blotting-book ;  the  only  mov- 
ing object  in  that  stately  and  melancholy  chamber. 
The  mysterious  crackings  and  sighings  went  on  around 
her  as  usual ;  the  '  midnight  mouse  '  was  hard  at  work 
at  his  nibbling  and  scratching ;  and,  lurking  amongst 
the  folds  of  the  bed-hangings,  the  face  of  the  high- 
featured  Comanchee  Indian  still  peeped  out  at  her, 
his  war-plumes  branching  and  waving  aloft  over  the 
ferocious  red  eye.  But  sadness  of  heart,  and  anxiety 
for  the  future,  swallowed  up  all  sense  of  apprehension, 
and  she  went  on  eagerly  with  her  writing. 

It  was  finished  at  last ;  such  a  long,  long,  tender, 
miserable  letter,  so  closely  written,  so  charged  with 
parentheses,  and  dashes,  and  postscripts,  and  little 
after-thoughts,  crowded  up  into  corners ;  and  so 
blotted  with  tears  !  .  .      Tlie ^first  jjart  of  her  longing 
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desire  was  aeliieved,  at  any  rate  (she  thought),  as, 
chilled  and  shivering,  she  slid  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  great  bed  towards  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  sank  into  a  troubled  slumber. 

Next  day,  the  large  yellow  carriage  was  at  the  door 
to  convey  her  away,  and  her  aunt  ready  to  accompany 
her  to  the  station,  and  still  her  despairing  letter  was 
lying,  unposted,  in  the  pocket  of  her  black  merino 
dress.  As  she  passed  out  of  the  hall- door  she  looked 
round  her,  like  a  hunted  creature,  seeking  lor  some 
last  chance  of  sending  it  secretly  to  the  post.  Several 
of  the  servants  were  assembled  in  the  doorway,  cour- 
teous and  attentive,  but  she  dared  not  entrust  anything 
so  important  to  these  unknown  people.  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
was  close  in  front  of  her  ;  whilst  I  he  maid,  who  was  to 
accompany  her  to  'The  Cedars,'  was  in  the  rear,  giving 
directions  about  the  luggage.  She  felt  hopelessly 
hemmed  in  upon  every  side. 

Her  aunt  might  possibly  have  meant  kindly  by 
accompanying  her  to  the  railway-station,  but,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  she  could  willingly  have  dispensed 
with  the  attention.  Perhaps — perhaps — had  she  been 
permitted  to  depart  alone  upon  her  journey,  the  oppor- 
tunity she  desired  might  have  presented  itself, but  )to}c .  .  / 

When,  however,  they  arrived  at  the  ancient  Abbey 
town,  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  selfish  motive  became  apparent, 
and  a  ray  of  hope  illuminated  Sophy's  anxious  heart. 

*  We  are  too  soon,  Sophia,'  she  remarked,  as  they 
went  by  the  road  leading  to  the  station.  *  I  started  a 
little  earlier  on  purpose,  having  a  jacket-body  to  fit  on 
at'  the  Miss  Spearings'.  You  have  got  the  pattern, 
Parkinson?'  (turning  to  her  maid.) 

Yes,  Parkinson  had  the  parcel,  tied  round  with  string, 
and  hugged  closely  in  her  arms,  like  a  mute  attenuated 
bal)y.  Poor  Sophy's  heart  began  throbbing  tumultuously. 
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The  two  Miss  Spearings  lived  over  the  paternal 
haberdashery  establishment,  exactly  opposite  to  the 
Abbey  gateway,  and  beneath  the  window  of  which  was 
a  tantalising  ten-inch  aperture. 

In  a  word,  it  was  the  lt)cal  post-office.  Mrs.  St. 
Olair,  followed  by  her  maid  with  the  oblong  parcel, 
descended  from  the  carriage  and  entered  the  shop, 
leaving  Sophy  alone. 

A  thousand  mad  projects  rushed  through  her  mind 
as  she  gazed  breathlessly  from  the  window  of  the 
yellow  chariot,  though  some  sort  of  diplomatic  instinct, 
inherited,  possibly,  from  the  departed  wire-puller, 
seemed  to  forbid  the  simple  process  of  stepping  out 
and  posting  her  letter  without  more  ado. 

As  she  w^as  painfully  debating,  a  tall  figure,  in  a 
gray  shooting- jacket,  em.erged  from  one  of  the  lesser 
gateways  in  the  old  Abbey  wall,  accompanied  by  a 
black  retriever.  Sir  Thomas  had  probably  seen  the 
Dallingridge  carriage  from  his  window,  and  forthwith 
sauntered  slowly  towards  it,  assuming,  as  he  fancied,  a 
jDcrfectly  natural  and  unconscious  air. 

Sophy  was  glowing  all  over  with  impatience. 

*  Oh,  come  here  !  plcam  come  !  *  she  exclaimed,  beck- 
oning him  eagerly  to  the  carriage-window.  '  What  do 
you  think  ?     I'm  going  to  school ! ' 

^  Goinfj  to  school!^  he  repeated,  astonished.  'You 
that  are  so  clever?     Why,  you'W  have  to  teach  tJicin  V 

'  Oh,  no,  no  ! '  she  answered,  still  speaking  hurriedly. 
*  I'm  very,  very  ignorant,  and  nearly  cA^erything  I  do, 
and  think,  seems  to  be  wrong!  Will  you  do  me  a  very 
great  favour  ?  '  and  she  glanced  fearfully  from  her  cowi- 
panion  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Spearings'  shop- window. 

'  AinjtJibuj  on  this  earth!'  protested  the  young  man 
eagerly,  his  face  brightening. 

'Well,  then,'  said  Sophy  nervously,  for   she   felt 
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that  she  might  be  about  to  deal  him  a  cruel  blow,  *  put 
this  letter  into  the  post,  pfcoM.  I  wouldn't  have  asked 
you,  if  I  could  have  helped  it.' 

Tom  sighed  disappointedly.  He  had  hoped  that 
she  would  hav^  required  him  to  perform  some  mor(^ 
difficult  service.    ' 

*  Look  at  the  direction  first,'  she  felt  compelled  to 
.say,'  "wishing  to  be  honest,  'and  then,  perhaps,  you 
won't  so  much  like  doing  what  I  ask  you — what  I 
implore  you  to  do  ! ' 

Tom  guessed  her  meaning  at  once. 

'  All  right,'  he  said,  in  an  altered  voice.  '  Give  it 
mo  now,  and  I'll  post  it,  so  that  you  can  see  me  do  it, 
without  looking  at  the  address.' 

'  Don't  talk  so  loud,  or  the  coachman  will  hear ;  and 
take  care  of  Frederick — he's  standing  close  by  with  the 
rug  !  Here  it  is,  .  .  .  Put  it  into  your  pocket — quickly  I 
.  .  .  Ah,  thank  you,  thank  you ! ' 

Tom  Hickathrift  slijoped  the  letter  into  his  breast- 
pocket, and  patted  iha  place.  To  him,  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  doing  her  a  service,  however  painful  to 
himself,  seemed  to  bring  with  it  its  own  reward ;  so, 
after  sadly  pressing  her  hand  in  token  of  undying  devo- 
tion, he  strode  across  the  footv/ay  and  slipped  the  letter 
into  the  box.  Sophy  was  trembling  all  over  with  agita- 
tion, half  fearful  lest  her  aunt  should  see  it  from  within. 

O  bless  you — bless  you ! '  she  murmured  gratefully, 
looking  after  him  Avith  tearful  eyes.  And  at  this  mo- 
ment Mrs.  St.  Clair  issued  from  the  shop,  accompanied 
by  her  maid,  and  escorted  to  the  door  by  the  whole  family 
of  the  obsequious  Spearings.  The  two  then  took  their 
places  in  the  carriage,  and  the  horses  set  off  at  a  brisk 
trot  in  the  direction  of  the  railway- station. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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